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Or the deistical writers who, about a century ago, were regarded by 

the friends of Christianity in this country with so much alarm, scarcely 

any are now read; very few are even remembered. The pompous ob- 

jections of Bolingbroke, and the acute sophistry of Hume, have almost 

reached the state of oblivion which has been already attained by the less 

attractive writings of their predecessors. There is one work, however, 

of a decidedly infidel character which retains its place in our literature, 

unaffected by the lapse of sixty years. ‘The scholar and the man of 
the world still turn for information and amusement to “ The History 

of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

The reviving taste for the study of history has recalled this work 
into a degree of popularity which it had lost during the stirring times 
which marked the commencement of the present century. The 
jealousy and dislike with which it was regarded by two generations 
are scarcely shared by a liberal age. A handsome edition, superin- 
tended by an ingenious and accomplished clergyman, is courting a 
new generation of readers. The book is studied and referred to, It 
will therefore scarcely be deemed unseasonable to attempt an estimate 
of its real character and value. 

It is well known how the work of Gibbon was received by those of 
his contemporaries who felt interested in the cause of religion. Such 
was the alarm which was excited by the publication of the first volume, 
that the author himself confessed that “had he believed that the 
majority of English readers were so fondly attached even to the name 
and shadow of Christianity,—had he foreseen that the pious, the timid, 
and the prudent, would feel, or affect to feel, with such exquisite 
sensibility,"* he might have observed greater caution. And the 
warmth and earnestness with which it was attacked by theologians of 
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* Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. i, p. 153, edit, 1796. 
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366 GIBBON. 


all ranks and parties sufficiently shewed the importance which was 
attached to it as an attempt to undermine the divine authority of the 
gospel, and to weaken the principles of morality. ' 

Yet it is perhaps scarcely correct to regard it as a deliberate attempt 
to unchristianize our literature. It more probably owed its infidel 
character to mere vanity and affectation. The author was by educa- 
tion and in manners a Frenchman. As he had no fixed principles, he 
very naturally adopted the tone and opinions of his foreign associates. 
He had learned from his early years to regard his countrymen as un- 
polished and unenlightened, and he was willing to astonish them by a 
display of paradox and sophistry. These, and some still more obvious 
peculiarities of the author’s personal character, sufficiently explain 
what is most objectionable in the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 

The history of his life, which has been communicated by his own 
pen,* is curious and interesting. He was born at Putney, in Surry, 
in the year 1737, His father was a gentleman in easy circumstances, 
who represented Hampshire in two parliaments. He was early de- 
prived of his mother, but a maternal aunt reared him with a mother’s 
tenderness. ‘The delicacy of his health caused his early education to 
be greatly neglected. But he had from his childhood an insatiable 
thirst for reading. In his fifteenth year he “ arrived at Oxford with 
a stock of erudition which might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree 
of ignorance of which a schoolboy would have been ashamed.”’+ At 
Magdalen College he was neglected by his tutors, and fell into habits 
of dissipation and extravagance. His taste for discursive reading led 
him to books of religious controversy; “and at the age of sixteen he 
bewildered himself in the errors of the church of Rome.” He professed 
himself a papist. And his father, who regarded his conduct as an act 
of insubordination, immediately removed him from the university. 

This was the event which determined the character of his future 
life. He was sent from England, and, under the care of M. Pavilliard, 
a reformed minister ai Lausanne, in whose family he remained nearly 
five years, zealously pursued his classical studies, and soon renounced 
the peculiarities of Romanism. But these rapid changes of opinion 
permanently impaired his principles; and he appears soon to have 
subsided into a state of indifference or scepticism, which, in the course 
of his intercourse with French society, eventually settled into positive 
infidelity, At Lausanne, however, he read with diligence and success, 
and laid the foundation of his future learning. In 1758 his father 
allowed him to return to England. His first work, (Essai sur I’Etude 
de la Litterature,) which had been commenced at Lausanne, and was 
published in 1761, is a proof not only of his intimate acquaintance with 
the French language, but of his acquirernents and talents. 

In 1763 he again visited the Continent. He then became ac- 
quainted with Paris, and made the tour of Italy. “It was at Rome, 


* “ Memoirs of my Life and Writings,” in his Miscellaneous Works, published by 
Lord Sheffield, vol. i. pp. 1—I185. edit. 1796. 
t Memoirs, p, 51. 
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GIBBON, 367 
on the 15th of October, 1764, as he sat musing amidst the ruins of 
the Capitol,’”’* that he first conceived the idea of writingon the decline 
and fall of the capital of the world. Several other subjects, however, 
sucessively presented themselves to his mind as fit subjects for a his- 
torical composition, For several years he was too much engaged in 
society and intercourse with his family to find leisure for regular 
study. After the death of his father, in 1770, he was several years in 
parliament ; and it was not till 1776 that he published the first volume 
of the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

His great work had, however, for some time before been the chief 
business of his life. He was engaged upon it with more or less activity 
from 1768 to 1787, The first three volumes and the greatest part of the 
fourth were written in London, the remainder of the work¢ at zausanne, 
where he chiefly resided during the last ten years of his life. He re- 
turned, however, to England upon a visit to his intimate friend, Lord 
Shefhield, in 1798, and died in London on the 16th of January, 1794. 

The character of Gibbon, as it is exhibited by his autobiography 
and letters, reflects much light upon his writings. He has himself 
enabled us to describe him as a man of a cold and phlegmatie tem- 
perament, who was impelled to exertion only by motives of vanity and 
selfishness. If his life was marked by no flagrant irregularities, it is 
clear from his own account that the decency of his conduct did not 
proceed from any principle of conscience or any feeling for moral 
beauty. I*or learning, indeed, and a general acquaintance with 
literature, he must be ranked among the very first of his contem- 
poraries. He had great natural sagacity ; he had an inexhaustible 
thirst for knowledge; and was at once ingenious and diligent. But 
he had no dignity of mind, no elevation nor warmth of sentiment, no 
purity nor delicacy of taste. His knowledge of mankind was derived 
from a corrupt state of society,—and from a corrupt heart. Self- 
devotion and disinterestedness were things beyond his comprehension ; 
he could scarcely realize the possibility even of sincere belief, and 
virtue he regarded as an empty name. 

His history largely partakes of the peculiarities of his moral and 
intellectual character. It is rich in various learning. It abounds in 
sagacious and acute reflections. But it is loaded with excessive orna- 
ment. It is absolutely destitute of moral purpose. It never rises 
beyond the material and visible. It constantly seeks to depress what 
is noble and lofty, while it places in strong relief whatever is mean 
and disgusting. Instead of endeavouring to inculcate some great 
ethical lesson, it only strives to confound the distinction between vice 
and virtue, and utterly to extinguish all respect for religion. 

Voltaire had introduced a new method of historical composition. 
He had presumed to summon the past to the bar of the present, and 
to arraign it upon the enactments of an arbitrary ex post facto legisla- 
tion. Under pretence of tracing the philosophy of history, he mea- 
sured the men and things of other times by the standard of modern 
civilization, and ventured to pronounce upon the probability or im- 
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* Memoirs, p. 129. t The work originally appeared in six volumes, 4to. 
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368 GIBBON. 


probability of the testimorty of contemporary authors, and to assign 
the motives which actuated the men of distant ages and countries, 
solely with reference to the principles which obtained among the 
Frenchmen of the eighteenth century. ‘Thucydides and Tacitus had 
indeed painted the hearts of men, and disclosed the secret springs of 
events, but it was after having carefully studied the originals. ‘They 
wrote of men who were still well remembered, or were actually their 
contemporaries. The first Frenchman of an enlightened age.needed 
not this tedious and modest process. With the telescope of philosophy 
he might explore at will what was most remote in time or place, and 
tell others all that it was worth their while to know, without the vulgar 
aid of observation or learning. The laws of nature were always 
uniform, and men were always men, and men were, of course, always 
savages or Frenchmen. He wanted no other principles to know with 
positive certainty how and why they acted. Bare facts only served to 
load the memory, and enfeeble the understanding. His only was the 
way of studying history to advantage. It was only when expounded 
by the philosopher that it afforded anything worth knowing by one 
who aspired to the dignity of a man. ‘The novelty of this method, the 
reputation of its inventor, and the general sciolism, procured for it no 
little popularity, Acute and sober men were dazzled by its preten- 
sions. Hume and Robertson had already naturalized it—purified, 
however, from its more flagrant absurdities—in the literature of 
Britain, when Gibbon caught the contagion, and aspired to the rank of 
a pragmatical historian. 

Yet Gibbon was something more than a mere disciple of the histo- 
rical school of Voltaire. He was well aware of its deficiencies.* In 
his diffusive reading he had acquired no ordinary amount of erudi- 
tion. From the time he had chosen the subject of his work he was 
eagerly engaged in the pursuit of the right materials. He knew what 
the historian had to do. He made it his business to find his way to 
the best information. His knowledge was perhaps often derived in 
the first instance from secondary writers—he freely confesses his obli- 
gations to ‘Tillemont—but he generally verified important facts by 
referring to the sources, and he was rarely unacquainted with the dis- 
coveries of modern learning, 

His learning indeed was his strongest point. His perseverance and 
sedentary industry well fitted him to make himself master of the in- 
formation necessary for his subject. His private means enabled him 
to obtain books, and he was moreover generally in situations where 
he had access to public libraries. It could not be asserted that he was 
a scholar in the highest sense of the term. He had not the finish and 
accuracy which can be attained only by those who pursue learning as 
a profession. But he was most intimately acquainted with the mate- 
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* He says of him in his Journal, ( Aug. 28, 1762,) ‘* When he treats of a distant 
period, he is not a man to turn over musty monkish writers to instruct himself. He 
follows some compilation, varnishes it over with the magic of his style, and produces 
a most agreeable, superticial, inaccurate performance.’? But he “expresses a very 
high opinion of the Siécle de Louis XIV. Miscel. Works, vol. ii. p- 31}. 
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rials of history. No one who has gone over the ground which he 
professes to have surveyed can help seeing that he has been there 
before him, Students who are engaged in a particular inquiry may 
find much which has eluded his observation, but they will generally 
be surprised to find how much he knew. His references are fre- 
quently ostentatious, sometimes irrelevant, sometimes not strictly 
accurate; but what we find to complain of in them must usually be 
laid to other accounts, they do not go to impeach his learning. 

The subject on which his acquirements were employed was a noble 
one. History does not present anything more memorable than the 
decay and extinction of ancient civilization. “ The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,” as a work of art, is well conceived, and exe- 
cuted with a rare ability. The distribution is felicitous, the composi- 
tion is striking; notwithstanding the defects in drawing and_per- 
spective, it has an air of grandeur; and though the parts are often 
strangely out of proportion, we are scarcely sensible of a want of har- 
mony in the whole. The great fault is, that it is so artificial. You 
scarcely ever lose the artist, and art is obtrusive everywhere. ‘The 
style is affected and laboured to a degree positively offensive. There 
is no variety of construction or manner. ‘There is a total absence of 
nature. ‘The ornaments are all of the most gaudy and meretricious 
sort. We are displeased at once by effort and insipidity. 

It was in the highest qualifications of the historian that Gibbon was 
most deficient. He had no large views,* nor lofty feelings. He 
could not disengage himself from the narrow circle of manners and 
fashion, nor sympathize with the genuine feelings of the human heart. 
He knew nothing of man as a moral being. His imagination was in- 
flamed only by material objects. He was not awed by the sublimity 
of virtue; he felt no tenderness for human infirmities. He regarded 
what was morally great and disinterested with invincible scepticism, 
while he received with vulgar credulity every insinuation of evil. 

But it is the malign aspect of his work towards Christianity and 
morality which constitutes its great fault, and renders it dangerous 
and noxious. Whatever may have been his motives, it is quite cer- 
tain that he constantly makes it his business to treat the gospel as a 
fable, and to sneer at the very idea of virtue. Everything connected 
with revealed religion is exhibited in the light in which it may be re- 
garded by a captious adversary. ‘Though he did not in the remainder 
of his undertaking introduce any attack so direct as that which is con- 
tained in the last two chapters of his first volume, he never ceased to 
insinuate that Christianity was a mere system of imposture, devised 
by priests, and believed only by fanatics. He possessed in perfection 
the art which had been so successful in the hands of the French 
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* He was very far from possessing the philosophical spirit which he so happily 
describes in his Essay—‘‘ L'esprit philosophique consiste 4 pouvoir remonter aux 
idées simples ; a saisir et 4 combiner les premiers principes. Le coup d’cil de son 
possesseur est juste, mais en méme tems ¢tendu. Placé sur une hauteur, il embrasse 
une grande étendue de pais, dont il se forme une image nette et unique, pendant que 
des esprits aussi justes, mais plus bornés n’en decouvrent qu'une partie. Essai sur 


I’Etude de la Littérature, § 46. Miscel. Works, vol. iii. p. 296. 
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infidels, of conveying by insinuation and sarcasm opinions and sen- 
timents which it was not convenient openly to avow. Without leaving 
the subject he has in hand, he can always find occasion to suggest 
doubts and ridicule. When the outline of the likeness he is painting 
is correct and accurate, he can produce the most objectionable effects 
by the choice of attitude and expression, and especially by colouring. 
Often when we cannot deny the resemblance, we can say emphatically 
that it conveys a false or most inadequate conception of the original. 
Mahomet is painted with all the luxuriance of Venetian art; Cyril 
and Bernard are rude caricatures. Constantine and Theodosius are 
heavy and ungracious; while all the resources of his skill are lavished 
upon Julian. ‘Thus the reader of the “ Decline and Fall” is defrauded 
of the fruits of human experience, and receives a deadly poison instead 
of the precious nourishment which is the natural produce of history, 
and especially of the history of the church. 

it is really curious to observe how thoroughly Gibbon’s work is 
saturated with his infidelity. ‘The venom has been distilled into every 
part. His scepticism, and malevolence, and impurity, meet us every- 
where. It is strange that any one could ever have supposed it pos- 
sible to counteract its mischievous tendency by controverting parti- 
cular statements, or refuting particular views, It is not easy to con- 
ceive how any one could read it, and fancy that any good could be 
done in this way. It mocks such an antidote. No one could make 
it anything else than an infidel book without actually taking it to 
pieces. Little is gained even by expunging the most obnoxious pas- 
sages; for an epithet sometimes presents a licentious picture, a con- 
junction often suggests an embarrassing doubt. 

If these remarks have given a fair character of this celebrated work, 
it is almost needless to deduce a formal conclusion. In such case 
there can be but one opinion. It must be regarded as an antichristian 
book, which exhibits great powers misemployed, and which no one 
can read but at his peril. Ifthe estimate now attempted of its literary 
value be at all correct, the young aud inexperienced student may 
well spare it from his library. It is not less calculated to vitiate his 
taste, and to weaken his judgment, than to corrupt his moral and reli- 
gious principles. A spacious field of historical reading is open to him, 
in which he may safely expatiate. He will be better employed in 
qualifying himself to obtain genuine information, than in perusing the 
* History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Kimpire.” 





TESTIMONY OF IREN.-2US TO CERTAIN FACTS OF CHURCH 
HISTORY. 


[REN EUS asserts that the church in his time was spread throughout the 
world ;* and particularly specifies the churches in Germany, Iberia, 
(1. Gy Spain, ) amongst the Celts, (i. e., in Gaul,) in the East, in Egypt, 
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CERTAIN FACTS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 371 
in Lybia, and in the centre of the world, by which he no doubt means 
Palestine.“ He likewise incidentally shews that the gospel had been 
preached in Ethiopia.® He furnishes no evidence concerning the 
first missionaries, except in the case of Ethiopia, to which he informs 
us the eunuch baptized by Philip was sent ;> but he declares expli- 
citly that all the churches through the world, although differing in 
usage,® had but one faith,’ which was delivered to them at baptism.‘ 

He speaks of the churches in general as having been settled by the 
apostles ;f and particularly specifies that the church of Rome was 
founded by St. Peter and St. Paul, who appointed its first bishop, 
Linus ;8 that Polycarp was made bishop of Smyrna by apostles; and 
that St. John watched over the church of Ephesus down to the time 
of Trajan." He informs us, that the successors of the first bishops 
might be reckoned up in many churches down to his own time,! 
particularly specifies the churches of Rome and Smyrna,) and gives 
a catalogue of the bishops of Rome, as follows:—Linus, mentioned 
by St. Paul in his epistles to Timothy ;* Anencletus;!' Clement,™ 
who had seen and conferred with the apostles; Evaristus; Alex- 
ander; Xystus, or Sixtus; Telesphorus, who suffered martyrdom ; 
Hyginus; Pius; Anicetus ; Soter; Eleutherius ;" and we have a frag- 
ment of a letter of his own to Victor, the successor of Eleutherius.° 
He had preserved an anecdote of St. John —viz., that upon one 
occasion entering a bath, and seeing Cerinthus there, he withdrew 
precipitately, saying that he was afraid lest the building should fall, 
because Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, was in it.? ‘This anec- 
dote is indeed at variance with the notion of Christian charity current 
at the present day, but it rests upon the testimony of Polycarp, who 
knew St. John well; and it is strictly in accordance with the spirit of 
the directions he himself gave to “the elect lady,’’ not to receive 
heretical teachers into her house, or bid them God speed, 

We are likewise indebted to Ireneeus for some particulars respect- 
ing Polycarp. He states that he had been favoured with familiar 
intercourse with St. John, and the rest who had seen Jesus, and had 
heard from them particulars respecting him, and his miracles and 
teaching." He mentions his having spent some time in Rome in the 
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(a) I. x. 2. (b) III. xii. 8; LV. xxiii. 2. 

(c) Frag. iii. (d) I. x. 2, 3. (e) I. ix. 4. 

(f) ITI. iii. 1. (g) IIT. i. 1; iii. 2. (h) ILI. iii. 4. 
(i) ITT. iii. 1. (j) ILL. iii, 1. 4. (k) 2 Tim. iv, 21. 


(l) Anencletus is called Anacletus by the ancient translator of Irenwus, and Cletus 
by Epiphanius and the Canon of the Mass. Later writers than Epiphanius make 
him two persons, but their accounts are contradictory. See Pearson's Posthumous 
Works, Dissert. de Serie et Successione Episcoporum Romanorum, II, 1; and 
Nourry, Apparatus ad Biblioth. Patrum. VI. v. 3. 

(m) Clement is mentioned by Tertullian (De Prescrip. Har. 32) as ordained 
by Peter. It is probable that this might have taken place in the slight interval 
which elapsed between the death of St. Paul and that of St. Peter, both of which 
took place in the same persecution. 

(n) III. iii. 3. (o) Fragm. iii. (p) IIL. ii. 4. 
(q) 3 John, 10. (r) Frag. u. 
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days of Anicetus. He does not, indeed, state the cause of his visit ; 
but Eusebius? and Jerome? distinctly say that it was on account of 
the Paschal controversy. This subject, amongst others, our author 
states to have been discussed between them, and that Polycarp rested 
his adherence to the Jewish practice upon his having always kept 
Easter in that way with St. John and the other apostles, and conse- 
quently declined to change it ; whereupon, to shew that this inflexi- 
bility had produced no breach of amity, Anicetus thought proper to 
request Polycarp to officiate for him, and to take his place at the holy 
communion.© During his stay there’ he met Marcion, who inquired 
if he recognised him. His reply was, “I recognise the first-born of 
Satan.”” This severity (or bigotry, as it would now be called) does 
not appear to have operated in his disfavour ; for he was instrumental 
in recovering to the church many who had been led away by the 
gnostic delusions. Irenaeus likewise mentions Polycarp’s epistle to 
the Philippians, and other epistles to other churches.® 

Respecting Clement, whom Eusebius" identifies with the compa- 
nion of St. Paul,' he states that he wrote a very effectual letter to 
the Corinthians, to allay the dissensions which had arisen amongst 
them, and to restore the integrity of their faith.) This is, of course, 
the first epistle of Clement, to the genuineness of which his mention 
of it is a powerful testimony. 

He speaks of the church of Rome not only as having been founded 
and settled under its first bishop by St. Peter and St. Paul, but as 
being one of the greatest and most ancient, well known to all men, 
preserving the true doctrine by the resort of persons from all quarters, 
and possessing from this circumstance a more powerful pre-eminence ; 
and states, that all churches must on that account resort to it.* It 
is well known that this is a passage upon which Romanists very much 
rely, as establishing the claims of their church to be the mistress of 
controversies to all Christendom; and I have chosen to give it the 
utmost force of which it is fairly capable, in order to avoid the charge 
of slurring it over, and in order to shew that even thus it states 
nothing inconsistent with the doctrine of the church of England re- 
specting the present church of Rome. I will therefore copy the 
passage, give a translation of it, and make some remarks upon that 
translation :— Ad hane enim ecclesiam propter potentiorem princi- 
palitatem necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam, (hoc est, eos qui 
sunt undique fideles,) in qua semper ab his, qui sunt undique, con- 
servata est ea que est ab apostolis traditio.” “For every church 
(that is, the faithful from all quarters,) must on account of its more 
powerful pre-eminence resort to this church, in which the apostolical 
tradition is preserved by those who are on all sides.” 

There are several words in this passage which must influence the 
sense of it. The first 1 shall notice is the word potentiorem, the 
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(a) Hist. Eccl. IV, (b) De Viris Ilustribus, 27. (c) Frag. iii. 
(d) That it was aé 2ome rests upon the testimony of Jerome. De Vir. Ill. 17. 
(e) TTT. tii. 4. (f) IIT. iii. 4. (g) Frog. ii, (A) Hist. iii. 15. 


(?) Phil. iv. 3, (j) ILL, iii. 3. (k) ILI. iii, 2. 
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more especially as there is a various reading upon it. One MS., 
(the Clermont,) of considerable value, reads potiorem ; but Massuet, 
who examined it, says that it had been written pontiorem, (but altered 
to potiorem,) which is almost certainly a contraction for the common 
reading. We must therefore, I conclude, sit down with the common 
reading; although Massuet, in the Benedictine edition, and Gries. 
bach, in some remarks upon this passage,* prefer the other. But 
what Greek word potentiorem represents must be matter of conjec- 
ture; and no one who is acquainted with the manner in which the 
translator has rendered Greek words will be inclined to lay much 
stress upon it. It may have been put for ixavywrépay, or cpeirrova; or, 
in short, the comparative of any adjective which admits of being ren- 
dered potens. We then come to the word principalitatem. This we 
know that Irenreus uses to signify apy4.> Putting these two together, 
Griesbach has rendered xpeirrova apxny, potiorem initium, and thus got 
rid of the idea of authority altogether. But there is no need of this. 
Principalis is used by Ireneeus as the rendering of iyyepovends (IIL. xi. 8) ; 
principaliter, of mponyoupévwe (1. ix. 3), and xponynrixwe (V. xxvii. 2) ; 
principalitatem habeo, of xpwrevw (1V. xxxviii. 3). We know that 
all the apostolical sees had a kind of principality or pre-eminence 
above the surrounding churches ; a more powerful pre-eminence than 
other churches equally ancient with themselves. Nay, we know that 
the church of Rome had at that time, in point of fact, a more powerful 
pre-eminence than any otherchurch. The next word to be considered 
is conrenire, which may be rendered either resort or agree; and I con- 
fess I should have been disposed, with Massuet, to render it agree, were 
it not for a perfectly parallel passage in the 32nd Oration of Gregory 
of Nazianzum, delivered at the first council of Constantinople. Speak- 
ing of Constantinople, he says, eic¢ fy ra rr dxpa ovvrptyet, Kal 
S0ey Gpyerar we éuropioy Kowvod rij¢ miorewc. Here Constantinople is 
spoken of then under the very same terms as Rome by Ireneus, as the 
common repository of the faith; other parts of the Christian world are 
said to be governed (dpyerar) by it; and distant churches are said to 
resort from all quarters: ovvrpéxec ravrayd0ey. Are not these words 
an exact parallel to the convenire and undique of the translator of 
Ireneeus? I therefore feel bound to give convenire the sense of resort. 
The next word to be noticed is undique, the application of which is 
disputed, some, as Barrow‘ and Faber,’ applying it only to the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Rome—i. e., Italy and the adjacent parts 
of Gaul; others, and of course the Romanists, to the whole Christian 
church. According to the former plan, the clause, “hoc est,... 
fideles’’ is a limitation of the expression, “ omnem ecclesiam,” con- 





(a) Prog. de potentiore, Eccl. —_ a Jenae, 1780. to. 
(b . xxx. 9 ‘ 
c) Pope’s Supremacy, V. ix. p. 234, edit. 1680. ‘‘ The faithful who are all about. 
(d) Difficulties of + sede B. I. chap. iii. sect. iv. 2. (4.) “ To this church, 
on account of the more potent principality, it is necessary that every chureh should 
resort: that is to say, those faithful individuals who are on every side of it. In which 
church, by those who are on every side of it, the tradition which ts from the apostles 
has always been preserved.” 
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fining it to the churches immediately surrounding Rome; and conse- 
quently the pre-eminence of the church of Rome would be equally 
narrowed by this interpretation of undique. 1 am far from contending 
that this interpretation is not correct ; and the very fact of the passage 
admitting it, without any force whatever, shews how little the papal 
cause can be made to rest upon it. But as Gregory, in the parallel 
passage I have quoted, uses the term rayraxé0ev, 1 am disposed to 
take undique as its representative ; the more especially as we have 
seen that, whatever influence it gives to Rome, the selfsame influence 
had Constantinople in an after age. 

There are one or two more words still to be mentioned. Jecesse 
est is one of them. It may imply that it is the duty of every church 
to resort to Rome ; but its more natural and usual meaning is, that, as 
a matter of course, Christians from all parts, and not strictly the 
churches themselves, were led to resort thither, by the superior emi- 
nence of that church. 

I have hitherto taken this passage as though it must be applied 
definitely to the church of Rome. But this is by no means necessary ; 
for it may be a general observation applicable to all the most eminent 
churches, as may be seen by the following translation and arrange- 
ment of it :—* For every church, (that is, the faithful all around,) must 
necessarily resort to that church in which the apostolieal tradition has 
been preserved by those on all sides of it, on account of its more 
powerful pre-eminence: that is, Christians must have recourse each 
to the most ancient and most eminent church in his neighbourhood. 
And this agrees with a passage of Tertullian* in which he refers 
southern Greeks to Corinth, northern to Philippi and Thessalonica, 
Asiatics to Ephesus, Italians and Africans to Rome. The only ob- 
jection which occurs to me lies in the word hanc, which, if the passage 
is to be taken in this application, must be translated that; but as it 
was in all probability the representative of ravrny, this word can 
scarcely present any difficulty. 

1 will close this whole discussion with two remarks: first, that 
unless we could recover the Greek text of this passage, it is plainly 
impossible to ascertain its true sense ; and secondly, that the strongest 
sense we can attach to it, consistently with history, is, that Christians 
of that period from all parts of Christendom must, if they wish to as- 
certain traditions, have recourse to the church of Rome, because, as 
the first church in Christendom, the common traditions were preserved 

there by the resort of Christians from all quarters. This twofold 
reason for resorting thither has long ceased to exist ; and consequently 
this passage of Ireneeus can afford no support to the claims of modern 
Rome, until it can be proved that those portions of the Christian world 
which are not in communion with her are no part of the catholic 
church, 

There is another subject which has caused much discussion, which 
is adverted to by lrena@us—viz., the miraculous powers of the church ; 
he declares that in his time powers of this kind were possessed by 
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Christians, such as raising the dead,* and casting out devils, and heal- 
ing the sick; that they likewise had the gift of prophecy,” and spoke 
with tongues, and revealed secret things of men and mysteries of God.* 
It is well known that Gibbon and Middleton have thrown doubt upon 
the miraculous powers of the primitive church ; and one of their chief 
arguments is that the early writers, such as Ireneus, content them- 
selves with general statements, but bring no specific instance. The 
subject has been very fully entered into by the present highly learned 
and amiable bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Kaye, in his Lectures on Tertullian ; 
and in the general | am disposed to acquiesce in the theory adopted 
by the bishop, that those powers were conferred only by apostolical 
hands, and that of course they would continue till all that generation 
was extinct who were contemporary with St. John, the last of the 
apostles. That would admit of Ireneus having known instances; 
and not having any idea that the power was to be extinct, he would 
think that it still remained, even if he had not known any recent 
instances, It is necessary to remark, however, that he speaks of the 
gifts of tongues and the revealing of secrets and mysteries, not as a 
thing coming under his own knowledge, but heard of from others; and 
it does not appear that he intends to say that they continued to his 
own time. And I will venture to observe that it appears rather 
unfair to Irenaeus to set aside his testimony by saying that he brings 
no specific instance of those things which he speaks of as still done. 
He might feel that the thing was so notorious, that those who were not 
convinced by the notoriety of such occurrences would cavil at any 
particular case he might select. And his mentioning that some of 
those who had been delivered from evil spirits had become converts, that 
some of those who had been raised from the dead, being poor, had 
been assisted with money,‘ and that some had lived many years after,* 
surely indicates that he was speaking from a knowledge of individual 
‘ases. One should indeed have expected that every one who owed 
his deliverance from Satanic possession to the miraculous power 
possessed by Christians would have embraced the faith of those who 
exercised it; and the circumstance that Irenzus affirms this of some 
only, gives a greater air of probability to his whole statement. Be- 
sides this, we must distinguish between the cases of persons healed by 
the direct agency of an individual, and those in which it pleased God 
to hear the joint prayers of several; for it is observable that our 
author attributes the raising of the dead only to the united prayers 
and fasting of a whole church, and confines it to cases of great urgency.‘ 

The testimony which Irenwus bears to the relation between the 
church and the empire is but slight. He mentions a Christian as 
having been in his own youth high in the imperial court, at the same 
time that he was a follower or admirer of Polycarp ;* and he acknow- 
ledges the general advantages which Christians derived from the su- 
premacy of the Romans, in common with their other subjects, in the 
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prevalence of peace, and the freedom from individual outrage.* But he 
mentions very distinctly the persecutions Christians suffered, (particu- 
larly alluding to those which took place at Lyons,) and notices that 
slaves were compelled to inform against their masters; and that in this 
way the calumny that Christians fed upon human flesh arose, from a 
misunderstanding of the nature of the holy eucharist, the slaves having 
heard their masters speak of feeding on the body and blood of Christ, 
and taking it in a literal sense. 
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Tue history of these sects is, in itself, as plain and simple as any 
story of its age can be expected to be; but, unfortunately, it has been 
the policy of all parties to perplex it; and the united efforts of their 
friends, their enemies, and themselves, have rendered it so obscure, 
that in attempting something like a sketch one hardly knows how to 
begin. The predicament in which the Waldenses have been placed 
between papists and protestants has led some of both parties to con- 
tend very strenuously for that antiquity which the national and sec- 
tarian vanity of the Waldenses was ready enough to claim. The 
papist scornfully asked the protestant, “ Where was your religion be- 
fore Luther ?’’—and the protestant, having made up his mind that the 
ope was antichrist, and that adherence to him was the mark of the 
yeast, did not, of course, venture to answer that his religion had always 
been in a church of which the pope had long been the head, though 
so overlaid with rubbish and superstition, that now it was cleansed 
from his filth the pope did not know it. He was forced therefore 
to hunt through history, and collect all the people who had opposed 
the pope, to string them together, and call them a line of witnesses ; 
to give as scriptural a turn as he could to their points of opposition, 
to amalgamate those points as far as possible, and then to represent the 
matter as the succession of the true church. Having done this, he 
felt himself quite in a condition to answer the papist, by saying, 
“Where was our religion before Luther? Why, in Piedmont, 
France, Germany, England ; in short, all over Europe. We J .uatherans, 
Calvinists, Protestants of all sorts, are in fact Waldenses, Albigenses, 
Leonists, Cathari, Pauperes de Lugduno, Paterines, Arnoldists, Henri- 
cians, Petrobrusians, Berengarians, &c., all those names signifying 
one simple and uniform thing, and meaning nothing more or less than 
right good protestants, holding a scriptural faith, and on that ground 
opposing the pope and the hierarchy.” 

“ Just so,’’ replies the bitter papist ; “I believe you—you protestants 
are the spawn of all those filthy sects—you are the true sons of those 
heretics whom the church so long since denounced and excommuni- 
cated; and every fire that was lighted, every sword that was stained, 
in destroying them is a venerable precedent for dealing with you.” 


(a) LV. xxx. 3. (b) Frag. xiii, 
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“ Hold, hold, friend Gretser,”’ says the bishop of Meaux, you are 
too violent. What can be the use of talking such nonsense ?” “ Non- 
sense, my lord,” replies the Jesuit ; « why, they own it, they are proud 
of it,—confess and be hanged, is good law.” “ Not now-a-days,” says 
the bishop; “ you and Mariana, and one or two more of you, will 
only get laughed at by protestants if you go on so. The argumentum 
ad hominem is fair enough, and it is certainly comical to see some of 
the protestants claiming such a pedigree; but you must know—at 
least you ought to know, if it were only from books which you have 
edited yourself—that a man could no more be a Leonist and a 
Catharist (or, in modern phrase, a Waldensian and an Albigensian) at 
the same time, than he could be both a Turk and a Dutchman.” “ But,”’ 
says the Jesuit, “ they acknowledge that the Waldenses and Albigenses 
were identical.” ‘ No doubt,” rejoins the bishop, “they acknowledge it— 
that is, they are driven to make up the notion, in the teeth of authen- 
tic history, for a very obvious reason. We reproach them with 
novelty, and in reply they tell us that they are the lineal descen- 
dants of the Wiclithites, Hussites, and so on to the Waldenses. So 
far is well enough; but there the pedigree snaps off short, and sets 
them down precisely and definitively in the city of Lyons, under the 
paternal roof of Peter Waldo. That he lived there between the years 
1150 and 1200 is as clear, and I believe as undisputed, as that he ever 
lived at all. What then are they to do for the eleven hundred years 
before his time? ‘The way is this—while Peter Waldo was living at 
Lyons, there were, and for a good while had been, heretics in the 
south of France, whom the church had endeavoured to suppress, 
There is not a shadow of pretence for supposing that Peter Waldo 
had ever had any communication with them; but France is France, 
heresy is heresy, and oppositicn to the church is opposition to the 
church ; so that there was quite sufficient ground for welding them 
on to the Waldenses, and thus carrying back the pedigree somewhat 
further, at least—perhaps a good way, 

“For as to these heretics in the south of France, it is not perhaps 
possible to say precisely when and how they got there. It 1s clear 
that their heresy was Manicheean, and almost beyond a doubt that 
they were emigrant Paulicians or their disciples. It seems as if some 
had found their way into France at an earlier period ; but the probability 
is that they became more numerous at the time of the crusades, 
Still, as I have said, there was something indefinite and uncertain 
about their origin ; and their early history was so obscure that, though 
it required some “ power of face” to do it seriously, yet their remote 
antiquity might be maintained in two different ways :—First, by affirm- 
ing in the face of all contemporary testimony that “the heretics’ 
of the south of France (or, as they were afterwards called, Albigenses, ) 
were not Manicheans, or Paulicians, or anything of the kind. If any 
very distinct statement came in the way, it might be met by saying, 
‘Oh, yes, the historian is here speaking of the Manichean heretics 
who lurked up and down; we do not at all dispute their existence, or 
their abominable heresy—but they had nothing to do with the pure 
scriptural Albigenses, though somehow these filthy blasphemers got so 
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intermixed with the orthodox Albigenses that they were confounded 
together; and besides, the lying papists often charged the good Albi- 
genses with being Manicheeans, out of pure spite. If they were asked 
where they found any account of these good orthodox Albigenses 
who formed the great body among whom (a very odd place) the 
lurking Manicheans hid themselves, their answer was (or ought to 
have been), ‘ We apply to them all passages and descriptions relating 
to heretics which happen to contain no specific charge of Manichzism ; 
especially if they do contain any charge (or anything which can be 
twisted into something like a charge) of holding what is now called 
protestant doctrine ; and, secondly, (assuming the identity of the sects,) 
we apply to them anything that we please of what is said by ancient 
writers respecting the Waldenses.’ 

“ Having thus got up the notion of a great body of orthodox Albi- 
genses, and talked familiarly of the existence of a holy sect in the 
south of France, who were not Manichaans, these writers may very 
safely defy anybody to point out when they got there, and assume 
that they always were there. This is one way of maintaining the 
antiquity of the Albigenses; but recently a still bolder plan has been 
adopted—it is, to admit (what it seems hopeless to deny) that the 
Albigenses sprang from the Paulicians; that it is their pride and 
glory, because the Paulicians held a peculiarly pure scriptural faith, 
and were eminently holy people. Either way, the antiquity of the 
Albigenses is demonstrated. Nothing is wanted but to weld them on 
to the Waldenses. These will give a little orthodoxy in return for 
the antiquity which they receive ; and by using the names of the two 
sects indifferently, and applying to one what is said by ancient writers 
of the other, protestants may make out something like a case,—sufli- 
cient to puzzle a good many of their own party.” 

‘The reader who is familiar with the subject will perceive the ana- 
chronism in which | indulge by putting these speeches into the mouths 
of the parties; but he will understand me as attempting to describe a 
school of doctrine, rather than to represent the precise ideas (much 
less the exact words) of individuals. He will bear this in mind, too, 
when I go on to tell him that there was a protestant advocate standing 
by while the bishop was lecturing the Jesuit. With more than bee- 
like sagacity he drew honey from the nettle, broke away from the 
papists, and cried out to his companions, “ Only think of the invin- 
cible force of truth! Racks and fires could never have extorted the con- 
fession from them—but the papists po conregss that we are descended 
from the Albigenses, and they from nobody knows whom, if not from 
the apostles. Bossuet, the lying papist Bossuet, who still affects to 
deny it himself, is reluctantly compelled to admit that the learned 
Gretser, the mighty Mariana, the unheard-of Cassini, the great Bel- 
videre, the host-in-himself Rorenco, and I know not what papists 
beside, have been forced to admit that the Waldenses are just exactly 
the same as the Lutherans and Calvinists, and had existed a thousand 
years before they were heard of.” 

An ignorant person in the crowd ventured to say, “Pray, Sir, 
what authorities did these good people give for their statements 2” 
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“ Give authorities !’’ replied the protestant ; “Sir, they are authorities : 
commend me to the caviller who asks for authorities from them.” 
“1 beg pardon, Sir,” says the inquirer, “but did any of them live 
before the sixteenth century?” No; but why should you cavil at 
that? they could not help it.” “ Certainly ; but as it was then, they 
had never seen any ante-reformation Waldenses?” “ Of course not; 
but they saw, or might have seen, the Waldenses who were living in 
Piedmont, and who professed that they held the doctrines of the 
reformation, and that their ancestors had done the same from the days 
of the apostles. I take it to have been from them that the illustrious 
Rorenco (who visited them in the seventeenth century ) got his infor- 
mation about the ninth and tenth centuries which makes his work so 
valuable—indeed, I believe, unique. He is, as Leger says, a witness 
‘qui tout seul eit du estre capable de convaincre tous les plus obstinez 
contredisans, et prouver sans replique que les Eglises des Vallées sont 
veritablement Apostoliques.’” ‘ But had these modern writers autho- 
rities which are not accessible to us?” “It is impossible to prove that 
they had not; why should not they, as well as some protestants, who 
occasionally refer us to certain ancient parchments in which they 
found very curious matter? though, as we are not informed where 
these manuscripts were found, or who wrote them, or what became of 
them afterwards, we cannot refer to them. Indeed we only know of 
their existence by these modern works, which are, of course, rendered 
extremely valuable.” “ Do you think these parchments were fur- 
nished by the Waldenses themselves?” “Certainly not; indeed I 
do not think they shone much in the way of manuscripts until the 
seventeenth century. When Cromwell sent Sir Samuel Morland to 
Turin, Archbishop Ussher begged him to collect what he could; and 
he was so lucky as to pick up a good many; among the rest, a regu- 
lar systematic confession of their faith, dated a.p.1120,"" “ Indeed! 
actually dated?’ Yes, Sir,—actually, clearly, and legibly dated ; 
why not?” “Oh, I am sure I have no objection; only it brought to 
my mind a remark of Lord Mansfield, or Lord Kenyon, I am not sure 
which. It was a question of fraudulent conveyance, and on hearing 
the original deed read, and finding it contained a distinct statement 
that the transaction was really bona fide, and for a valuable considera- 
tion, his lordship was pleased to observe that the statement was in 
itself what lawyers call ‘a badge of fraud;’ for that men who were 
really engaged in a bona fide transaction would not think of saying so. 
Was Sir Samuel a judge of manuscripts?” “I do not happen to 
know, but I dare say he was, for he was a clever man; _ he invented 
the drum-capstan and a speaking trumpet.” “Is the language that of 
the beginning of the twelfth century ?” “I do not know, but 1 dare 
say itis. Dr. Gilly informs us that it is very much like what the 
people talk there now-a-days.’ “It is odd that their language should 
have undergone so little change in seven centuries.” “It is; but 
they are altogether a very singular people. Morland, however, did 
not get all the manuscripts; for when the writer just mentioned visited 
M. Peyrani, in the year 1823, he found that ‘high priest of a church 
which is, beyond all shadow of doubt, the parent church of every pro- 
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testant community in Europe,’ seated by the side of ‘a table covered 
with books, parchments, and manuscripts,’ and received his expres- 
sions of ‘ regret that he could no longer display the folios and curious 
old manuscripts that had been handed down to him.’” In answer to 
Dr. Gilly’s inquiry as to what had become of them, he stated that his 
necessities had obliged him tosell them. As this occurred so recently, 
and people are not likely to bay such things in order to destroy them, 
we may hope some day or other to recover these manuscripts. In the 
meantime, there are some things in printed books which are, I appre- 
hend, quite as authentic and instructive, and which it may be worth 
while to notice. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
(Continued from p. 266.) 


We saw, in the last and in the preceding number, something of the 
history of the measures for “ comprehension” and “ toleration’? which 
were in hand in the years 1668 and 1662 respectively, with the con- 
cealed intention in each case, it would appear, of advancing popery. 
Each of these two measures was closely connected with an episcopal 
appointment, made in oppeetins to the judgment, more or less strongly 
expressed or implied, of the heads of the church. In the one case, 
Wilkins was put forward by the Duke of Buckingham ; in the other, 
Gauden, after failing in every attempt to obtain from Clarendon 
higher promotion on the bench, succeeded in securing the good offices 
of the Earl of Bristol, having first offered to the king himself a scheme 
of comprehension. ‘The king is reported to have said, when he heard 
of Gauden’s death, “1 doubt not it will be easy to find a more worthy 
person to fill his place.” His majesty, it would appear, had seen 
enough of “a bishop of’’ his “own making;” and preferment now 
went in the same channel as in the better days of his reign, on the eve 
of the Restoration, and immediately after it. Of Bishop Sparrow, 
Gauden’s successor at Exeter, less need be said, as his name is well 
known. Gunning and Barrow were, in a singular way, companions 
in promotion, as they had been in suffering for their devoted attach- 
ment to the church of England. They were, indeed, accused of a 
papistical inclination ; while the cause of popery was in reality quietly 
advancing by means of such friends of “ toleration” as Gauden and 
Wilkins. 

{K. Cuarves Il. Arcustsuop SuHetpon continued.) “ An. 1667. Nov. 3, 
... the archbishop ... consecrated Anthony Sparrow, D.D.,Bishop of Exeter ...’’* 

“ This learned doctor ...... was born at Depden, in Suffolk ; educated in 


Queen's College, in Cambridge, of which he was successively scholar and 
fellow, but ejected thence, with the rest of the society, for their loyalty and 
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* Le Neve’s Archbishops of Canterbury, p. 185. 
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refusing the covenant, an. 1643. Soon after, he was prevailed upon to take 
the benefice of Hawkdon, in his native county ; but, by that time he had held it 
five weeks, where he read the Common Prayer, he was ejected thence by the 
Committee of Religion sitting at Westminster. After the restoration of his 
majesty, he returned to his living, was elected one of the preachers at St. 
Edmund Bury, and made archdeacon of Sudbury. ...... Soon after, he be- 
came master of the college wherein he had been educated, and thereupon left 
his charge at St. Edmund’s Bury, and in a short time after resigned Hawkdon 
to his curate...... On the 3rd of November, 1667, he was consecrated 
bishop of Exeter, upon the translation thence of Dr. Ward to Salisbury; where 
sitting with great commendations till the death of Dr. Reynolds, [he] was then 
translated to Norwich..... He hath published (1) ‘ Rationale upon the 
Book of Common Prayer,’ &c.. . . (2) ‘ Collection of Articles,’ &c. He died 
towards the latter end of the month of May, an, 1685... .’’"* 

“An. 1669, March 6, the archbishop . . . consecrated Peter Gunning, D.D., 
bishop of Chichester...... 

**On the 21st of the same month, Isaac Barrow, bishop of Sodor or Isle of 
Man, was translated to St. Asaph.”+.... 

“ Peter Gunning was ... bred up in the free school at Canterbury, where being 
found remarkably ripe for the university, he was, at fifteen years of age, sent 
to Clare Hall, in Cambridge, of which house he was soon after made fellow ; 
having been, from his first admittance, very much in the eye of all that univer- 
sity, as having been never wanting in any kind of exercise, either grave or 
jocose, as also noted for one whose extraordinary parts and indefatigable in- 
dustry and study promised great things. After he was master of arts, he took 
upon him the cure of Little St. Mary’s church, in Cambridge, chosen to it by 
the masters and fellows of Peter House, all colleges being ambitious some way 
or other to make him theirs, When the grand rebellion began, or at least [ was] 
about to begin, he was very zealous in opposing the attempts of the then spread- 
ing schisms and troubles, and did not forbear to protest publicly against the fac- 
tion, when it was most formidable. In a sermon also at St. Mary’s, in Cambridge, 
he vehemently and convincingly urged the university to publish a formal pro- 
testation against the rebellious league ; and being occasionally about that time 
in Kent, (upon ashort visit to his mother, lately then a widow, ) he was hunted 
about, and forced to lie in woods, and at length was imprisoned, for having 
assisted some forces, belonging to the king, at Tunbridge, with the charity he 
had moved a neighbouring congregation to by two sermons. Thence he was 
forced to his college to take the Covenant, which he resolutely denying to do, 
was thrown out of his fellowship. But before he left Cambridge, he, with 
Mr, Barrow, afterwards bishop of St. Asaph, Mr. Ward, afterwards bishop 
of Salisbury, and Mr. John Barwick,} and two or three others, did write 
a resolute and well penned treatise against the Covenant, which was afterwards 
published. In the beginning of the year 1644, if not before, he, with the said 
Mr. Barrow, his great companion and fellow sufferer, journeyed to Oxon, 
then his majesty’s head quarters, and, being forthwith made known to that 
most worthy patron of learning, Dr. Robert Pink, warden of New College, he 
entered them chaplains of that house, where they had lodging and diet. In 
July, the same year, Mr. Gunning was incorporated master of arts of this uni- 
versity, but whether Mr. Barrow was, or took any other degree, it appears not 
in the public register. About the same time, Mr. Gunning became curate to 
Mr. Jasper Mayne, at Cassington, four miles north-west distant from Oxon, 
in which service continuing about two years, he endured several affronts and 
abuses by the parliamentarian soldiers from Abingdon and elsewhere, either by 
interrupting him with base language, or by pulling him out of the ehurch. 
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* Wood's Athenw Oxon. vol. ii. p. 1162. +t Le Neve, sup. cit. p. 186, 
t Compare (sup. ) vol. xiii. p. 390; and Barwick’s Life. 
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Besides the constant duty at New College, and his reading prayers and 
preaching every Sunday at Cassington, he sometimes preached either before 
the king or parliament sitting at Oxon. In consideration of which, he was 
one of those many that had the degree of bachelor of divinity conferred upon 
him, and accordingly was admitted on the day before the garrison was sur- 
rendered for the use of the parliament...... After the surrender of Oxon, 
he undertook the charge and tuition of Christopher, afterwards Lord Hatton, 
and Sir Francis Compton, in both of whom he instilled most excellent prin- 
ciples of loyalty, Afterwards, he was chaplain to Sir Robert Shirley, father of 
Robert (which last was made Lord Ferrars of Chartley), who settled on him 
about 100/. per an. for his life, being more particularly moved thereto for 
his great abilities, and the learning which he shewed in the silencing a 
popish priest, with whom he held two or three set disputations,* for the satis- 
faction of his patron and others that engaged him inthem. Not long after, 
Sir Robert Shirley died in the Tower, having been committed to that place for 
his loyalty; so that thereupon Mr. Gunning, betaking himself to the holding 
a constant congregation in the chapel at Exeter House in the Strand, did, by 
his reading the English liturgy, preaching, and administering, assert the 
cause of the church of England, with great pains and courage, when the 
parliament was most predominant; and, his sermons and prayers being per- 
formed very regularly according to the ancient usage of the church, great 
numbers of well affected and honest people flocked to them, as others did to 
other loyal preachers in several parts in and near the city of London, whereby 
thousands being confirmed in the communion of the church of England, as in 
other parts of the nation, was thereby frustrated and taken away the ground- 
less reproach cast upon the true protestants by the Romanists that ‘their 
church was lost.’ Besides these his labours, for which he was often sent for 
and reproved by the usurper Oliver, he would, on the week days, look out all 
sorts of sectaries, and dispute with them openly in their own congregations ; 
nor was there any considerable sect, whether presbyterian, independent, ana- 
baptist, quaker, Brownist, Socinian, &c., but that he held with them, some 
time or other, a set public disputation in defence of the church of England. 
About the time of the king’s restoration, he was possessed of the rectories 
of Cotesmore, in the county of Rutland, and of Stoke Brewen, in Northamp- 
tonshire, which he long before had title to, but [was] kept out for his loyalty. 
The vicarage of St. Martin’s in the Fields, in Westminster, was first designed 
him, and a prebendship of Canterbury; the last he had, but the other not, as 
being thought more for the service of the public to fix him for a while in the 
university of Cambridge, where, being first made doctor of divinity, and 
master of Corpus Christi College, and soon after of St. John’s, he was fora 
little while Margaret Professor, and as soon as Dr. Anthony Tuckney was 
removed he was made Regius Professor of divinity, as the fittest man for that 
chair that could be then chosen, to settle the university right in their principles 
again, after many corruptions had crept in there by means of the rebellion. 

I say that he did not only succeed the said Tuckney in the divinity chair, but 
also in the mastership of St. John’s College, who having been lawfully ejected 
from both, as having no right title to either, yet such was the goodness of Dr. 
Gunning, that he allowed him a very considerable annuity during his life. 
Which act of his, being excellent and singular, is here remembered to his 
everlasting fame; and the rather for this reason, that no presbyterian or in- 


* There was published at Paris in 1658, “ Schism Unmasked ; or, a Late Con- 
ference betwixt Mr. Peter Gunning and Mr. John Pierson, [‘* The same, as it seems, 
who was afterwards bishop of Chester,” Note in Anthony Wood, ] ministers, on the 
one part, and two disputants of the Romish persuasion on the other,” &c. Also, 
“ A Contention for Truth, in two several publie Disputations before thousands of 
people in the church of St. Clement Danes,” &ce. See A. Wood, p. 766. 
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dependent was ever known to allow any loyalist, whose places they had occupied 
for several years, the least farthing, but rather rejected and avoided them, 
vilified, scorned, and exposed them to the plebeians, as empty, formal, and 
starched nothings. These. things I have known, and yet do remember them 
as done in this university [Oxford], and the like without all doubt was used 
at Cambridge: and yet so it is, that some of the dregs of these men that yet 
remain among us have not been content with the king’s clemency to keep 
their places to this day, but take all occasions, upon the least interruption in 
the nation, to breed faction among us, jealousies in the people of the violent 
coming in of popery, make continual clamours after preferment, as if they had 
deserved it as well as sufferers, and | know not what. But now to return to the 
worthy person whom we are further to mention: be it remembered, therefore, 
that, upon the death of Dr. Henry King, he was promoted to the see of Chichester; 
to which being consecrated on the 6th day of March, (the third Sunday in 
Lent,) an. 1669, [he] sate there till the death of Dr. Benjamin Laney, Bishop of 
Ely, which happening towards the latter end of 1674, he was translated to 
that see, on the 4th day of March the same year, with a particular acknow- 
ledgment from his majesty of his steadiness to the church, having kept up the 
face thereof in the worst of times. In all the several preferments that he went 
through, from the first to the last, he was first thought of by his prince, or 
patron, before he himself made any application whatsoever. While he conti- 
nued in Cambridge, he was a constant preacher, and looked upon as so un- 
blameable in his life and practice, that his schismatical and factious adver- 
saries were sorry that they could not possibly fasten the least shot on him. 
Ile was admired by great scholars, as well abroad as at home, for his profound 
divinity, was noted also in England for his diffusive charity, for what he had 
not spent in his lifetime by supplying scholars at Cambridge, by his large 
endowments and bountiful benefactions.in that place, by his great sums laid 
out on his sees, as well as formerly on his livings, by his daily relieving at his 
door, from his table, all sorts of indigent and distressed persons, and by, pri- 
vately supplying others with a plentiful hand, he disposed the remainder of his 
last will and testament to be laid out for the augmentation of poor vicarages. 
At length this worthy bishop, who continued single all his days, wholly 
addicted to his studies and the service of God, and had made preaching and 
doing all the good offices proper to a bishop so much his delight, that, accord- 
ing to the usual saying, he died in his calling, did surrender up his pious soul 
to God on Sunday, the 6th of July, in 1684 ; whereupon his body was buried 
with due solemnity in the cathedral church of Ely. As Dr. F. Turner,* some- 
time fellow of New College, succeeded him in the mastership of that of St. 
John’s chiefly by his means, so did he likewise in the bishoprick of Ely ; be- 
tween whom there passed many affectionate endearments. Much more may 
be said of this most pious and learned bishop, but... . I shall omit it, and 
commend you to his large character, given of him in a book entitled ‘A Dis- 
course delivered in two Sermons in the Cathedral at Ely, in Sept. 1684, &c. 
pp. 4, 5, &c. Written, spoken, and published by Humphrey Gower, D.D., 
Master of St. John’s College, in Cambridge, (in the place of Dr. Turner before 
mentioned,) and one of the prebendaries of Ely.’” ... .+ 

March 2!, 1669. “Isaac Barrow, D.D., Bishop of Sodor or Isle of Man, 
was translated to St. Asaph,” (ut sup.) . 

“This worthy and godly bishop, who was son of Isaac Barrow, of Spiney 
Abbey, in Cambridgeshire, Esq., was educated in St. Peter’s College, com- 
monly called Peter House, in Cambridge, of which he became fellow, but was 
turned out thence by the presbyterians, an. 1643, or thereabouts ; whereupon 
going to Oxon, and his eminency being known there, he was made one of the 


* Best known as the friend, and close companion in preferment, of Bishop Ken, 
+ Wood's Athena, vol. ii. pp. 763—767. 
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chaplains of New College by the most loyal and generous warden thereof, 
Dr. Pink, where continuing till after the garrison of Oxon was surrendered for 
the use of the parliament, (he) shifted afterwards from place to place, and suffered 
with the rest of the loyal and orthodox clergy, till the most blessed return of 
King Charles Il. At which time he was not only restored to his fellowship, 
but also made one of the fellows of Eaton College, near Windsor, which he 
held in commendam with the bishoprick of Man. In April, 1664, he was 
made governor of the Isle of Man by Charles, Earl of Derby, governed it 
piously and prudently, held that office all the time he was Bishop of Man, 
and sometime after his translation to St. Asaph. He was a great benefactor 
to that island, especially to the clergy, did coilect, by his great care and pains, 
from pious persons, one thousand eighty-one pounds, eight shillings, and four- 
pence, with which he bought all the impropriations in the island from the 
Earl of Derby, and settled them upon the clergy, as every one had need. He 
ordered them all to teach school in their respective parishes, and allowed 301. 
per an. for a free school, and 50/. per an, for academical learning. He got also 
one hundred pounds a year settled (which was like to have been lost) upon 
the clergy, which was given by King Charles II., and gave 135/. of his own 
money, for a lease upon lands of twenty pounds a year, towards the main- 
tenance of three poor scholars in the college at Dublin, that in time there 
might be a more learned clergy in the island. He gave likewise 10/. towards 
the making a bridge over a dangerous water, and did many other good works 
there. Afterwards going into England for health’s sake, and continuing 
in a house of the Countess of Derby, in Lancashire, called Cross Hall, he 
received the news of his majesty’s conferring on him the bishoprick of St. 
Asaph . .. to the great rejoicing of the true sons of the church in the diocese 
thereof. After he was settled, he repaired several parts of the cathedral 
church, especially the north and south aisles, and new covered them with lead, 
and caused the east part of the choir to be wainscotted. He laid out a consi- 
derable sum of money in building and repairs about his palace at St. Asaph, 
and the mill thereunto belonging. In the year 1678 he built an almshouse 
for eight poor widows, and did endow it with twelve pounds per ane for ever. 
The same year he procured an act of parliament for the appropriating of the 
rectories of Llaurhaiader and Mochnant, in Denbighshire and Montgomery- 
shire, and of Skeiviog, in the county of Flint; for repairs of the cathedral 
church of St. Asaph, and the better maintenance of the choir thereof; and 
also for the uniting several rectories that were sinecures, and the vicarages of 
the same parishes, within his said diocese of St. Asaph. He also intended to 
build a free school, and to endow it, but was prevented by death. ... 

“This most worthy bishop, Dr. Barrow, died at Shrewsbury, about noon, 
on the 24th of June (Midsummer-day ), an. 1680; and, on the 30th of the said 
month, his corpse was lodged in his house called Argoed Hall, in Flintshire, and 
from thence carried onthe Ist of July to his palace at St. Asaph, and the same 
day to the cathedral church there, where, after divine service and a sermon, the 
said corpse was decently interred by Dr. Nich. Stratford, Dean of St. Asaph, on 


the south side of the west door in the cathedral churchyard, which was 
the place he appointed. .. ."* 


* Wood's Athens, vol. ii. pp. 1140, 1154. What follows in Anthony Wood 
is interesting in connexion with a late trial. “ Over his grave was soon after 
laid a large flat stove, and another over that, supported by pedestals. On the 
last of which is this inscription engraven, ‘ Exuvia Isaaci Asaphensis Episcopi, 
in manum Domini deposite, in spem let resurrectionis per sola Christi merita. 
Obiit dictus reverendus Pater festo Divi Johannis Baptiste, anno Domini 1680, 
wtatis 67, et translationis suw undecimo.’ On the lower stone, which is even 
with the ground, is this inscription following, engraven on a brass plate fastened 
thereunto, which was made by the bishop himself :—‘ Exuvie Isaaci Asaphensis 
Episcopi, in) manum Domini deposite, in spem lete resurrectionis per sola 
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AN EASTER HYMN. 


Spirit! or whatsoe’er best pleas’d thou hearest, 
That breathedst on the bard of Eden’s lyre, 
Ere his maturer hand awoke its clearest 


| And boldest chord ; and bad’st his soul aspire 
(Warm’d inly with thy high and holy fire) 

To sing incarnate Godhead ; let one spark 

rom thy pure lamp illume my tabernacle dark, 


Kindling my lips to sing the victor name 

Of Him who rent stern Hades’ murky thrall, 
Wide reigning Death by dying overcame, 

And op’d Salvation’s golden gate to all ; 












He would not that one stumbler’s step should fall ; 


Ours was his cause; our enemies his foes; 
To save us he expir’d; to justify he rose. 


Full lowly deem I of my worthiness 

Such theme to chant, such presence to entreat; 
Yet would I still one votive garland dress, 

And cast it at my arisen Master’s feet ; 

He will not deem the sacrifice unmeet, 
Though scant and wild its humble blossoms be, 
So liveth there the flower of sweet sincerity. 


Still I my least unworthy wreath would bring 
To greet the morrow’s all victorious morn : 


Lead me then, Spirit! where the Immortal King 
Sleeps in his narrow chamber; soon to scorn 
; The rod of reed, the diadem of thorn, 


In royalty empyreal. Hence, away ! 
Prevent the dawn, my steps! Spirit! awake the lay! 


No more Day’s frighted steeds 
Plunge o’er the ethereal meads 
As night Tartarean blots their lucid way : 


— - nr eR 


Christi merita. O vos transeuntes in domum Domini, domum orationis, orate 


pro conservo vestro, ut inveniat misericordiam in die Domini.’ The said brass 
plate was fastened at first, as it is there reported, over the said west door, but after- 


wards taken down, and fastened to the lower stone, next the body. 
that, as soon as this last epitaph was put up, the contents thereof flew 


tion by the endeavours of the ‘ godly faction’......to make the world be 


But so it was, 
about the na- 
lieve that the 


said bishop died a papist, and that the rest of the bishops were papists also, or at least 
popishly affected, and especially for this reason, that they adhered to his majesty, and 
took part with him at that time against the said faction......But so it is, let them 
say what they will, that the said bishop was a virtuous, generous, and godly man, 
and a true son of the church of England.”......“¢ The said bishop,” the annalist goes 
on to remark, “ was uncle to a most worthy, religious, and learned doctor of both his 


names”"—the well-known Isaac Barrow. 
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Again hath Kidron’s bed 
Blush'd ‘neath their matin tread ; 
On Calvary now their seaward steps delay, 
While hard at Ocean’s emerald gates, 
With lamp of diamond pure, attendant Hesper waits. 


Along the purpling skies 
No cloudy arras lies ; 
All gold and sapphire flames Creation’s dome ; 
In olive grove and palm 
The gales of Heaven are calm ; 
The plumed minstrels seek their leafy home ; 
Exhausted by her Sovereign’s throes, 
Earth celebrates and shares his sabbath and repose. 


Only the rended veil, 
The dark distressfal tale 
Of consummated guilt and terror tells ; 
On Mercy’s mystic throne 
The pontiff’s eve alone 
No more entranc’d in vision’d rapture dwells ; 
Where erst from the cherubic shrine 
Sounded to mortal ear the oracle divine. 


Hark to that festal roar! 
Heaven’s day of rest is o’er! 
To maddening mirth the guilty city springs ; 
Drunken with blood and crime, 
She staggers to her time; 
Night's pitying angel folds his dusky wings 
Where the devoted sons of Scorn 
With nard and Sharon’s spoils their victim brows adorn. 


Yet brief the resting space 
Of Nature’s onward race ; 
Lo! what new pageant climbs the brightening skies? 
Scattering with pearly hoof 
Opposing clouds aloof, 


The imperial vestal’s shadowy steeds arise ; 


Iter subject hosts around retire 
Where’er her ivory wheel rolls on in silver fire. 


Nor now, as oft, the queen 
Veils half her maiden sheen, 
Bashful, averted; from her regal brow 
Back floats the vapoury veil ; 
Each pensive feature pale 
In gaze sedate is earthward bended now, 
As sure some coming scene she knew 
Which well it might beseem celestial eye to view. 


And lo! what wondrous blaze 
Breaks on the blinded gaze ! 
The silver crowned queen hi ath left her throne! 
Radiance outdazzling far 
Lier brother’ r’s noontide car 
Reigns o'er the heaven, unbounded and alone ; 
And midway in the air appears 
A tall and martial form in youth’s maturest years. 
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(Such shape the patriarch seer, 
Aghast with holy fear, 
In haunted plain of Mahanaim saw, 
What time his gifted sight 
Beheld the heavenward height 
With angel legions throng’d; but, smit with awe, 
Dared not on that pure blaze to dwell, 
Where the bright forms expired in light unsearchable.) 


His eye of terror bright 
As the red levin light ; 
Glittering his vest as Tabor’s sunlit snow ; 
The guards, in trembling dread, 
Fall, like the stiffen’d dead ; 
Earth to her centre reels his steps below ; 
He rolls the barrier rock away, 
And Death’s murk shades are fled from heaven's in-pouring day, 


Marvel of marvels! who, 
Forth-issuing on the view, 
Sees Heaven’s high envoy at his presence bow ? 
Is this the Man who died? 
The mock’d, the crucified ? 
It is! it is! heaven’s glories on his brow, 
The conqueror God returns again! 
Burst into song, ye heavens! earth, wake the joyful strain! 


Uplift your heads, ye gates ! 
The Prince of Glory waits ! 
Eternal doors, your opal valves expand! 
Who is this glorious King ? 
He who hath fought to bring 
Death, Hell, and Sin, the captives of his hand ;— 
Nor comes the warrior Chief alone : 
First born of countless sons, he fills heaven’s shining throne. 


Awake and sing, ye just, 
That dwell in sordid dust ; 
Not vainly on your couch heaven's dews are shed ; 
The flower-renewing due 
Shall nobler seed renew ; 
Earth shall cast forth her renovated dead ; 
And thou shalt yield, insatiate Deep! 
Friend, lover, parent, child, that in thy bosom sleep. 


Gird thee, O Prince most high! 
With falchion on thy thigh ; 
With arms of heavenly proof thy foes subdue ; 
In chains of darkness bind 
The monster gods of Ind; 
Crush in their fanes grim Libya's demon crew, 
Till Darien stern, and bright Cathay, 
Thule, and Austral isles, thy peaceful rule obey. 


If we be risen with thee, 
Instruct our hearts to be 
Where now thou sit’st at the right hand of power ; 
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Reign in our souls alone ; 
With arm of might dethrone 
Belial and Mammon in their inward tower, 
And from the heart’s proud pedestal, 
Awed by the present God, let each dark idol fall. 


When o’er the startled ball 
Rings the wide clarion-call, 
And broad combustion wraps the shrinking pole ; 
When heaven’s down rushing stars 
Fall from their blazing cars, 
And the blue roof parts like a shrivell’d scroll, 
O may we meet that fearful hour 
Secure and undismayed, safe in thy grace and power ! " 


Pace 
SL Re 


Lead on, resistless Chief! 
Where pain, distrust, and grief, 
In thy high Solyma no rule retain ; 
Thine arm hath won for us 
The strife victorious ; 

| be Uphold us still what thou hast given to gain ! 
te On, till the gates ef pearl unfold, 
| And our blest footsteps tread the streets of glassy gold. 
: 
: 


No flaming day-star there 
Flings forth his glittering hair 
On the clear azure; at soft eve’s return, 
No glance of dewy eye 
Melts through the darkening sky ; 
No midnight Dian lights her showery urn ; 
The nations roam beneath the beam ‘ 
Of the eternal light which shrouds the throne supreme. 
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The lov'd and parted long 
There meet in joyous throng ; 
Thy healing hand shall dash each tear afar, 
Where the immortal wise 
Shine as their home, the skies, 
And Wisdom’s teachers as heaven’s brightest star, 
While bursts the ever vocal hymn 
trom the symphonious lips of thousand seraphim. 


“ Holiest art thou, O Lord! 
Worthiest to be ador’d! 
Worthiest the victim Lamb that once was slain ; 


uf Glory and sway to Thee, ' 
i Eternal Spirit ! be 
i While heaven’s unresting years their course maintain ; 


Thee all creation’s bounds adore ; 
Blessing, and power, and praise, be thine for evermore.” 
H. T. 
Rectory, Wrington, Feb, 1839. 
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PRACTICAL FAITH REGARDLESS OF THE THREATS OF COMING 
ADVERSITY. 


Cease ye, my fears, that night-long phantom dance! 
Your shadowy crew is on my soul a load 
Wearier than would be all the ills ye bode ; 
Calmly let me attend my doom's advance, 


Nor any thought of what it may be grow 
To cloud my being. So will I ever bear, 
Strongly, all anguish, save alone—to fear : 

In heav’n-lit brightness every chance shall glow. 


Oh! can it be ?—the Future and the Past 
From one eternal spring of goodness flowing ; 
Shall I not taste life’s joy unto the last? 
Yes; I will ever trust in Hin, all knowing; 
Nor drown the whisper that doth bid me home, 
In dreams of evil that may never come. 


’"AroOdavoyrec ire AaXovyrat. 


Brest Saints—who through the womb of earth 
Ilave pass’d to an immortal birth, 

Oh say! does Fancy vainly tell 

That still with us your spirits dwell, 

And ofttimes in Temptation’s hour 

Inspire us with resisting power, 

And, lest our footsteps turn astray, 

Still cross us as in former day, 

Like angel in the prophet’s way ? 


No; saints thrice blest! how oft I hear 
Your warning voice in tone severe, 
Oft stand your forms at dead of night 
Beside me, clad in heavenly light ; 
While sadly turn your looks divine 
Upon this earthly soul of mine. 


Oh! wayward soul, and pregnant still 
With thoughts of good and acts of ill, 
Where reason, struggling with desire, 
Still yields to his unhallow’d fire, 

Oh! ne'er for momentary ease 

Stifle such healthful thoughts as these ; 
Woo them in solitude, and tread 

In converse with the blessed dead ; 
Woo them in busier scenes, where sin 
Creeps unperceived the soul within ; 
And may the sainted spirit throw 

Its mantle on the friend below. 


Vou, XV.—April, 1839. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 





MR. DOWLING IN REPLY TO MR. FABER. 


My pear Sir,—When I troubled you with my last letter, I fully in- 
tended to take no further notice of what Mr. Faber had written, or 
might write, about the Paulicians. ‘The course which that gentleman 
was taking seemed better calculated to shew the public the untenable 
nature of the paradox which he had undertaken to maintain, than any 
attempt to refute or expose it. But his letter published in your last 
number obliges me to return to the subject. It contains a passage 
which prevents my remaining silent. 

It appears that Mr. Faber has at last seen fit to read my “ Letter 
on the Paulicians,’’ and has employed your pages as the medium of 
communicating to the public, and the author, the very low opinion he 
entertains of its merits. That he should express such an opinion 
affords me no surprise. It would have been unreasonable to expect 
him to confess that he had been mooting a point which had been 
already settled. Whatever may be his success with other people, 
the controversialist has rare ly any difficulty in persuading himself. 
Our views, moreover, with respect to the use and value of his- 
torical testimony (though I beg to have it understood that mine are 
by no means correctly expounded by Mr. Faber) are so exceedingly 
different, that we are very little likely to afford satisfaction to e¢ ach 
other on any disputed point of history. He will regard mine as 
common-place and unphilosophical ; I must regard his as sophistical 
and dangerous, 

But I am not going to be guilty of such an impropriety as to com- 
plain of Mr. Faber’s criticising a produe tion which has been before the 
public for some years; I only regret that he did not put himself in a 
condition to criticise it before he published his book. It would have 
prevented much which must have been more unpleasant to him than 
tome. As to what he is pleased to say of it now, I am satisfied to 
appeal from his judgment to all well-instructed stadents of church- 
history; and have only to express a modest suspicion, that Mr. 
Faber's recent letters in your Magazine have shewn that his opinions 
on such subjects are—not quite infallible. 

Mr. Faber’s letter, howe ‘ver, insinuates a charge which I must not 
allow to pass unnoticed. In referring to the form of abjuration which 
I bring forward in my pamphlet (p. 35) as a strong proof of the 
Manichewism of the Paulici ‘lans, he is pleased to say—“ His autho- 
rities, we may observe, say only, as he himself quotes them, that the 
form was drawn up for the use ‘of the converted MANIcH@AN ; but 

Mr. Dowling says, that it was the very formula in which the Pau.i- 
CAN renounced his errors.’ 


And lam ae cordingly accused of one of 
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the most miserable shifts of weak and unscrupulous polemics, in 
urbitrarily assuming this form to have been used at the admission of 
the Paulicians, 

There seems to be a fatality attending Mr. Faber in this matter. 
In the present instance he is as unfortunate as usual. ‘To his accusa- 
tion, or insinuation, or suspicion, (for I cannot quite see whether he 
means to make a charge of folly or knavery,) I give this plain answer : 
If the title of all the MSS. of the Formula Receptionis had been the 
same as that given by Cotelerius, it would still be quite certain that 
the Manicheans intended were the Paulicians; for this very obvious 
reason, that the document expressly names Paul and John, Constan- 
tine, Symeon, Carbeas, and the other Paulician teachers and leaders. 
But it so happens that the MS. transcribed by Tollius, whose work I 
had before me when I was writing, is actually intituled, Té£is yevopérn 
éxi roic ard Manyaiwy cai TMuvitcardy émorpepovor mode rv cafapay 
kal GAnO4 rior judy trav Xporivov,—i.e., “ Order observed in the 
case of those who are converted from the Manicheeans and Paulicians 
to the pure and true faith of us Christians ;’’ and that the editor faith- 
fully copied what he had before him is sufficiently shewn by the fact, 
that it is plain from his notes that he did not know who the Pauli- 
cians were. It is no doubt of great importance to Mr. Faber to get 
rid of the evidence furnished by this piece; which, whatever he may 
choose to say, was undoubtedly the form of admitting the Paulicians 
to baptism,—for all the errors renounced in it are of a Gnostic or 
Manicheean character. So that if, as he would persuade us, the 
Paulicians did not entertain errors of that nature, they could actually 
obtain admission to the church without renouncing any of their pecu- 
liar opinions. ‘To think this, is truly to suppose a marvellous want of 
sagacity in the civil and ecclesiastical rulers who had such an extra- 
ordinary taste for the use of “ flames” and “ faggot.”’ It would have 
been allowing the heretics to slip through their fingers with a simplicity 
certainly very remarkable in men of such persecuting propensities. 

But I heartily wish to have done with this discussion. — It is plain 
that the evidence which has satisfied every scholar who has examined 
it will have no effect upon Mr. Faber. He is too deeply in love with 
his witnesses to admit anything against them. He is too deeply 
pledged to his theory to give up any part of it. He tells us that he 
has entered upon this subject at considerable length elsewhere. He 
will do as he pleases; but I cannot help thinking that he would have 
done better to confine the exhibition with which he has lately enter- 
tained the students of history to a periodical work. The maxim is, 
« Dulce est desipere in loco.’ He can scarcely expect to increase his 
reputation with posterity by saddling the defence of a baseless fancy 
upon a work which has any prospect of perpetuity, 

Though I have scarcely to thank Mr. Faber for any unusual 
measure of courtesy, I may truly say that I write of him “ more in 
sorrow than in anger.” I have no childish ambition of triumphing at 
his expense, and purposely abstain from all allusion to the many topics 
of his letter which would furnish matter for expostulation and plea- 
santry. 1 only add, that it has been extremely painful to me to find 
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him writing in a tone and upon principles more worthy of a philosophe 
of the last century than a Christian divine of our own. It was in an 
evil hour for his fame that, with such a slender provision of the neces- 
sary information, and unacquainted as he is with the very rudiments 
of historical criticism, he should have ventured to discuss important 
questions connected with the ecclesiastical history of the middle ages. 
I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, J. G. Dow.ine. 
Southgate-street, Gloucester, March 5, 1839. 





ON THE SUPPRESSION OF “WAKES.” 


Sir,—F rom your Magazine I have learnt that “ there are petitions to 
parliament now under signature,” and that “a society is established, 
with the Bishop of Hereford as patron, for the suppression of Sunday 
wakes.”” Now on reading this intelligence two things occurred to 
me—first, if these assemblies, although as riotous as described, be 
‘«‘ wakes,” is it wise or proper to apply to parliament about them? or, 
if they be “ bloody routs,’ why should one on the episcopal bench be 
singled out to patronise a society for their suppression? As a leader 
of the forces to quell disturbances, one would have thought that the 
lord-lieutenant of a county would have been the fittest person. But 
before we talk of suppressing these meetings, let it be determined 
whether they are in anywise connected with the ceremonies of the 
chureh, whether they may not be an abuse of*some of its almost for- 
gotten privileges, or are they the revels of an ignorant peasantry? I 
km the last man that would connive at any riotous assembly of the 
people on any day; and I do hope, if there be not sufficient power at 
present in the hands of the magistrates to suppress such meetings, that 
the legislature will forthwith grant what may be requisite. I feel 
jealous of any lay interference with anything which regards the 
chureh, and I therefore trust her faithful children will pause before 
they sign any petitions to parliament for its interposition with “ wakes.” 
A precedent, however, may be found in the reign of Hudibras, when, 
in consequence of the prayers “against the Egyptian bondage of 
holidays,” an ordinance was passed to abolish festivals, die Martis, 
8 Juni, 1647. But with all due deference to such high authority, 
and to any interpretation which may be given in some new dictionary 
in this enlightened age to the word “ wake,” I cannot divest myself of 
reverence for those festivals which are described in the first edition of 
Dr, Johnson as “ the feasts of the dedication of the church, formerly 
kept by watching all night.” 

Now, if the meetings in Herefordshire are in nowise growing out of 
any religious relic, why should the clergy and the bishop be so for- 
ward to put down what may be better left to the arm of civil power ? 
If, on the other hand, they are some vestige of better things, may not 
the church, with episcopal power and blessing, remedy the evil? I do 
hope it may. In the first place, therefore, let us see what a “ wake’’ 
is; and here I will call attention to the definition of it as given above 
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—“ the feast of the dedication of the church, FORMERLY kept by watch: 
ing all night; and what is very similar to this is implied in the 
Welsh word gwyimabsaut, literally meaning, the watch feast of the 
holy son—i.e., of the patron saint. Bingham states, that the festivals 
of the martyrs (from which the dedication feast was taken) were 
always introduced with a vigil. And the connexion between fast and 
festival is most beautifully brought before us in the last of Mr. New- 
man’s published Sermons, from which I take the liberty of transcribing 
the following passage :—“ This, too, must be said concerning the con- 
nexion of fasts and feasts in our religious service—viz., that that 
sobriety in feasting which previous fasting causes, is itself much to be 
prized, and especially worth securing. For in this does Christian 
mirth differ from worldly, that it is subdued; and how shall it be sub- 
dued except that the fast keeps its hold upon us, and, while it warns 
and sobers us, actually indisposes and tames our flesh against indul- 
gence? In the world, feasting comes first, and fasting (qy.?) after- 
wards.” The propriety of this is pointed out by Hooker, with his 
usual felicity of expression; he says, “ It seemeth that fasts have been 
set as the ushers of festival days, for preventing of those disorders as much 
as might be, wherein notwithstanding the world always will deserve, as 
it hath done, blame, because such evils being not possible to be rooted out, 
the most we can do is in keeping them low, and to create in the minds 
of men a love towards a frugal and severe life, to undermine the 
palaces of wantonness.” ’ 

I trust I have quoted enough to shew that fasts should precede fes- 
tivals—i.e., “ wakes ;” and I think it may be fairly concluded that it 
is from the neglect of one that the other has grown into abuse. So 
beautifully and intimately do most of the ordinances of our church 
depend on one another; we may not at once perhaps perceive their 
utility, and at last we only learn it, not from obedience but from dis- 
regard of them. For this reason I should with great reluctance see 
‘‘ wakes” abolished: while they are kept, a hope may exist for the 
reintroduction of the primitive watch or fast ; but if the feast be done 
away with there will be but little chance of its being ever restored, 
under any restrictions. ‘There are many things which in themselves 
seem of little consequence, but from the neglect of which great evils 
flow. If our saints’ days were regularly kept holy, and their vigils 
properly observed, a greater reverence might grow for holy men and 
holy things. How many churches are the tombs of martyrs! how 
many altars have we seen profaned! and with what little respect is 
the priesthood sometimes treated! Let it therefore be tried, before 
wakes are put down, whether a strict and proper attention to the fasts, 
festivals, and vigils of our church may not yet render those feasts sub- 
servient to the cause of religion. Let us hope, too, that such a course 
may be taken,—the obvious one for the clergy ; and what may not be 
expected from their exertions, strengthened by the approbation and 
encouragement of their bishop? But let not all the labour, all the toil, 
(as is too frequently the case,) be thrown on the clergy; let the 
gentry, let farmers, keep the fasts, and attend the festivals with their 
families; it is from their absence that disorder is likely to ensue. 
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While masters and mistresses are present, the servants must be under 
some restraint; and if the former were imbued with thorough Chris- 
tian principles, there would be less fear of the latter falling into 
excess. It is from the want of the presence of those who have control, 
of those who from station and from years ought to set an example, 
that others “run riot;” and I would caution those who enjoy this 
world’s goods, in the words of an ancient father, that “ by festival 
solemnities and set days we dedicate and sanctify to God the memory 
of his benefits, lest unthankful forgetfulness thereof should creep upon 
us in the course of time.” 
1 have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
MILEs. 


ON THE LITERARY TREATMENT OF ENGLISH CATHOLICS BY 
ROMAN CATHOLICS, 


Sir,—The case which | am about to set before you and your readers is, 
in part, personal to myself, as it concerns a work of mine, “ Memoirs of 
the Council of Trent,’ &c. It is likewise personal to yourself, as you 
were pleased to pronounce an encomium upon the work, of which I 
have gratefully availed myself in every advertisement of it which has 
appeared, But neither of these facts, or both together, are the chief reason 
by which I should feel inclined, or perhaps justified, in troubling either 
niyself or the public on such a subject. It is because the case which 
| shall produce is of a public character, as illustrating the kind of 
honesty and honour which protestant writers have to expect from 
authors, particularly professed critics, of the Roman church, more 
especially if anonymous, that | venture to occupy a portion of your 
pages with a discussion which might otherwise need an apology. 

In a Dublin Review for last year, No. IX. p. 43, at the close of 
the note, occur the following words: “ M. Ranke refrains from quoting 
Mr. Mendham’s Memoirs of the Council of Trent, because, as he justly 
observes (vol. ili, p. 289), the author of them has not displayed the 
learning and study necessary for working out his materials.” The 
article is a review of “ Ranke’s History of the Popes.” 

[ apprehend that any competent reader will interpret this passage 
as au assertion, in the first place, that Professor Ranke has refrained 
from quoting the Memoirs; secondly, that he has given as the reason 

of the alleged omission, that the author failed in certain necessary 
qualifications ; and thirdly, that the necessary qualifications in which 
he was deficient were, both learning and study. 

The reviewer expressly refers to the place of Ranke’s history which 
he professes to represent. It is av follows :— 

“In Mendham’s Memoirs of the Council of Trident findet sich manches 
neue und gute; z. B., finden wir p. 181, einen Auszug aus den Acten 
des Paleotto, sogar dessen Einleitungen, selbst zu einzelnen Sessionen, 
wie zur 20step; aber es ist nicht das gehérige Studium dahinter- 
gesetzt.” 
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I will now give an English translation of the passage, with which 
a friend familiar with the German language furnished me; as indeed 
with the original passage, before 1 possessed the book. 

“ A great deal that is new and good is to be found in Mendham’s 
Memoirs of the Council of Trent—for example, p. 181, we find an 
K:xtract of the Acts of Paleotto, particularly his Introductions, even to 
separate Sessions, as to the 20th ; but it has not been backed by the 
requisite study.” 

It may just be observed, that the French translation, by A. de S. 
Chéron, agrees as closely as need be with this version, tom. ii, 
p. penult, And now I freely profess that I feel no dissatisfaction 
with the judgment of Professor Ranke. He is certainly mistaken in 
representing a particular passage as an extract from Paleotto; for the 
whole account of the concluding sessions of the council have for their 
continued basis the Acts of Paleotto, which are a regular and continued 
history of the final assembly of the council. The letters of the prin- 
cipal agents of the time form the other principal source. 1 am con- 
vinced, however, that this inadequate representation arose, not from 
any design, but from the hasty manner in which the author turned 
over the pages of the Memoirs. It is as well not to hazard a judg- 
ment on such examination ; but in particular cases it may be excused. 
To the censure contained in the last sentence I might reply, that the 
professor is a gentleman not easily to be pleased. He has treated my 
betters, Sarpe, Pallavicino, Raynaldi, Le Plat, with a hypercritical 
severity which might well render me contented under my own lash. 
But the censure is exceedingly indefinite; and I must say that I feel 
no particular mortification in not coinciding in taste with Professor 
Leopold Ranke. If he had written his history after more experience, 
he would, I doubt not, have thought and written in a style very 
different from that which characterizes his present work. He and his 
sovereign, like honest men, were full of charity and confidence towards 
the subjects of the pope. But the archbishop of Cologne has taught 
them both, as the events of the last ten years have taught us, that the 
only natural reward of kindness and favour towards true sons of the 
Italian see is the gratitude of the cherished viper. As to the defects 
of the Memoirs, of which I am sufficiently sensible, and only wish that 
the task had fallen into abler, and as willing, hands, I can only say, that 
my real object was, not to display study or learning, but to give the 
public énfurmation in a simple, straight-forward way, which, it is no 
affectation to add, would not be otherwise within their reach. And 
upon this point I am not at all anxious to dwell. Fact, which is 
plainly fact, must be known. 

And now, to come nearer to the main point, it is assumed, and 
really asserted by the Dublin reviewer, that Ranke has refrained from 
quoting the Memoirs. He clenches the assertion by the following 
statement, that Ranke’s opinion of the work was the reason of the 
omission. It should be understood that the Memoirs and the first 
voluine (first edition) of Ranke’s work were published in the same 
year, 1834—the Memoirs at the beginning of the year, as far as my 
recollection serves—Ranke’s Popes, of course, as the fact will prove, 
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at a later part of the year. Now it would be nothing very extra- 
ordinary, in this case, since the only portion of his history in which he 
had any concern with Tridentine matters was confined to the first 
volume, if he had omitted all reference to certain Hnglish memoirs of the 
council ; unless, indeed, this view were contradicted by an express asser- 
tion of his own, that he had purposely neglected those English memoirs 
for certain alleged reasons. It is well known by those who have any 
acquaintance with the Berlin professor's able, but farfrom faultless work, 
that his views of the transactions which he records are very summary 
and sketchy ; and ¢hat in rather an arbitrary manner as well as degree. 
It is likewise to be observed, that the author has pretty exclusively 
confined himself to the MSS. documents to which he had access, 
generally pretermitting printed and common sources. And it ts the 
fact, that in his brief outline of the two first assemblies of the council 
of Trent there is no reference to the English memoirs published in the 
same year, and, in all probability, not till after the first part of Ranke's 
first volume was in the press and printed. In the account, however, 
of the third, last, and most important convention of the council, of 
which the account occurs pp. 329—351 of the first volume, second 
edition in 1838, there are three distinct references to the Memoirs, as 
authority, pp. 334, 344, 345. In the third volume likewise, among 
the documents, in that the subject of which is Sarpi, p. 276, speaking 
of a MS. history of Milledonne which he possessed, he adds, “ welche 
auch Fosearini und Mendham kennen.”’ ‘These, added to the refer- 
ence first adduced, are really even more notice than a foreigner, with 
so little notoriety and introduction as the present writer can pretend to, 
could well expect from a distant university. The only wonder with 
me is, that the work was known at Berlin at all, particularly so early. 

But now, what becomes of the Dublin reviewer's assertion, that 
Ranke has refrained from quoting Mr. Mendham’s Memoirs, with the 
reason given by the author for the same? and what becomes of his 
veracity ; 

‘he reason for a false assertion falls, together with the falsehood of 
the assertion, and only serves to render the falsehood double. 

It will be remembered, that the Dublin reviewer—perhaps through. 
out he will claim the benefit of an Irish bull—has thought fit, under 
shelter of the Prussian professor, to impugn the “ learning” as well as 
“study” of the author of the Memoirs. Iam not at all concerned 
to vindicate the learning of that author; but I am concerned to expose 
to the public the sheer invention, the palpable, interested,"calumnious, 
and, I fear I must add, intentional, falsehood, of the gratuitous addition. 

The reader who examines well the extract from the Dublin Re- 
viewer will probably admire the dexterous construction of the whole, 
and the art displayed in it of intertwining so much neutral truth with 
so much substantial, though similar, untruth, as either to recommend 
the fabrication in a lump, or provide a point of defence on detection, 
as the case may require. 

I cannot, however, conclude without offering the critic my best 
thanks for the real, though involuntary, compliment which he has paid 

my work. If there were not something in it calculated to make him 
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and his ehureh feel, I believe he would as gladly have omitted all 
reference to it, as he feigns the professor of Berlin to have done. I do 
not take to my learning, or study, or any other quality, the credit of 
being formidable to the members of the Roman communion ; but I well 
know that nothing is more closely concealed, and more dreaded when 
exposed, than some of the vital documents of their own church, 
Nothing which her enemies can say carries so much terror to her 
heart as the echo of her own words. In the case of a work, then, 
which is hardly more than such an echo, the point with them (since 
compulsion as yet is out of the question,) is, to obviate the curiosity 
especially of their own people as effectually as possible. And this 
is to be done, not by violent or elaborate censure, which would dis- 
close the feeling excited, and defeat the object, but by an apparently 
dispassionate and passing remark, which shall impress upon the reader 
that the work in question is entitled to no particular attention, and 
may be neglected without any loss of valuable information. ‘The 
obnoxious author is not to be set upon with sword or pistol, but he is 
to be quietly smothered with a wet blanket. To do them justice, 
Romanists have treated their own brethren, on necessity, in the same 
way. A Watson and a Widdrington, a Berington and a Geddes, 
have been silently entombed with the observation, as the sub-jesuitic 
C. Butler would phrase it, “they are not much esteemed by catholics.”’ 
Even their great historian, C. Dodd, fell within the gripe of a catholic 
constable, who compelled him to say, that “there is little mercy to be 
expected” from those who attack the jesuits. He adds, * The cry is, 
Lord, have mercy upon him : take him, gaoler.”’ Dodd well understood 
his own church.* 

Whether the reported be the real conductors of the Dublin Review, 
I known not, though I believe it, But 1 certainly had it to learn, 
that it was so important an object to them to put an extinguisher 
upon their own most authentic conciliar records, as exhibited in the 
Memoirs, that, for the sake of attaining it, they were content to deliver 
up their own veracity, or, what may be dearer to them, their reputa- 
tion for veracity, to irretrievable contempt. One effect of their incon- 
siderate liberality is certain and entitled to gratitude—for the future, 
their world as well as our own will understand the exact value, not 
only of their judgment, but of their assertion. Joseph MENDHAM. 


Sutton Coldfield. 


P.S. In my letter on the Papal Index of 1835, which you did me 
the favour to insert in your last, the oversight is committed of repre- 
senting Mr. Hallam’s Constitutional History as existing in a Latin 
version. The words Latine vero refer to the title only, which is im- 
mediately added, as is usual in similar cases—viz., Blunt's Vestiges 
and others. Romanists sometimes erect a petty triumph on such 
foundations. 


— — -—— + ee _-— - —_—_—<— 


* An Apology for the Church History, &c. 1742, p. 202. This, with the “ Spe- 
cimen of Amendments” will doubtless be reprinted by Mr. Tierney. 


Vou. XV .—April, 1839. 3F 
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TRACTS FOR THE TIMES. 


Sir,—In the last number of the Church of England Quarterly Review 
| observe an article on “ The Tracts for the Times,” in which the 
reviewer, in no very mild spirit, though probably much to his own 
satisfaction, endeavours to invalidate the authority of tradition, the 
rejec tion of which, he tells us, was the vital principle of the Reforma- 
tion; and he dismisses one after another all the primitive fathers, as 
wholly undeserving of the least attention. It may, however, be matter 
of some doubt, what are real/y the views on this Subject which are in- 
tended to be set forth in this review. On the one hand, the reviewer 
maintains (with Dr. Shuttleworth) that, the first links being wanting, 
no addition to the length of the chain will remedy the defect—that 
tradition is not to be set up (even) as auxiliary to revelation—that 
he cannot understand how this tradition, assumed to be pure, is to be 
proved more genuine than the traditionary rubbish which may 
be read in the patristical pages—that the main point to be decided 
is the vadidity or invalidity of tradition—that this must be the 
stand which erery one of common sense will take in this dispute 
—aud that there is no point which may be more satisfactorily deter- 
mined, even if a reference be made to the weary Volumes of the fathers; 
for their credulity will shew that tradition flowing through their pages 
cannot be regarded as apostolical. On the other hand, he allows that 
tradition, legitimately employed, is not without its value. And he 
tells us that, where “we find the obvious purport of the scripture 
illustrated by the belief and practice of the primitive church, we allow 
to the fathers the high respect which they deserve.” But surely the re- 
viewer must himself be aware that the testimony of these primitive 
fathers, whom, it seems, he does allow to be deservi ing of high re spect, 
is valuable, not merely on points where the purport of se ripture is 
obvious, but especially where there is a controversy and dispute. 
And by asingular felicity in the putting together the contents of this 
very number of his review, he has himself given us, in another article, 
a very apposite example of a case in point. In the notice of Mr, Har- 
court's volumes on the Doctrine of the Deluge, the reviewer, alluding 
to the opinions of those who deny the truth of baptismal regeneration, 
SaLVS, 

“ In refutation of these new interpreters of the scriptures, of these men who would 
understand the minds of the apostles in a way differing from that in which they 
themselves understood them, Mr. Harcourt examines the doctrine according to the 
fathers of the three first centuries, and cogently asks, ‘ Who are most competent to 
judge what was the meaning of the language used by the evangelists and apostles ? 
Shall we consult those who ‘Niwed fourteen centuries after shen, or those who lived 
with them, and conversed with them, and were taught by them, and received from 
them all their knowledge of Christianity? And if no reasonable man can doubt that 
their contemporaries were the most capa ible of conveying to us that instruction, it follows 
that those whom they instructed were in the best condition for receiving the truth, and 
transmitting it to their successors in return. ‘The nearer we ascend to the fountain head, 
the purer will the water tlow; the three first centuries, therefore, after the apostles, 


1; 
were more likely to know in what sense the apostles themselves used a theo’ ogic: al 
term, than any three centuries that have since el: apsed.’ None, it would be supposed, 


(continues the reviewer, ) could be found re ady to controvert this sound canon of 


criticism ; but such unfortunately there are.” 
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Does the reviewer mean to class himself as one of the unfortunate 
controverters of a sound canon of criticism? Does he mean this as a 
geutle hint that we are not to pay the least attention to what he writes 
in his other article about tradition? Again, the reviewer with great 
sunplicity observes, “ Modern systems of theology have perplexed 
what before was simple ; we must therefore look to the unsophisti- 
cated Christianity of the primitive church.” Excellent indeed ; the 
tradition of the primitive church may then be made auxiliary to 
revelation—the volumes of the fathers, if weary, are yet useful for 
settling the disputes between theologians. Has the reviewer then 
found the first link, which he thought was wanting? Has the patris- 
tical rubbish been cleared away, and have some valuable materials 
been discovered? Is the credulity of the fathers suddenly changed 
into a wholesome faith in apostolical teaching ; so that tradition flowing 
through their pages may be regarded as apostolical? Again, the re- 
viewer tells us that, 


“ Mr. Harcourt may fairly be said to have set the subject of baptismal regeneration 
at rest ; for it is impossible for any one of contrary opinions to overthrow the evidences 
which he has collected. Feeling the strength of these evidences, he rightly urges, 
that the four first centuries of Christianity are better interpreters of the sense of any 
controverted term used by the apostles, than Zuingle or Calvin, who lived more than 
a thousand years after them. This continuous stream of unanimous testimony from the 
apostolic age downwards sweeps every objection before it.”’ 


And I think, in the general sweep, we may believe that the re- 


viewer's favourite position, as stated above, “that the rejection of 


tradition was the vital principle of the Reformation,’ has been irre- 
vocably lost. I trust, however, that the reviewer himself was not 


endangered in the flood, though he does tell us, that “every one of 


common sense’ was to take his stand on this very point—* the in- 
validity of tradition.” 

Your space will not admit of my enumerating the happy juxta- 
position of bane and antidote in this number at greater length. I shall 
conclude with simply asking, “if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the battle?” and also, whether it would 
not be advisable, before he assumes to direct the views of the public 
on a point of such importance, that the Editor of the Church of 
ingland Quarterly should have some definite views of his own ? 

I] remain, Sir, yours truly, I. F. 


ON RATING TITHES. 


Dear Sir,—The pages of the “ British Magazine’ have, from its 
commencement, been most liberally open to fair and gentlemanly dis- 
cussion; and I should regret much if it were considered that | had 
transgressed j in my observations upon the rating question against such 
rules. Lam not aware that 1 have written in the spirit of “ crimina- 
tion,” or personal dispute. My object has been simply to make 
known the true bearings of a most important question ; and with this 
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view I beg your indulgence of one or two remarks upon Mr. Austen's 
letter of Feb. 8th. To remove the weight of my argument against 
his position, the rev. gentleman gives a new version of two of the 
cases, and denies the support of some of the authorities I had quoted. 
That Mr. Austen designated the Jodrell decision an “ entirely new 
thing,’ and challenged the production of a case decided on similar 
principles, cannot be denied. Not one only, but several such were 
produced, and left by Mr. A. undisputed. Surely then, after my 
friendly challenge at the close of my first letter, I had a right to 
assume that he was convinced of his error in supposing the Jodrell de- 
cision “ a new thing.” Mr. Austen now, however, connects the ‘* new 
thing’’ with personal ability, and says, “ This rating in respect of 
personal ability, Mr. Metcalf requires me to confess that I had very 
ignorantly considered to be a “ new thing.’ In proof of my ignorance 
he bas referred, first, to Nolan; second, to various decisions; and 
third, to sundry persons who have written on the subject. The deci- 
sion was, allowance is not to be made for interest of capital. Nolan 
says the contrary (225), The passage quoted by Mr. A. is in p. 226, 
buat if he had looked into page 222, he would have found Nolan lay- 
ing down, when interest is, and when it is not, to be allowed :—“ A 
trader may subtract the interest of borrowed capital— Yet he cannot 
allow interest for his own.” Tun his remark on Rex v» Brown, Mr. 
Austen is most unfortunate. He says, “ The dairymen were thus 
declared rateable only in respect of the cows, and not in respect of their 
profits or personal ability.” Now the case, as reported, states that the 
dairymen were not rated at all, because the profits on the cows had 
been rated in the hands of the farmer. And Lord Ellenborough said, 
“The principle is, that what has once paid, shall not be made to pay 
ayain, 

The only other case commented upon by Mr, A. is & Rex ». Ox- 
ford Canal Company.” He says, “ In this case, Chief Justice Abbott 
seid, * This canal is rateable on the principle of being so much land 
covered with water. Thus the principle of rating the company in respect 
of the profits of their business, or their personal ability, was altogether 
rejected.” Very true. But why were the profits of the company not 
allowed to remain in the rate? The Chief Justice himself assigned 
the reason ; because, “IN THIs PARISH, land is rated according to the 
rent” only, and not upon the full profits of the farms. Whether Mr. 
Austen has used fairly my references to Lord Hale, Mr. Cary, and 
Sir Ff. Eden, T leave to others. They were adduced to support the 
Justice of rating personal property, and not to expose the ignorance of 
the rev. gentleman, as he is pleased to assume. 

Mr. Austen says, “It was not the egvity but the practice that I 
denied.” And, “In regard to Mr. Lefevre’s proposed bill, I never 
commended that.” Upon these two assertions I shall offer no com- 
ment, but reter your readers to the following passages in Mr. A.’s first 
letter upon the subject, in your September number :—“ It appears to 
me that the tithe owners (the clergy, I might say) are rather hasty and 
unguarded in complaining of Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s bill.”. . 1 think it a 
Very important consideration for the clergy, whether or not their com- 
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plaints and demands are jus/ and reasonable.” “ The bill was doubt- 
less introduced to set aside the decision of the King’s Bench, in the 
case of Rex v. Jodrell, and it would have been more honest if that 
purpose had been openly avowed ; but of the bill itself, as affecting the 
rating of tithes, the clergy have no cause to complain.” I have now only 
to close the correspondence by offering you my warmest thanks for 
your indulgence, and remain, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
Wa. Mercatr. 
Rectory House, Foulmire. 


PASTORAL AID SOCIETY. 


My pear Sir,—l have read the letters in the last Number of the 
‘“ British Magazine’’ on the subject of “Church Societies” with a 
mind predisposed to rejoice in any observations calculated to enforce 
the Christian duties of unity and order and obedience. 

The letter signed “ W.” enters the most fully, and to my mind 
very satisfactorily, into the question—“ What constitutes a Church 
Society ?” but proves the writer of it to be wholly unacquainted with 
the pretensions, objects, and constitution of the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society ; his misrepresentation of which is the cause of my now ad- 
dressing you. 

I entirely concur in what your correspondent says on the main sub- 
ject of his letter, and earnestly hope that what he has written may do 
much good; and admit that the instance cited of the formation of a 
regular Church Society by the Scottish Kpiscopal Church is an 
instance of holy, admirable, and beautiful order. I agree likewise 
with him, that none perhaps of the great Religious Societies now ex- 
isting in Kngland, and am rejoiced that he should say so, can be deno- 
minated church societies, in the sense in which that society to which 
he refers, as established at Edinburgh, must be; because they were 
not instituted in that formal and solemn manner, under a general 
synod of the church, nor authoritatively declared to be annexed to it; 
and because some of the largest of them have not been regulated, 
and cannot be regulated, as that society, in consequence of its superior 
organization, is likely to be. In the fullest manner do these observa- 
tions apply to the Venerable Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, which was first instituted by the voluntary association of indi- 
viduals, and certainly could not at its commencement have been con- 
stituted a church society, by the mere fact that the persons who formed 
it conceived that it would forward the designs of the church ; neither was 
there any particular time afterwards in the history of this great society 
in which any act was done that changed the character of it; for 
though as a voluntary society it has done much good, and has been 
dignified by the presence and support of the hierarchy, none can say 
that it has been, or now is, governed and directed by those to whom it 
belongs to govern and direct all church affairs. 

I agree, likewise, that if the venerable society in question is heuce- 
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forth to be constituted a church society in the fullest sense, those who 
have the chief authority and power of ‘control in the church must have 
the like in it, its prese nt organization must needs be changed, and a 
new committee unde Tr the bis shops be formed, that order and submis- 
sion may be maintained, and that ne ither the inferior clergy nor lay- 
men should any longer be upon an equality in it with ‘the highest 
ecclesiastical authority. 

Agreeing then that none of the great societies, however useful, can 
properly be called chure h societies, for the reasons given by your cor- 
respondent, I can have no difficulty in acceding to what he would 
affirm, namely, that the Church Pastoral Aid Socie ty cannot properly 
be so called. But this is no reason why he should misrepresent it; 
and my object i in writing to you at present is to say that he does so ; 
and I rely the more confide utly on your kindness for the insertion of 
my letter in your next Number, from my conviction that mésrepre- 
sentation is a fault of all others agaist which you most object. The 

chief notice which your corresponde nt takes of the Church Pastoral 
Aid Society is, by comparing it to a Naval Aid Society, which he 
constitutes in a most ridiculous form, with a view to expose to derision 
a society of whose constitution, object, and spirit, he shews himself 
to be entirely ignorant. 

To use, how ever, his own similitude, let us suppose this country to 
be in the extremest danger from its most malignant and powerful ‘foe, 
and that when its fleets were beingsent to sea, the admirals, and cap- 
tuins, and crews, though valiant and ready to fight for their country 
to the last gasp, were altogether defective as to their complement of 
men, from want of money to pay their wages, and unsupplied with 
provisions and ammunition, and in many respects in a state of lamen- 
table destitution, having nothing but their ships perfect, so that there 

could be no hope whatever of their ac complishing the service to which 
they were assigned. Suppose the government, somehow or other, 

were unable to sup ply the ships, or very many of ‘them. with what was 
essential to their action, and that a body of men, awakened by the 
urgency of their danger, and with a love of their country and of their 
brave defenders in their he arts, gathered themselves into a fellow ship 
together, and were determine a not to fit out a company of ‘oal-brigs to 
accompany the fleets,” but to send to the Queen’s own ships just what 
the commanders of those ships applied for and said they wanted, If 
this body of men, contributing of their own substance, were to appeal 

to their country men, and gathe ‘ammunition for these ships, and wages 
for their men, and were to send them to the commanders at their own 
cost, to serve them and their country ; and if they were to say, “Take 
our gifts, and take our blessing, na this is all we ask; we have no 
‘rules nor regulations’ to give you as to your use of the food we se nd, 

or of the men we pay ; we should be ashamed of all interference of that 
sort. Your own country’s rules are the only rules to you; use our 
ready gifts according to the laws of your own service and the ¢ ommands 
of your rulers. We have nothing to say but that we love our country 
and its brave defe ‘nders, and that we desire to supply your necessities, 
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and herewith we do supply them with thankfulness to the Giver 
of all good who enables us so to do;’? who would not say that a 
voluntary society, honestly acting in such a way, deserved its 
country’s praise, and the love of all true patriots ? I am sure it 
would receive both, from all who could estimate a sincere and well- 
directed zeal, and would be censured only by persons who, like 
your correspondent, misunderstand what they condemn, or by those 
who, because the »y could hardly conceive of disinterested efforts, 
would suspect t mischief in all who stirred themselves with activity. 
If the Church Pastoral Aid Society, instead of sending help to the clergy, 
were to set up little separate chape ‘Is in every district where the or- 
dained ministers could not do their work, (and J maintain your cor- 
respondent intimates that they do this, which they do not,) they would 
then be like a “ Naval Aid Society,” that should send out its coal- 
brigs to sail with the Queen’s fleet. But if they do no such thing—if 
they have no rules nor regulations at all to send with their supplie — 
if they only give to an exhausted incumbent what he wants to do his 
work, not ¢hetrs, and tell him that they only wish him freely to accept 
the aid for which he has applied, and use it according to his own rules 
and obligations, and his own principles as a churchman, I must say 
that they deserve the support of the wealthy, which they increasingly 
receive, and the praise of the good, and of ail those who are lovers of 
order and of the church, as the church of Jesus Christ, which be has 
established for the salvation of mankind, and the glory of bis own 
great name therein. 

The Church Pastoral Aid Society consists of persons who love the 
church for His sake who died for it, and who long for the salvation 
and edification ofall men through the church’s ministration; and they 
have given grants to ministers freely, and are pledged now to the 
payment of £14,000 a year, in aid of 165 incumbents, whereby their 
strength for ministering to more than 1,200,000 persons has been 
ne arly doubled. They have saved clergymen from the pain of relin- 
quis shing their cures altoge ‘ther, under inability to proceed with them 
any longer. They have been the means of leading persons to build 
churches, under the promise of support for the ministers of them. 
They have, likewise, led to the formation of the Additional Curates 
Society, and circulated information concerning the spiritual destitution 
of the country which has helped to awaken the zeal of very many ; 
and under these circumstances, as a person who took a very leading 
part in the formation of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, I feel miy- 
self injured by such a misrepresentation of its spirit and its constitu- 
tion as that which is given by your corre sponde iit. 

The Church Pastoral Aid Socie ty has done, I am sure, great 
service to the church, in the information that it has spread abroad, 
in the ex: imple that it has set, in the aid that it has administered, and 
in the spirit in which it has be en conducted, It does not call itself a 
church society in any other sense than in that of its being an associa- 
tion of individuals sincere ‘ly endeavouring to advance the best interests 
of the church, by aiding it to carry out its own system. And if such 
endeavours are not received with affection and re spect by all, the ‘y 
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who use them will confer substantial benefits on many, even whilst 
they endure the common lot of those who have endeavoured to serve 
God in every age, namely, that of being despised by many, and greatly 
—— by some, and made of God to prosper. I wish your corre- 
yndent and others of the same mind would deeply reflect upon the 
sont of Dr. Hook, in bis late Visitation Sermon—* Sirs, ye are bre- 
thren; why do ye wrong one to another ?’’ and I would gladly extract 
the last page of ‘that Sermon, as an appeal for union, which is adapted 
to address itself to the hearts of all churchmen, and certainly reaches 
mine, were it not that I should tear lest the length of my letter should 
then, if already it may not have incurred that sentence, render it in- 
admissible. I remain, my dear Sir, with great respect, your very 
faithful servant, TS. 
London, March 14th, 1839. 


ON THE MARRIAGE LAWS, 


Dear Srr,—Too wide publicity cannot perhaps be given to the fol- 
lowing particulars respecting the Marriage Laws, which do not seem 
to be generally known, or at all events to be uniformly acted upon, 
By the seventh clause of 4 Geo. IV. c. 76, we read, “It is pro- 
vided and he ‘reby enacted, that no parson, vicar, minister, or curate 
shall be obliged to publish the banns of matrimony between any per- 
sons whatsoever, unless the persons to be married shall seven days at 
the least before the time required for the first publication of such banns 
respectively deliver, or cause to be delivered, to such parson, vicar, 
minister, or curate, a notice in writing, dated on the day on which the 
same shall be so delivered, of their true Christian names and surnames, 
and of the house or houses of their respective abodes within such 


parish or chapelry as aforesaid, and of the time they have dwelt or 


lodged in such house or houses respectively.” 

It surely must be that this enactment (still in force) i is unknown, 
that the residence of the parties in any parish previous to the publica- 
tion of their banns should ever be, as it often is, dispensed with, to the 
great discredit of those who do so, whether carelessness to inquire into 
the matter, or contempt for the law is the cause. 

The 6th and 7th Gulielmi IV., c. 85, (clause 4.) even requires a 
similar qualifie ation of seven days’ residence before the entry of any 
couple proposing to be married can be made in the registrar's notice 
book. Seven days’ residence is there stated to be the “ least” the law 
allows. And as a proof of the importance of this regulation, it is fur- 
ther required, that if either party shall have dwelt in the place stated 
in the notice book during more than one calendar month, it may be 
scandal therein that he or she hath dwelt one month and upw ards, 

Surely, then, it is to be considered most reprehensible to publish the 
banns of any couple, one or both of whom are declared at the time 
too in the church to be resident in some part of the parish, when 
neither perhaps have heen ascertained to belong to it at all, much less 
for the time specified by the law, “a full week,”’ 
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An upright mind will at all times abide by what is just and right. 
But there are times when a mind that is not of this description will 
even act wisely to “do that which is lawful and right” also, foreign as 
it may be to the individual’s feelings to do so. And these are the 
times. If the matrimony of the church is more honourable than the 
matrimony of the registrar’s office, more sacred, and therefore to be 
preferred before the other, it is certainly the duty of those who are 
called upon to perform it to see that they violate not the laws and 
canons which have been made to render it as secure against clandes- 
tine designs as possible. This is one reason for taking special and 
proper care that parties living in other parishes, and desiring (for 
some whim or wrong motive) to be married elsewhere than in their 
own parish church, should be duly inquired after, previous to the pub- 
lication of their banns. There is likewise another reason. ‘T'o marry 
another clergyman’s flock, because they choose to cheat him by taking 
a nominal residence for a couple of weeks in another parish, is at once 
to partake the parties’ fraud who do so, and to encourage them to 
transgress the laws of the state and the rights of the clergy at the same 
time, besides opening a way to the formation of those clandestine con- 
nexions which it is the object of the law and the interest of society to 
prevent. 

If these have not any sufficient weight to secure a proper at- 
tention to the point in question, the following extract from the same 
act of Geo. LV. ought:—*“ Be it further enacted, that if any person 
shall......solemnize matrimony in any other place than a church 
wherein banns may be LAWFULLY published,”’ (and lawfully they can- 
not be if the residence of the party is not the residence according to 
na “every person knowingly and wilfully so offending, and being 
lawfully convicted thereof, shall be deemed and adjudged to be guilty 
of felony, and shall be transported for the space of fourteen years,” 
I put these things before you in the hope that they may receive that 
attention practically which, I am sorry to say, my own experience 
tells me they do not generally receive from some of the clergy, who 
would, I am sure, shrink from the act if they considered the import- 
ance of a strict adherence to the laws laid down for their guidance, 

Here I would beg to make an observation on the forms of registra- 
tion in the New Marriage Act. By the schedule attached to the said 
act, the clergy are directed to write the words “ established church” in 
the register books, instead of the church of England; which latter is 
the proper term, and is exclusively made use of in the body of the act. 
It istrue, the terms are synonymous at present, But this may not be 
always the case. Neither is it right to substitute a new phrase of no 
proper authority for one which is, and which was given to the church 
by an act of parliament centuries ago, and has never been departed 
from till now. Would it, therefore, not be proper to write “ church of 
England” instead of “established church” ? Yours truly, RK. B. 





P.S. The writer of the above expresses an earnest hope that his 
brethren will all make the usual returns of their parish registers of 
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marriages, as well as baptisms and burials, to the bishop's court, 
though the two latter only are now required by law. Independent of 
the civil purposes the state may have in view, it would seem most 
desirable that the diocesan registers be continued as perfect as pos- 
sible ; and the additional trouble of copying out the marriage entries, 
and sending them in with the others which are still to be sent, cannot 
be much felt, Of course, they should be copied out according to the 
last (and therefore the legal) form, or they may in certain cases lose 
their value. 


ON THE NEW MARRIAGE ACT. 


Sirn,—I hope that “M.E.Y.N.” will not quarrel with me if T ex- 
cept to an expression used by him, and which has been used before 
him by several writers in the Magazine, in respect to the contracts of 
marriage under the sanction of the civil authorities without the bene- 
diction of the church. He says that such a “ contract, however sanc- 
tioned by human laws, is invalid in the sight of God.” Surely he has 
not well considered the force of his words. 

However edifying, decent, Christian, safe, pious, reverent, what you 
please, it be for a couple to seek the prayers of the church and the 
blessing of God at the hands of the minister upon their marriage, yet 
it is not (I conceive) on these that the validity of the contract depends, 
neither in the sight of God nor in that of the church. The validity 
of the contract consists in the consent and consummation by the 
parties. He who obtains possession of a woman’s person on the un- 
derstanding that he is to be her husband is, in the sight of God and in 
foro conscientia, as validly contracted to her, as truly her husband, as 
if he had gone through all the rites of the church. Such contract and 
possession is, in God’s sight, a valid bar to any other such contract 
during her lifetime; and he who marries another notwithstanding is an 
adulterer, and will be found an adulterer at the day of judgment. 

This is (1 conceive) one of those just causes or impediments con- 
cerning Which we are directed to make solemn appeal to the con- 
sciences of the parties who come to receive our ministration of bene- 
diction. Neither the scriptures of the Old Testament nor of the New 
make the prayers of the church or benediction by the minister neces- 
sury to the validity of the marriage contract; and therefore, though 
the church may very properly proceed to ecclesiastical censures against 
those who break her discipline, and enter into the most Important 
epoch of their lives incorrectly, and without the (apparent) fear of 
God, yet she cannot pronounce marriages to be invalid because her 
benediction has not been sought upon their contract. It was by the 
decrees of the civi/ magistrates that marriages without such ecclesias- 
tical benediction first came to be accounted invalid, and that in foro 
cirili. In the east, about the year SOO; in the west, about A.p. 780, 

Nor is such language liable to exception merely on account of in- 
accuracy ; it is, L conceive, likely to be very injurious. If men who 
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“a ave obtained possession of women under the civil contract are taught 
by the clergy that their marriages are invalid in point of conscience, 
what a fearful encouragement will be afforded to the depraved to 
renounce these connexions when sated, or offended, if they can evade 
the arm of the law. It is evil enough that any should desire or be 
encouraged by the civil statutes to enter into that state without the 
solemn rite ap pointed by the church, which is the channel of divine 
benediction; but it will be incaleul: ably worse if they shall be encou- 
raged to break these connexions on the unfounded plea that the con- 
tracts are not valid in God’s sight. 

As to the questions propounded by «M.E.Y.N.,” surely his own 
bishop is the proper person from whom he should obtain answers to 
them. I believe he will find the answers to be, to his first question, 
“ certainly; to the second, “ pub lish her name with an alias.” But 
if the foregoing answer to ‘the first is wrong, then, in answer to the 
third, * let him recommend the parties to receive the holy communion 
together the first opportunity, and let them not doubt that God will 
then bestow upon them that benediction which, not through wilful 
irreverence, but through want of due information, they failed to seek 
before.” But I write under correction. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, ALPHA. 


ON MARRIAGE LAW. 


‘s’ 


Sir,—I think that if your correspondent “ M, I. Y.N.” will but carry 
his thoughts back to the early ages of the church, he will find a ready 
answer to his difficulty. I am not aware that any religious rites were 
used to impart ac litional sanctity to the union of those who, having 


married while heathens, became Christians subsequently. ‘Bros if 


there had been any such rites, they could only have been employed in 
cases where both parties were converte <d. Neither, as L infer from a 
hasty glance at Bingham, lib. xxii. ¢: * 4, did the church ever en- 
courage doubts as to the validity of a marriage legally contracted,— 
though without her sanction,—a thing which was possib le even for 
Christians under the Christian emperors. Surely the New Testament 
speaks of married persons as ret ally man and wife, without reference to 
the mode in which they became such. It vows to them the high 
and holy nature of the relation which subsisted between them, but 
which they had hitherto been unable to understand. In regard, 
therefore, to such cases as your corre spondent refers to, while I should 
feel bound to call atte ntion to the exceeding impropriety, to say the 
very least, of me ‘mbers of the Christian church marrying without her 
prayers and blessing, | could not dare to suggest a doubt of the sacred 
and indissoluble character of the tie which had been contracted. 
I am, Nir, your obedient servant, A Country CURATE. 
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MARRIAGES, 


CIVIL MARRIAGES 


Sir,—Your correspondent “M.E. Y.N.,” in the March Magazine, 
inquires, whether a clergyman would be justified in marrying a 
couple who had already been married by the Superintendent Re- 
gistrar; and if that question is answered in the negative, the two next 
may be passed over. The parties are supposed to entertain some 
scruples of conscience, and indeed by this application they confess 
that they have hitherto been living in a state of concubinage. These 
scruples, [ think, ought not to be encouraged ; and as the clergy in 
general appear to be too sensitive about this matter, I beg leave to 
make the following observations :— 

It is here taken for granted that a “ marriage is not valid in the sight 
of God” without a religious ceremonial, a position which it would be 
very difficult to prove. That marriage is a state of life sanctioned by 
divine authority is certain from our Lord’s positive declaration ; and 
the passage in Genesis, to which he alludes, shews that it was so 
“from the beginning.” But this is a very different thing from impos- 
ing the necessity of a religious rite, and four or five thousand years 
elapsed before it was ever thought of. In the patriarchal ages, there 
is not a vestige of it; and when Isaac made Rebecca a present, and 
asked her of her kinsmen, qnd then took her home, he probably did 
the same as all other men. Inthe Levitical law, some of the circum- 
stances relating to marriage are very minutely detailed, and the viola- 
tion of the marriage-bed is very severely punished ; but there is no 
offering, as on other oceasions, no appeal to the Levite, and no divine 
blessing pronounced. Among the primitive Christians, I know not 
whether any such notion prevailed; but Blackstone tells us “ that 
the intervention of a priest is merely juris positivi, not juris divini, 
and that Innocent IIL. was the first who ordained the celebration of a 
inarriage ina church.” It does not seem, therefore, that the absolute 
necessity of a religious ceremony can be maintained, or that it is 
essential to the validity of a marriage in the sight of God, The 
custom of the chureh, however, has hitherto been confirmed by the 
law of the land; and the same authority may refuse to do so, ex- 
clusively, any longer. ‘That authority is allowed even pow to cut the 
knot which the church has tied ; and no clergyman would scruple to 
marry the parties who have been thus divorced, though the Kecle- 
siastical Courts will not dissolve the vinculum matrimonii, unless for 
some defect in the contract, before the marriage took place. Now, 
this deference to the law of the land I conceive to be our bounden 
duty, as long as the union between church and state is thought worth 
preserving, Our property is secured, and even our worship is regu- 
lated, by the statute law, which in its turn requires our submission, 
and we cannot declare ourselves independent at our own will. 

S. B. 
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ON PRIVATE BAPTISM. 


Sir,—Probably some of your readers may have perused a correspon. 
dence which has lately taken place between the Bishop of Norwich 
and Archdeacon Bathurst, and can give me a more satisfactor 

answer than I can gain from the archdeacon’s letter to the following 
questions :—1. Does the church, by making exceptions in case of sick- 
ness and urgent necessity, leave it to the discretion of ministers to 
baptize privately on all occasions that it may be asked? (which the 
archdeacon contends, on the plea that the life of infants is uncertain, 
and hangs on a thread;) or does she not, by requiring “great cause 
and necessity,” virtually forbid all private baptism, except in cases 
when from apparent sickness the infant’s life is in imminent danger ? 
2ndly, Does the rubric permit the clergy to omit the psalm and lesson 
in the burial service ? ‘I'he archdeacon says, “ Yes.” I say, “ No.” 
But having no work on the rubric to refer to, I should like the opinion 
of some wiser head than my own. As far as I can make out from 
the rubric itself, the only thing left to the discretion of the minister 
seems to be, whether he will read them before or after the corpse is 
buried ; and this discretionary power is given for a very obvious 
reason, because in cases where the person has died from an infectious 
disease it is advisable that the body should not be brought into the 
church: they are at once, therefore, to go to the grave, bury the body, 
and then, asI imagine, go into the church, and read the psalm and lesson, 
How, indeed, there can be any doubt on the subject I cannot. well 
understand : surely, if it was the design of the church that part should 
be omitted, some hint on the subject might be expected ; and the ex- 
pression in the rubric, “ when they are come into the church,” must 
imply that sooner or later they will be there. It appears, too, that 
in King Edward’s First Book the rubric stated that “they were to 
be read in the church either before or after the burial of the corpse,” 
leaving it to the discretion of the minister. Afterwards an alteration 
was made, and the whole service was to be read at the grave, either 
in the church or the churchyard, as might be. At the last review 
of the liturgy, in consequence of the inconvenience of standing so long 
in the open air, it was ordered that “ the priest meeting the corpse at 
the entrance of the churchyard, and going before it, either into the 
church or towards the grave, shall’’ &c.; and then, “ when they come 
into the church,” the psalm and lesson must be read. May we not sup- 
pose that this was a return to the practice of the “ first book’ ? I 
shall be glad to see this point clearly made out; and in my opinion it 
is one of some consequence, for besides the advantage of entire uni- 
formity amongst the clergy, it is, I think, of importance that no ill 
feeling towards the church should be excited by having one service 
for the rich and another for the poor, at that moment when death has 
made them equal; and by the archdeacon saying that when “ it is 
requested the whole service is read,’’ it is clear that if the request be 
not made, part is omitted. I have merely entered into the ques- 
tion of the rubrical directions, and do not inquire what may be 
the effect of omitting a part of the service at once so limpressive 
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and full of consolation to the mourners, On this point 1 might greatly 
enlarge, but I feel that [I have too long trespassed on your valuable 
time. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, K. AK, 


nes 


CHURCHING AFTER ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN, 


Sik, -The subject treate “dof by your correspondents, Rural Incum- 
bent,” and “G. P.,’ as the latter has truly observed, of great prac- 
tical imports nce, ys one on Which it would seem desirable that clear 
and definite instructions should be issued by competent authority. 
But these gentlemen will not, | hope, quarrel with me, if I say that I 
do not see my way in the matter so clearly as they seem to do. 

1, With regard to children begotten before marriage, but born 
after it, this is to be considered, that the woman has sought in mar- 
riage the divinely instituted remedy for the sin of which she had before 
been guilty, thus testifying her desire for reconciliation with God ; 
that she has received at marriage the solemn benediction of the 
church; and no subsequent sin is linputed to her. How then ean it 
be thought consistent that she who before was thought worthy of the 
church's benediction, shoyld, no new sin intervening, be deemed ull- 
worthy to offer up thanksgiving for mercies subsequently received ¢ 
If it be replied, the fault is in the admitting her to the matrimonial 
benediction, L answer, possibly it may be so; but until that discipline 
be altered, it seems to me that we shall be ac ting inconsistently in re- 
fusing to church those who have already received the benediction of 
the church. 

”. With regard to children born, as well as begotten, out of wed- 
lock, let it be considered, that there is no civil privilege or benefit 
dependent on or connected with the churching, but rather some civil 
detriment, in the offering, trifling as it is, which it iscustomary to make. 
Lier desire. therefore, for the office must be imputed to a ‘regard for 
spiritual things, a wish for reconciliation with God, Further, let it be 
considered, that, according to the custom of having the churching 
office during service time, the woman will have already joined in the 
public confession of sins, have already shared in the public absolution. 
Is it competent for us one moment to give absolution to all in church 
who are disposed to receive it, and in the next to recall it from some 
individual there present, we having no means of distinguishing between 
the sincerity of one or of another? fit be said, the fault is in the 
indiscriminate admission to confession and absolution, I answer, it 
may be so; but Ll think the observation IL made before is applicable 
be ic avain. 

but it appears from the passages cited by “G, it from Collier and 
from Strype, that the custom was for “the woman to do penance 
before she was churched,” or to “make public acknowledgment of her 

sin in such form as the ordin: ary prescribe id.” But let it be observed, 
that both these pre suppose ec ‘lesiastical censure by the bis shop or his 
official; and that again pre-supposes presentment ‘by the minister or 
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churchwardens. When such presentment has been made, the incum- 
bent will of course be warranted in following the directions of his 
superior; but surely it will admit of a question whether, without such 
communication, general « r particular, with his diocesan, any indi- 
vidual presbyter is warranted in withholding the rites of the “church 
from any of his people who desire them. At any rate, I presume, 
none will deny that such communication is the safest and most fitting 


course, ALPHA. 


BAPTISM OF ILLLEGITIMATE PERSONS. 


Sir,—In reply to “ Arcitenens” on the subject of the baptism of ille- 
gitimate children, T would suggest that the entry to which he calls 
attention may refer to the baptis m of an adult; and that the words 
“by warrant from the ordinary” may in that case relate to the ap 
pointment by the bishop of a fit person to examine the candidate, a 
mode of proceeding which, however positively enjoined by the rubric, 
is now, it is believed, seldom or ever attended to. Lam, &e.  M. 


AUTHORITY OF THE FATHERS. 


Sir,—You will oblige me by inserting in your Magazine the following 
passages from Lactantius and Are hbishop W hate 1) — 


** Quare oportet, in ea re maxime, in qua vita ratio versatur, sibi quemque con- 
fidere, suoque judicio, ac propriis sensibus niti ad investigandam, et perpendendam 
veritatem; quam credentem alienis erroribus, decipi, tanquam ipsum rationis ex- 
pertem. Dedit omvibus Deus pro virili portione sapientiam; ut et inaudita in- 
vestigare possent, et audita perpendere, Nee quia nos illi éemporibus antecesserunt, 
sapientia quoque antecesserunt, qua si omnibus equaliter datur, occupari ab ante- 
cedentibus non potest.  Illibabilis est tanquam lux, et claritas solis, quia ut sol 
oculorum, sic sapientia lumen est cordis humani. Quare cum sapere, id est, veri- 
tatem querere, omnibus sit innatum, sapientiam sibi adimunt, qui sine ullo judicio, 
inventa majorum probant, et ab aliis pecudum more ducuntur. Sed hoe eos fallit, 
quod majorum vomine posito, non putant fieri posse, ut aut ipsi plus sapiant, quia 


minores vocantur ; aut illi desipuerint, quia majores nominantur.”—Lactantius De 
Origine Erroris. 


“ Orv.— This word, in its strict and primary sense, denotes the length of time that 
any object has existed ; and many are not aware that they are accustomed to use it 
in any other. It is, however, very frequently employed instead of ‘ ancient,’ to 
denote distance of time. ‘The same transition seems to have taken place in Latin. 
Horace says of Lucilius, who was one of the most ancient Roman authors, but who 
did not live to be old— 

‘——— ——— quo fit ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita Senis.’ 


‘* The present is a remarkable instance of the influence of an ambiguous word over 
the thoughts even of those who are not ignorant of the ambiguity, but are not care- 
fully on the watch against its effects; the impressions and ideas associated by habit 
with the word, when used in one sense, being always apt to obtrude themselves un- 
awares when it is employed in another sense, and thus to affect our reasonings ; 
e. g., ‘old times,’ ‘ the old world,’ &c., are expressions in frequent use, and which, 
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oftener than not, produce imperceptibly the associated impression of the roar 
wisdom resulting from experience, which, as a general rule, we attribute to old men. 
Yet no one is really ignorant that the world is older now than ever it was....... There 
is always a tendency to appeal with the same kind of deference to the authority of 
* old times,’ as of aged men.”— Archbishop Whately’s Logic. Appendix. 

I submit the above quotations, without note or comment, to the 
good sense of your readers. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A PROTEsSTANT.* 


ON SCHOOL AND COTTAGE LECTURES. 


Ma. Eviror,—Will you allow me to make a few observations upon 
the letter of “ Ipovavc,” in your November number. Its subject is the 
questionableness of instructing adults in any place save one conse- 
crated to divine worship. He conceives that such a practice leads 
persons to undervalue the sacred building, and creates ultimately an 
indifference to the sin of schism. Now to this proposition, as far as 
the mere tendency is concerned, I entirely assent; but then I deny 
his consequence, that therefore any teaching not under a consecrated 
roof must be inexpedient, and ought to be abolished. As well might 
we object to those inimitable compositions, the Oxford Tracts, because 
though strictly and essentially anti-papistical, they have given rise to 
a pamphlet entitled the “ Revival of Popery.” Differing, therefore, 
from your correspondent, | am anxious to state the result of seven 
years experience, derived from the practice of a system to which he 
is opposed ; and, in doing so, I affirm that evening lectures to adults 
have enabled me—never losing sight.of His aid without which all our 
doings are nothing worth—to infuse among my flock a greater vene- 
ration for the temple made with hands; for an apostolically ordained 
ministry; for the sacrament of baptism, and the appointment of 
sponsors; and for the blessed eucharist. Indeed, the very reverse of 
an anti-church spirit has been gendered and fostered among my 
flock. The proofs are to be seen in an increasing morning congre- 
gation ; in a desire to be present at the commencement of the service 
for confession and absolution sake; in a ready acquiescence to the 
very letter in the church’s decision touching sponsors ; in the number 
of communicants, averaging one hundred and twenty, out of a popu- 
lation of less than 800; in an eagerness to have children acquainted 








* The Editor willingly inserts this letter, because he imagines that his corre- 
spondent is one of many persons who entirely misunderstand, and therefore uninten- 
tionally misrepresent, the nature of the appeal which protestant writers make to the 
authority of the fathers. At least he does not remember to have seen any appeal to 
which these passages would be at all relevant. That appeal is (if he understands it) 
really and simply (though indirectly) an appeal to the mind of the great Head of 
the church, as delivered either by himself personally or by his inspired agents. The 
fathers are appealed to in matters of doctrine and practice, not because they were 
majores or minores, not because they were either old or ancient, but because happening 
to be ancient there is a probability of their having true knowledge of things which are 
still more ancient to us, but were comparatively modern to them. Things which 
would have been just what they are in fact, weight, and consequence, if the fathers 
had never written, and which are not at al] viewed, even by those who appeal to the 
authority of the fathers, as the “‘inventa majorum” in “ good old times,” 
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with the nature of holy baptism, ere the sacred “ fire’ be quenched 
through ignorance and neglect. 

All this, it will be said, is well enough; but how much better, 
nevertheless, would it be to have this teaching, to which you attribate 
such effect, in the church? To that question I will come presently. 
All I have been desirous of proving is, that the evil tendency of eot- 
tage and school lectures is but a tendency, and needs only to be borne 
in mind as such, in order to be successfully counteracted. Perhaps, 
then, I had better state here both what course I conceive it is which 
gives encouragement and fatal effect to the evil tendency, and what 
the contrary. 

Judging of the 4@0¢ of “Tpévaoc,’ from his letter, I may assume 
that he is alive to, and abjures, that miserable feature in dissenting, 
and the so-called evangelical, teaching—earci/ement. If the feelings are 
constantly to be appealed to, and affecting pictures of the more awful 
parts of gospel history are to be sketched out, and set before the minds 
of the flock, in these cottage readings, ‘Aen the evil consequences are 
inevitable, and no one would more earnestly deprecate them than 
myself. But if simply a portion of the Bible be regularly and con- 
tinuously read, the hard and uncommon words explained, and the 
drift of entire passages shewn, it will be next to impossible to dwell 
exclusively (the crying error of schismatics) upon any favourite 
doctrine, so to say; but history and parable, doctrine and practice, 
will come in for their proper share of attention. I began in this way 
with the gospel of St. Matthew, and am now drawing towards the 
close of the Acts of the Apostles. When I first commenced, the very 
novelty of the undertaking attracted all sorts of hearers, and gave rise 
to all sorts of remarks. In short, there was exctfement afloat. The 
dissenters came with eager itching ears, but were soon disappointed, 
and retired xaso aduneo, when they found no high-seasoned dishes 
set before them. ‘The washing away of sins in baptism; sponsors; 
deference to the church; the duty of kneeling; forms of prayers; 
all, as they severally came to be insisted on, set us (except in a few 
happy instances of conviction) irreconcileably apart. But this exe#le- 
ment, with the novelty, died away, and I was left with a little company 
of humble teachable minds. Again be it observed, that extempore 
prayer must especially be avoided, as leading to another kind of 
dangerous excitement, and one glaringly opposed to the sober spirit of 
our branch of the church catholic. A third kind of excitement must 
also be narrowly watched, and made the subject of private prayer. I 
mean, excitement in ovese//. Seeing numbers around us, and hearing 
ourselves talked of as having opened the door of much useful- 
ness, we are apt to be anxious that these numbers should not be 
diminished, and to be dispirited if they should; and hence we are led 
on to make subjects interesting, as it is called, and to frame feverish 
addresses to the feelings. Or if, again, we see dissenters present, there 
is danger, in our desire to win and to retain them, of compromising 
church principles, and thereby of injuring instead of edifying the 
weak and ignorant members of the flock for whose sake chiefly we 
are lecturing. Let these cautions be jealously attended to, and the 
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evils contemplated by “Tlpévaoc” will unquestionably, in the long ran, 
be avoided. 

I will proceed now to my reasons for preferring school and cottage 
lectures before congregating in the church for a similar object, pre- 
mising only that the expense of warming the sacred edifice makes no 
part of my objection to assembling there, neither the more expensive 
one of lighting it. My reasons are of a widely different character, 

That to do any extensive and essential good to the male part of a 
rural population is a matter of painful difficulty will be allowed by 
all whose experience entitles them to form an opinion. Every 
minister with a cure of souls in the country must feel how hard it is 
to become acquainted personally, and for the purposes of spiritual in- 
struction, with the daily labourer. Except in the event of sickness, 
it is scarcely possible to exchange a word with him ; and alas! what, 
when one does, do we find but the most lamentable ignorance of the 
very elements of Christianity ! and we are compelled to confess gene- 
rally, “ex uno disceomnes.” In order, then, to becoming acquainted 
with this class of persons, evening teaching seems absolutely neces- 
sary; but as a general and habitual practice, an evening service is 
attended with serious objections. The only one which I shall now 
specify is, that the church is made a place of assignations of a certain 
character, In the school-room, or a cottage, this evil is at once ob- 
viated by the controlling power which the pastor can exercise of 
repelling whom he will; e.g., 1 never allow any single persons to 
attend my lectures unless accompanied by a parent, or some other 
sufficiently responsible guardian. Here, then, is one objection to the 
use of the church—the want of cofttrol, Another objection arises out 
of the character of the teaching itself, which is extempore and faimi- 
liar. Kxtempore, because I profess myself utterly unequal to the 
regular preparation of more than the two sermons demanded by every 
returning sabbath; because, also, I have found no lectures, however 
admirably written, exactly suited to my purpose. They serve as 
models, and furnish hints, but cannot be exclusively employed. 
They are defective, as Aristotle says daw is defective, from its being 
general, But my lectures being extempore, are unfitted to be 
delivered in church. In the next place, they are homely and 
familiar, Now these epithets, in the sense in which I employ them, 
imply a kind of composition and address below the dignity and 
solemnity of preaching. It is, I am aware, the opinion of some, 
whose opinions are entitled to the greatest respect, that sermons 
addressed to a country congregation can scarcely be too colloquial ; 
and hence the almost unqualified commendation bestowed upon 
Mr, Hare’s sermons, by an amiable and able writer in the “ Quarterly 
Review.” But whilst I am quite sensible of the merits of those dis- 
courses, | should be sorry to see them universally imitated, except for 
the purpose of cottage reading; and, for one, 1 should shrink from 
employing much of his imagery and illustration in the pulpit. There 
are, indeed, in every parish, a number of sayings which are handed 
down from father to son, and assume, by long use, the axiomatic 
character of proverbs, but by which many an ignorant person is 
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strengthened in corrupt, unchristian, and negligeut sentiments. These 
it is very desirable to combat and overthrow ; desirable, also, is it to 
take advantage of homely, familiar, illustrative teaching, but not in 
church. There is something truly unearthly in that sacred pile, and 
it nears our notions of heaven ; and nothing approaching to familiarity, 
nothing likely to provoke a smile, nothing having a tendency to make 
all above the very poor say, “ Ay, that is very useful for the poor,” 
themselves meanwhile never dreaming of self-improvement, should 
be hazarded. “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth,’”’ is the 
language in which every child of the church should receive the 
words of knowledge and instruction from the one appointed channel of 
communication; and the pastor himself, as that appointed channel, 
should never fall below a dignified simplicity in his sermons. 
Wherefore I conclude, upon the whole, that cottage and school 
lectures need not be injurious to a reverential regard for the conse- 
crated place of worship, rather the contrary; and that the kind of 
teaching conveyed by those lectures is not expedient to be delivered 
within the holy temple. 

I hope to see the time when I shall perform the daily service, but 
even then I should be sorry to close my catechetical schools until a 
far more widely extended church spirit, and knowledge of the 
elements of the gospel, exist, than is at present to be found among 
the axpowpevoe of my flock. CATECHIST. 


ON THE TRANSPOSITION OF ONE OF THE PRAYERS IN THE 
LITURGY. 
Sirn,—Permit me to inquire by what authority the prayer commencing 
with the words, “ O God, whose nature and property is ever to have 
mercy, and to forgive,” has been placed in modern Prayer Books 
before that for the high court of parliament instead of coming after that 
for all conditions of men, which was its original position? To say 
nothing of its peculiar adaptation as a closing supplication for divine 
mercy, to be used just before we enter on the duty of thanksgiving, 
there does appear to have been a very unbecoming liberty taken in 
the transposition of this beautiful prayer, and one which in these days 
it is not altogether safe to allow to pass unnoticed. 
I am, Sir, yours, &e. W. M. 


ON ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONS. 


Sir,—Some time ago, an article appeared in the British Magazine, I 
believe by the Editor, recommending the clergy to petition against the 
Keclesiastical Commission. At the period to which I allude, the ree 
commendation was not very generally attended to; perhaps from an 
idea that the Ecclesiastical Commission would not continue to act, or 
from a feeling that sufficient disapprobation had been expressed by 
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some of the bishops, several archdeacons, and others ; and while mat- 
ters were in suspense, this may have been the wisest course to follow. 
But now that the ministry have expressed, in the speech from the 
throne, their intention of bringing forward some further recommenda- 
tions of the commissioners, it surely does behove us to give sedulous 
attention to what is passing. 

I trust this hint will not be lost upon the clergy ; and, to occupy no 
further space, I am, Sir, &c. Ss. 


ON MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


Sir,—In a late number of “ The Record,” with some remarks on 
prayers for the dead, the editor, evidently joining the subjects toge- 
ther, censures the admission of the motto “ Requiescat in pace” into 
our churches, as “ a departure from ancient examples, and a per- 
version of the truth.” 

It may be true that “ Obiit in pace,” “ Quiescit in pace,” and other 
phrases, are most commonly to be found added in ancient epitaphs, 
but I cannot from hence draw a peremptory conclusion that the 
words “ Requiescat in pace” are a perversion of the truth, nor do I 
perceive what truth is perverted. Whenever I have seen such an 
inscription on a hatchment, or a tomb, my feeling has been that it 
denoted a submissive and soothing dope, neither unbecoming a Chris- 
tian to express, nor a churchman to record. 

In the Order for the Burial of the Dead, the minister, praying for 
himself and the congregation, beseeches “ The merciful God, the 
lather of our Lord Jesus Christ, that when we shall depart this life, 
we may rest in Him, as our hope is this our brother doth ;” and I 
own that I see nothing in the repudiated motto not in harmony with 
the service of the church, or with the scriptures, 

I believe that the words “ Requiescat in pace” have been in- 
scribed on thousands of tombs, for more than an hundred years, and 
in more instances than one, even on prelatical or episcopal monu- 
ments, and certainly with consent of constituted authorities, not 
only in churches, but in cathedrals. I addressed a letter (with the 
exception of the last paragaph) to the editor of the “ Record,” contain- 
ing in substance what I have now written: my letter was not in- 
serted, but I saw in the notices to correspondents the following :— 


“ We think * G, S.” strains the point: the expression in the liturgy cannot be 
misunderstood, the other may; and under the general direction ‘ abstain from all 
appearance of evil,’ we decline to withdraw our condemnation of it.” 


Now who sérains the point, and what is the point strained ? Is it 
the person who defends the motto, from its long usage, its apparent 
sanction, and from his thinking a pious hope only is expressed, and 
found in the burial service ; or he who forces a violent interpretation 
upon it, passes sentence of condemnation, and denounces its admission 
into churches ¢ to my mind, the strain was on the part of the editor 
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of the “ Record,” who seemed to prefer a captious objection to a cha- 
ritable construction. 

Good old Isaac Walton, in his life of Sir Henry Wotton, says of 
his times, (and it is painfully true of our own,) that “ the weeds of 
controversy grow daily to be more numerous, and more destructive 
to humble piety ;’’ and the venerable Hooker complained in his day 
that “ former simplicity and softness of spirit is not now to be found, 
because zeal hath drowned charity, and skill, meekness;” and it is 
clear, that if the din of controversy is to be for ever sounding in 
our ears, we can never attain the desired blessings of unity and 
peace. 

As to the general direction, “ abstain from all appearance of evil,”’ 
I should be sorry to disregard it; but there is more than the appear- 
ance, there is the reality of evil, in perpetuating controversy, especially 
on minute and unessential points, thus causing needless divisions, and 
leading so many to overlook, or transgress, the Christian injunction, 
“ Judge not according to the appearance, but judge righteous judg- 
ment.”’ G. 8. 


P.S. I put my initials only, as above, when writing on this 
subject before, but | now add my name, because I shall certainly, 
whenever applied to for the purpose, admit the motto, “ Requiescat 
in pace” into my church, satisfied that it neither opposes any truth of 
religion, nor violates any rule of ecclesiastical authority. I am, Sir, 
yours, &c, GEORGE SHERER. 

Vicarage, Marshfield, Gloucestershire. 


ON INSCRIPTIONS, 


Sir,—In a country churchyard is the following inscription :—*« In sure 
and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life, are here deposited 
the remains of J. B., who died Jan. 1, 1760. Aged 96. The Lord 
grant unto him that he may find mercy of the Lord in that day.” 

Is this papistical? If it be not, why is the “quorum animabus 
propitietur Deus,” or the “ Dieu de son alme ayt mercie,’’ more so ? 
And yet these latter are perpetually found mutilated, or in part erased, 
on the sepulchral brasses or altar tombs of our churches. And if 
neither are objectionable, in what consisted the harm of the Woolfrey 
inscription ? Yours, ANACHORETA, 


CL AT, 


ATTENDANCE OF CLERGY AT MEETINGS OF WESLEYANS. 


Sir,—I should be very glad to be informed whether the following 
proceeding be not irregular, and contrary to the discipline of our 
holy church, I read in a local newspaper, that at a meeting lately 
held at Southampton, in aid of a fund to celebrate the Wesleyan 
centenary, which meeting is stated to have been “ purely Wesleyan, 
to which none but Wesleyans or their friends were admitted, by 
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tickets,’ a clergyman of the church of England attended, and ad- 
dressed the assembly. I have always held schism to be a deadly sin ; 
and although the followers of Wesley are of all other sects the most 
friendly to the established church,* they must yet be considered 
schismatics, and any connexion with them such as is adverted 
to above must surely be highly improper, to use the very mildest 
term. Iam, Sir, your faithful servant, C. H. 


ON CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


Sir,—It is much to be wished that some of your correspondents would 
make themselves better acquainted with the subjects on which they 
write+ “H.T.T.” (page 300, of the Number for March,) states 
that “the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is by charter 
placed under the immediate control of the bishops of the church by 
virtue of their office as bishops, without any regard to their being 
subscribers or not.” ‘This is not the fact. The only members by 
charter are—the Archbishops of Canterbury and York ; the Bishops 
of London and Ely; the Lord Almoner; the Deans of Westminster 
and St. Paul’s; the Archdeacon of London ; the Regius Professors of 
Divinity at Oxford and Cambridge ; the Margaret Professors of 
Divinity at Oxford and Cambridge. In the original charter, which 
consisted of ninety-four persons, there were only nine bishops besides 
the two archbishops, and there were forty-one laymen. 
' 


C.M.S. 


ON THE PERFORMANCE OF DIVINE SERVICE, 


Mr. Eorvror,—I was on the eve of addressing a few lines to you 
on a subject connected with our form of public worship, when the 
letter of “ A Country Parish Priest,” in your last, met my attention. 
The little, then, that I shall have to say, though embracing the point 
that he adduces, will go somewhat beyond it. I wish to call upon 
your readers to consider the general question of reviving those cere- 
monies which, though once used in our church, have now become 
obsolete. I will particularize some :—the saying of the Litany at a 
fald-stool—the officiating minister turning away from the congregation 
in public prayer, and looking towards the east—the wearing of a cope+ 
by the consecrating minister at the eucharist. Now each of these 











* The Editor believes this to be a very great, though common, mistake. 

+ Probably they all wish it themselves; and they seem to the Editor to take a 
very sensible way of shewing such a wish by the very act of becoming correspondents 
and eliciting information, which can only be obtained so as to be extensively useful 
by some such mode of intercourse, ; 

sd 


¢ if* A Country Parish Priest” appeals to the canon as his authority for wear- 
ing a cope in his parish church, a little closer inspection of the 24th canon will shew 
him that the use of the cope is limited to cathedrals and collegiate churches. 
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practices taken abstractedly, | much like. The first seems to coincide 
with the scriptural model, (Joel, ii. 17;) the second would naturally 
suggest to the congregation that they were assembled not for the pur- 
pose of hearing prayers read fo them, but that the priest was present- 
ing to God those supplications which they are supposed to be pouring 
forth from their hearts; and the éhird, as distinctive of a priest en- 
gaged in the highest act of divine worship, is also worthy of regard. 
But I will ask, are they necessary for the performance of divine 
service with due decency? Does the disuse of them render languid 
the devotions of our congregations? I think I can guess what reply 
will be made; and if Iam right, I proceed to ask, is it wise, is it 
politic, to bring these matters prominently forward at this peculiar 
conjuncture? If they were matters of doctrine or discipline, 1 should 
scorn to make use of the spirit of the times as an argument for the 
slightest deviation from the paths of truth and order; but this is not 
the case in the present instance. I will explain what I mean. None 
of your readers can be ignorant of the charge of popery that is now 
continually being brought forward against those who maintain high- 
church views. With what justice this cry is made, I am, I confess, 
at a lossto say. For myself, I have this to say, that I never so 
thoroughly saw the defectiveness of the Romish system as when reading 
the “ Tracts for the Times ;’’ for I am, unfortunately, possessed of one 
of those wayward minds that, though I had often met with Treatises 
containing conclusions made-to-hand, incontrovertibly (of course) 
setting forth that the pope is antichrist, and the papal church the 
scarlet whore of Babylon, yet, instead of joining in these anathemas, 
I was rather induced to look with kindlier feelings than before upon a 
church which, whilst holding fast the great truths of religion, met with 
such damnatory censures. But when I consulted the “ Tracts for the 
Times,” and found the controversy carried on with meekness and 
learning—falsehood carefully separated from truth—the praise of what 
is really good in the church of Rome cheerfully ceded to her, I found 
that I had careful guides on whom I could depend, and the result was 
what I have stated. But to return. As long as this stupid cry of 
popery continues, and as all men know that matters of dress and 
ceremony are of great importance with Romanists, are we doing right 
in reviving old practices,* which, however undeservedly, will yet un- 
doubtedly swell the ery ten degrees louder? I should say, surely not; 
rather, let us shew the world that in lauding and professing to follow 
ancient practice we are contending for something weightier than these 
accidental appendages to religious worship, Let us labour to con- 
vince men, the generality of whom seem to think unity in religion 
an impossibility, that it is no such utopian theory ; that we have, in 
the collected voice of the bishops and fathers, faithful witnesses of 
“those things which were most surely believed” in apostolic times ; 





* Let me call your correspondent’s attention to note (s) Dr. Hook’s Visitation 
Sermon, where, in speaking of the use of the cope, he says, ** But my ayer 
alluding to the circumstance is, not to advocate the revival of what might offen 
weaker brethren,” &e. 
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and that we have only to set aside party feelings and prejudices, and 
receive as truth those points on which there was unanimous consent, 
and that then on all points of importance unity must prevail. Again, 
let us shew to an age proudly boasting of its (falsely ) enlightened 
state, that we recur to antiquity that we may be enabled to point out 
the characters and dispositions of those holy men of old who were 
honoured with the commendation of our Saviour and his apostles; 
which dispositions must be ours also, if we would share in their bliss. 
With this view, let us disarm the sectarian of his pretensions to 
greater zeal than ourselves; let us no longer suffer our churches to 
stand still all the week long, and shut up, more like the tombs of a 
dead than the temples of a living religion ; but let us on such days as 
are appointed by the church assemble our people together, that they 
may be made acquainted with the life and conversation of those saints 
of Christ who shew us the only true way to glory. When men shall 
thus be brought to understand our views in returning to the old paths; 
when they shall see that where schism (like an ill-weed) has grown 
upace, unity may blossom ; when they shall be acquainted with those 
provocatives to piety which cannot be sought in vain in God's sainted 
servaits of old, by this time a general feeling of veneration for anti- 
quity will have arisen, and men will naturally appreciate the comfort 
of embracing, not simply the doctrine and discipline, but even the 
very ceremonies, in the use of which so many of God’s faithful servants 


both lived and died. I am, Sir, &e., W. B. H. 


ON CHURCH SERVICE. 


Sin,—May I be allowed to trouble you with the following short ex- 
tracts, and the queries resulting from them ?— 

“Twill, by the help of the Lord, give faithful diligence always so 
to minister the doctrine and sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, 
as the Lord hath commanded, and as this church has received the 
same.’’—Ordination Nervice. 

“1 do willingly and ex animo subscribe that I myself will use the 
form prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer, and none other.’— 
36th Canon. 

“ It is to be noted that this office (for the burial of the dead) is not 
to be used for any that die unbaptized or excommunicate.’—Rubric 
before Burial Service. 

“ If any offend their brethren, either by adultery, whoredom, &c., 
and wickedness of life, the churehwardens shall faithfully present 
the said offenders, to the intent that they may be punished by the 
severity of the laws, according to their deserts; and such notorious 
offenders shall not be admitted to the Holy Communion till they be 
reformed.” —109¢h Canon. . 

QUERIES. 

1. Are such to be excluded from the Holy Communion before 

sentence of excommunication has been passed upon them? For by 
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Canon 110, schismatics are also to be presented, who are, moreover, 
excommunicate, tpso facto, by 9th Canon. 

2. If they are to be excluded from the holy communion, are they 
to be regarded as excommunicate persons in other respects ? 

3. Does continued and pertinacious absence from the holy com- 
munion constitute ipso facto excommunication ?—Vide Bp. Wilson's 
Works, Sermon 75. 

4. In cases coming under ipso facto excommunication, can the 
minister treat them as such before they have been so declared by the 
ordinary ? 

5. Is there anything which will authorize a minister in refusing to 
read the burial service in any cases, besides in those of persons un- 
baptized, or of suicides, where sentence of excommunication has not 
been formally pronounced by the ordinary ? 

6. Is there anything which will authorize a minister in any case 
in making any alteration in the burial service as given in the Prayer- 
book ? 

Our bishops are already so much burdened with other serious and 
pressing matters that they should not be troubled with applications 
when unnecessary, or when information may be had from other 
sources already provided. 

Should you therefore, or any of your correspondents, deem it worth 
while to answer the above queries, or to direct me to any book, or 
other such source, from whence sound information may be had on the 
subject of them, you will greatly oblige, yours, &c. 

"Yanperne. 


ON AN OMISSION IN THE MEMOIR OF MR. ROSE. 


My pear Sir,—The readers of the Magazine must, I am sure, feel 
much indebted to the friend who, though not insensible to the dif_fi- 
culty of the task, has yet been willing, at the cost of private feeling, to 
contribute what time would allow towards a sketch of Mr, Rose’s 
life. It may seem therefore almost ungracious to advert to a defi- 
ciency, where one ought rather to express obligation for what has 
been done; at all events, it may well be thought that such adver- 
tence ought to be restricted to the supply of facts which might not be 
within the recollection or the knowledge of the writer of the memoir. 
Amongst these I must ask permission to mention one which has been 
missed in that notice, but which must surely be regarded as claiming a 
place in any memorial of Mr. Rose, and of the permanent service 
which, in so many ways, he rendered to the best interests of all around 
him. The case I refer to especially is, his obtaining the establishment 
ofa regular English chapel at Rome. Those who have been at 
Rome, or who know how the services of our church have too often 
been attended or performed abroad, and who know also what ad- 
vantage is taken at Rome especially, of the conduct of the English 
in regard to the rites of their own church, and those which there 
attract their attention, will feel what an incalculable benefit was con- 
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ferred by the arrangement which Mr. Rose's zeal and kindliness of feel- 
ing prompted him to make in behalf of his countrymen residing there. 

But, after all, I would mention this omission only as one of many 
instances, which will occur to those who knew anything of Mr. Rose’s 
turn of mind, of that prospective care which stampt so peculiar a cha- 
racter and value upon his various exertions. The feeling of this is, 

rhaps, most strongly suggested by his work on German Rational- 
ism; it will be found, however, to attach itself not less closely, I am 
well convinced, to what might seem, to a hasty view, lighter and 
more temporary works. Ever, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 


OBSERVANCE OF THE FESTIVALS IN LONDON CHURCHES. 


Sir,—Living a few miles out of town, and business having called me 
there this morning, I endeavoured to make such arrangements as 
would enable me to attend divine service in one of the London 
churches. With this view, I went to one of the largest and most 
public, where I found the doors open, and the beadle standing there, 
having his hat covered with black silk in the manner usual at funerals. 
Surprised at this, I inquired of him at what hour divine service would 
begin. He replied that there would be no service this morning, as no 
congregation had been present at eleven o'clock. At the time I was 
speaking to him, it was certainly not four minutes after eleven. I 
entered the church, wishing, to ascertain if such really was the system 
pursued in this parish, and a person whom | found within returned 
the same answer to my inquiries respecting the service. 

When I quitted the building, it was exactly five minutes past 
eleven, by the church clock. ‘The bell was then tolling; and as I 
descended the steps, | observed a funeral procession approaching. 
This arrangement must, of course, have been made previously, and 
must have precluded the possibility of the performance of the service 
appointed for the day. 

I submit these facts to your notice without any comment, earnestly 
hoping that this statement may meet the eyes of those who have the 
power of controlling such matters, I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, H. B,* 

Feast of St. John the Evangelist. 


ON THE COPE, 


Mr, Evrror,—Iin reply to the letter of a « Country Parish Priest,” | 
shail endeavour to describe the form of the core, the use of which 
is enjoined in our 24th canon, 


ee _-—— + -_ a 


* The Editor is very sorry that this letter was mislaid. If he had had the least 


doubt of having sent it to the press for the February number, it would have been sent 
for that of March. 
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It was simply a cloak without sleeves, and having no opening ex- 
cept in front; it was placed over the shoulders, fastened across the 
breast by means of a clasp or ornamental band, and reached as low 
as the ancles, like the cloaks still worn by many poor women, only 
that, instead of a hood, it had a flat fringed cape falling over the 
shoulders, or the form of a cape embroidered on the back, The 
materials were always of some rich stuff, such as silk, or velvet, or 
cloth of gold, surrounded by an ornamental border. The following is 
the description given by Durandus :— 

“ st etiam alia vestis que epLUVIALE vel Capra vocatur, que 
fimbriis infigitur. Habet etiam caputium; prolixa est usque ad 
pedes ; in anteriori parte aperta est: illam vero nonnisi in majoribus 
festivitatibus induimus. Quee Cappa recté interius patula est, et (nisi 
sola necessarid fibula) inconsuta :—fimbriis etiam subornatur.’’—Ra- 
tionale Divinorum Officiorum, Lugduni 1612. Lib. iii. ec. 1, num. 3, 
fol. 65. 

In the course of my reading, I have noticed several instances of the 
use of the cope since the Reformation. When Queen Elizabeth 
visited the University of Cambridge, in 1564, in the different services 
performed before her, the officiating ministers were dressed in richly 
embroidered copes. (Gent. Mag., Oct. 1772.) 

In Ely cathedral, on the monument of Dean Cesar, who died in 
the year 1636, he is represented in a cope; and it is remarkable that a 
vestment of exactly the same pattern is still preserved in the sacristy : 
it is of green velvet, ornamented with flowers of gold, with a border 
and artificial cape of needle-work ; the border is wrought with a series 
of saints, and the cape with the annunciation. When laid flat, it is in 
the form of a semicircle, the circumference of which went over the 
shoulders. In the Appendix to Miss Elstob’s Saxon Homily, p. 38, 
she says, that “rich copes were then preserved and made use of bv 
the Episteler and Gospeler in the Cathedral Church of Durham ;” 
this was so late as the year 1709. It is, indeed, probable that the 
24th canon was observed in all our English cathedrals up to the time 
of the great rebellion, though its revival may have been confined to 
Durham. 

Purple velvet copes, bordered with gold lace and richly fringed, 
were worn by the four archbishops at the Queen’s Coronation. 
Those worn by the dean and prebendaries of Westminster were 
chiefly violet and blue. 

The copes worn occasionally by doctors of divinity at our univer- 
sities are of scarlet cloth, with capes of ermine ; but these must not 
be confounded with the scarlet gowns with sleeves, which they wear at 
commencements. 

The remark of your correspondent respecting the value of outward 
forms in religion is well deserving of attention. lverything approach- 
ing to theatrical display tends to mar the simplicity of the gospel, and 
no judicious member of our church would wish to see revived among 
us the pomp and ceremony, the rainbow tints and gaudy finery, which 
bedecked the clergy in the middle ages; we ought not, however, to 
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forget that, as man is at present constituted, even the appeals of reli- 
gion must be directed to him through the avenue of the senses. I 
have the honour to be, your obedient servant, Ricuarp Hart. 





ON THE EVIL USE OF EXAGGERATED TERMS OF DISAPPROBATION. 


Sir,—Fully confiding in your expressed and manifested readiness to 
give facility in your pages for the expression of opinions by all parties, 
I venture to address you, acknowledging myself, in the outset, to 
differ in many respects from the generality of your correspondents, 

‘et, I trust, in a spirit of meekness and brotherly kindness. The sub- 
ject to which I would call attention is the increasing evil on the part 
of those who are called high-churchmen to affix terms of the greatest 
reproach to those amongst their brethren who are contra-distinguished 
as low-churchmen. As one of them, I feel deeply wounded by what 
I would fain hope to be the unintentional harshness of terms which I 
must apply to myself. I seek to deprecate the continuance of the 
practice. 1 frequently read complaints on the part of the so-called 
orthodox clergy of evil names being cast at them by the so-called evan- 
gelical. I lament that such should ever be the case; but, at the 
same time, I cannot but be astonished that those who so detect the 
mote in their brother’s eye should not see the beam in their own. I 
will, for brevity’s sake, knowing how valuable your space is, enume- 
rate some of the heavy charges brought, as it were, to my own door 
by some of your correspondents and others, and, stating the action or 
the opinion so heavily denounced, leave others to judge whether it is 
a likely way to promote unity so utterly to condemn for such very 
trifling errors of judgment at most. I find myself stigmatized as 
“impious,” “ a heretic,” “a blasphemer,” and “a Socinian.” The two 
first charges are contained in a letter with the signature, “ A sworn 
Subject of the Church.” It is written in such involved language as to 
be searcely intelligible to me, though perhaps the fault is in my own 
dulness. The writer, however, plainly declares a minister to be 
‘impious’ who gives the benediction from the pulpit before the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper. I have often done so. I do not 
mean to defend myself, for lL may be wrong. But I am ignorant of 
any law, or rubric, or canon, to regulate our proceeding in this mat- 
ter; at all events, I hold myself guiltless of impiety in so doing. The 
same writer declares any one a “ heretic” for considering the hearing 
of a sermon an act of devotion. I deem every act devotional which 
brings the mind into communion with God; and can we doubt that 
“ the reasoning of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come,” 
often does so? At any events, if I so think and feel, what “ heresy”’ 
can there be in such an error on my part? The third charge of 
“ blasphemy” is laid against me by another correspondent, whose 
signature I forget, because I decline to give the Blessed Virgin the 
title of “ Mother of God.” 1 humbly desire to give to her all the 
raise, and glory, and honour, which the scriptures assign to her; but 
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as this is a term of human invention, I cannot see that lam chargeable 
with blasphemy for shrinking from assuming to be wise above what is 
written. [may be in error, but blasphemy is more than error, and 
my soul abhors it. The last charge, “ Socinian,” has been so ban- 
died about, and applied so indiscriminately, that it is hardly possible 
to open a page of high-church writing without finding myself written 
down as one. The inapplicable use of the word reminds one of the 
expression of the party who declared the refusal to take a hand at 
cards was downright Calvinism. Dr. Hook, however, in a note to 
his sermon, “A Call to Union,” the notes and appendix to which 
hardly answer to the name, has explained the use of this term, much 
to his own satisfaction, but certainly not to mine—vamely, that if we 
are not Socinians, we ought to be; and that we are only saved from 
the God-denying heresy because we are a mixture of fools and 
knaves. In his own words, every logical and unsophisticated mind 
holding such opinions as mine must end in Socinianism. A very 
pleasant horn of a dilemma to be placed on by a brother. 

I will select one instance of the exaggerated use of this term of re- 
proach which appeared in your pages, in an extract from a work under 
review—“A Voice from the Font.” The writer calls it a Socinian 
practice to exclude the Apocrypha from the Bible. I never would 
unite in the same volume for general distribution books which in one 
instance disavow inspiration, with those which bear internal evidence 
of it, and to which the catholic church has conceded this claim, Am 
I therefore a Socinian? God forbid. Is not this to make a man an 
offender for a word? I remain, Sir, with great respect, your humble 
servant, G. D. 

Southampton, March 12, 1839. : 


PROOFS OF THE AUTHORITY OF THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT; FROM AN ANCIENT MS. 


Sir,—The accompanying paper is an extract from a large folio MS. 
volume belonging to the Stackhouse Library, Bridgnorth. ‘The 
volume contains a variety of treatises on subjects of a theological 
nature, the greater part of which it is exceedingly difficult to decipher. 
The date of this MS. can very nearly be ascertained by internal 
evidence. It was written certainly after the final dissolution of the 
council of Trent (1563), and probably before the use of the version of 
the bible authorized by James in 1611, as the writer appears to quote 
from a version which bears date 1589, I have preserved the original 
spelling, &c., and have submitted it to you for insertion in the British 
Magazine, hoping that it may prove interesting from the circumstances 
of the age in which it was written, and useful as a compendious and 
logical statement of the proofs by which we establish the authority 
of the books of the Old Testament. I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, EpWARD BICKERSTETH. 
Chetto near Bridgnorth. 


“The first marke to know the holy scripture is the very letter and 
character wherein the scriptures were written. I mean not the woords 
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or sentences, but the very letter. For although all letters and charac- 
ters are alike unto God; yet it pleased the Lord to choose out the 
Hebrew letter, wherein the woord shoold be kept unto the end of the 
world. For although there be some chapters in Daniell wS" were 
written in the Chaldean tongue, yet they alsoe were written in the 
Hebrew tongue ; soe that whatsoever bookes come not unto us in the 
Hebrew letter, we may justly reproove them as unprofitable. This 
is then the first note or marke whereby we may be assured, that 

‘© scriptures are the woord of God, and those bookes w" are to 
be the rule of our whole life, bycause they are written in y* Hebrew 
letter; not that every booke which is written in y© Hebrew letter is 
to be received as the woorde of God, and the rule of our life; but 
God woold hereby sever them from all other kinds of writings of men. 
So that we may therefore well refuse the Greeke and y* Assyrian 
translation not coming from y* Hebrewes. And this is the reason 
why, with Hierome, we refuse x bookes of Apocrypha; as Toby 
and the history of Bele and y* Dragon, w*" of som are counted 
fables, but although they are joyned w'" the canonicall scriptures, yet 
are they called Apoe ry phi a—y‘ is to say, hid and secrete bookes, to be 
read in corners, and not openly in the church, So that then the 
whole seripture written in the Hebrew tongue is profytable to teach 
to correct, and to instruct in righteousnes ; that y° man of God may be 
absolute,* being made perfect to all good workes. Soe that all the 
scriptures of man are to be refused, not that they are altogeather un- 
trueth, but bycause they doe not proceed from the meere motion of 
God's holy Spirit. 

The second marke to discerne these bookes is the very delivery 
of the m by God himselfe to holy men, This rn is touched often 
in y‘ - Oulde Testament, and sometimes in y* New Testament Read 


xii. 24 of Exod’, whereas} it is sayd yt the Lord comanded Moses 
to com up unto y® mountayne unto him, and he gave him tables of 


stone, and the law, and the comandement, w‘" he had written for to 


teach them. And in Exodus, xxxiv. 1, it is sayd the Lord comanded 
Noses to hew him two tables of stone like unto y° first, and the Lord 
himselfe wrote upor the tables the woordes y* were in the first table. 
So y‘ this is an evident and a peculiar note to discerne the bookes of 
God by. For onely the bookes of the lawe, y® psalmes, and the pro- 
phets, were delivered by God unto holy men, and none other. Read 


Deu, x, 12, where it is sayd that God comanded Moses to receive the 
bookes of the law, not onely for his owne purpose, but that y° people 
shoold be instructed, and to lay it up in the arke of God. Soe wee 
read in y* chronnicles, y‘ sometimes y* booke was lost, and sometimes 
found in y® arke of God, and y‘ people rejoyced init. Paule sheweth 


that this was the difference, y* unto them y® Lord had comitted y' 


— ee - = ee —— —_-- + 


* This is the reading in the edition of 1589, published by Barker. 

+ Whereas for where. Continually used in the formularies drawn up in the reigns 
of Henry VIIL. and Edward VI. ‘The meanings of the two words scem to have 
changed places. 
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oracles. This then is a marke to know the bookes of God by, bycause 
they are delivered unto holy men, y‘ the people thereby might be taught 
in all relligion, and synceritie of life. Kxamine the bookes of Apoc- 
rypha, and yee shall see y* they were never found in the arke of y® 
testamente, nor receaved into y® church of God as canonicall. In them 
are many unhonest and unchaste speeches, and many thinges very 
weake, &c. That I say no more, this I say, not to discredite y* authors 
and writers of them ; but onely I say this, y* wee shoold not give such 
honour and credite unto them as unto the woorde of the eternall God, 
w" is given unto us, y‘ thereby we may be instructed to all synceritie 
and holines of life. Let this then be the 2nd note, y* these bookes 
were delivered by God himselfe to holy men, as Moses, Joshua, 
Solomon, David, y‘ they might be kept perpetually. 

The 3rd marke to know God's worde is the continuall consent and 
agreement of the bookes of y© Oulde Testament. There is no contra- 
diction in them, and if there appeare some little shew of any contra- 
diction or disagreement, it may easily be reconciled of them w® will 
consider of it. But in Apocrypha wee shall see expresse contradic - 
tions, errors, varieties, and repugnances of the wrighters one w'® 
another, and they cannot possibly be reconciled togeather amonge 


theselves, and much less can they be reconciled unto y* woorde of 


God. But seeing in the woorde of God there is no varietie or con- 
tradiction, but such a pleasant harmonie and consent and heavenly 
agreement togeather, asthe like cannot be found in any other writings 
of men, therefore let us confesse and receave them as y® rules of our 
whole life, and soe it shall come to passe y we shall be conformed unto 
y* image of God. 
The 4th marke to know the woorde of God by, is y® unspeakable 
and y* exceeding great majestie of y© woorde y‘ appeareth to every 
man’s harte and conscience, when as they doe heare or read it. For 
I appeale unto every man’s conscience, if it doe not move y* heart yea of 
y® wicked in some sort to cause him to hate and mislike sin. And 
it hath a marvellouse force in some sort to encline the hart unto 
wisedom and goodnesse. There is nothing in it too moove a man unto 
sinne, but to stirre him up to all virtue and honesty. Let the adulterer, 


or fornicator, or any other unclean pson, speake if this be not soe; he 
dares not reade it, for if he shoold, it woold rebuke him of sinne, con- 
demne him, and terrify him; and therefore he letteth it alone, and readeth 
som history, som tale, som toy and som songe, or such like, bycause 
those reproove him not. So if so be y* we read the woord of God 
w'® any reverence at all it straightway mooveth us; and whence 


cometh it? bycause it was indighted of God, wrighten and delivered 
to holy men, and y® Spirit of God conveieth such a strong savour 
unto it as that it mooveth men in some sate, whether they will or noe 
to hate sinne; and therefore this necessarily argueth that y* scrip- 
tures be the canons and rules of righteousnes wherein all our life long 
we ought towalke. But if wee read y© bookes of Apocrypha or other 
wrightings they are nothing soe; for these are they by which we shall 
be judged. mah 
The fift marke to know the woorde of God from other writings 1s 
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the playnenesse and simplicitie of y* stile; whether y° wrighters as 
Moses and David wright of themselves or of others. David as well 
setteth downe his owne simplicitie and sinne as he doth any others ; 
he dealeth not parcially concealing his owne iniquitie & bloody sinne ; 
so y* finding these bookes to be voyd of all hypocrisie, voyd of all prayse 
seeking in men, voyd of all vayne glory & ambition, seeking onely y* 
glory of God, finding (I say) such playneness and simplicitie in them ; 
this is a sure marke and infallable token and argument to discerne 
them from all prophane wrightings of men, and to shew that they be 
written by the finger of God. Other wrightings do crave pardone if 


they have done amisse, w‘" is a thing very comendable.t 

The sixt marke and note to know them by is, y* allegation of 
them by our S. Christ Jesus and his apostles; w*" argueth y‘ they 
are able and sufficient to disside all doubts and controversies, or else 
it had been a vayne and foolish thing to alleage them to proove his 
doctryne, if so be y* they had not byn of as full authority as his owne 
wrightings. ‘Therefore in y® our S. Ch. alledgeth them many times 
in his sermons, many times to his apostles and unto y® people; hereby 
we are warranted y* they are y® woorde of God, and full of all 
heavenly authority, and authenticall to make us wise unto salvation, 
and too instruct us in all wisedom to reproove to correct and instruct 
in all righteousnes; y* the man of God may be absolute, being made 
perfect unto all good woorkes. But least y* any shoold say y* all 
(for y© most parte) of these bookes of y* Ould Testament are not 
alledged by Christe Jesus and his apostles; therefore I have taken 
som paynes to shew how many are cited, and how many are not. 
First then to begine. Genesis is cited Matth. xix. 4; Exodus in 
John, xix. 36; Levit. in Luke, ii. 24; Numbers in Luke, ii. 23; Deut. 
in Matth. iv. 4; Joshua in Hebrews, xiii. 5; Judges in Heb, xi. 32; 
Ruth in Matth. ii. 5, in Luke, ii. 32; 1 Samuell in Matth. xii, 3; 
2 Samuell in Actes, vii. 46; 1 Kinges in Matth. xii. 42; 2 Kinges in 
Luke, iv. 27; 1 Chronicles, Luke, i. 73;* 2 Chronicles in y* ] John, 
1k,* Acts, x. 34, 1 Pet. i. 17; Ezra is not expressly cited, yet it is 
written in y® Hebrew tongue; and it was receyved of the Jewes as 
canonicall, the prophet Haggey sayth it; Nehemias is expressed in 
Rom. xix." 5; Ester in Daniel,* vi. 16; Job in James, ix. 11; 
Psalmes in Luke, xxiv. 44; Prov. in Rom. xii. 17, Heb. xii. 5; 


Ecclesiastes in 2 Timothy,* vi. 7; Canticu. Canticoru., Math. xxii.t 
doth allude unto it; Esay in Math. xv.; Jeremie, Erechiell, Nathaniell 
and y* rest of y® prophets are cited in Luke, xxiv, 44, and in many 
other places in particular. Of this note I reason thus: All these bookes 
are alledged by y* Holy Ghost, therefore they are all canonicall scrip- 
tures and most authenticall, certayne, true and unfallable ; and there- 
for may safely be used as rules of our life and relligion, and never to 





t Vide 2 Maccabees, xv. 38: “ And I have done we'l and as is fitting the story, 
it is that which I desired ; but if slenderly and meanly it is that which I could attain 
unto.” 

* Those quotations marked with an * I have been unable to verify. 


¢ Perhaps Matt, x, 22, alluding to Canticles, i. 6—“ My mother’s children were 
angry with me,” 
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be doubted of. And though y* Ester and som others be not alleaged 
it mattereth not, seing that there is no doctrine in them w*® j is not 
agreeing unto y* other, and there never have byn controversy in 
church of God about these bookes ; so that as the ould Jewes beleev 2 
wee hope in them to have eeternall life. But neither did our 8, Christ 
nor his apostles alleadge any testimonies to proove theire doctrine out 
of the bookes called y* Apocrypha. And therefore in y* he alleadgeth 
y° one, y® same allegation of them is a confirmation of y* authoritie 
ofthem, And the not alleadging of y* other is a disallowing of them. 
For if soe be that they had byn authenticall and necessary to proove 
good and wholesom doctrine, then C hrist Jesus and his apostles woold 
have used them as well as they did y* other. So that then there was 
a most miserable errour comitted in y® counsell of ‘Trente, when as 
they comanded y* people under payne of eternall damnation to re- 
ceive y* bookes of Apocrypha w'" equal reverence and authority as 
they did the other, to be as rules of theire life and religion. There be 
other markes most unfallable to know the woorde of God by, testifying 
unto our spirits y° it is y° woorde of God.” 


RIGHTS OF PERPETUAL CURATES. 


Sir,—If the opinion lately given by Sir F. Pollock be correct—“ That 
the soil and freehold of the church and churchyard belong to the 
parson, and that the parson is the rector, vicar, or perpetual curate ;’ 
how is it, allow me to ask, that perpetual curates, who exercise control 
over the tombstones, &c., and receive the fees, are not, in some cases, 
allowed the right of herbage in the churchyard, and that the repairs of 
the chancel devolve upon the lay impropriator ? Moreover, in perpe- 
tual curacies, should there always be a parson’s churchwarden, as 
well as one chosen by the parish? and who appoints him? Your 
obedient servant, A PerreruaL CuRATE. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Thoughts on Re ‘ligion and Philosophy, by Blaise Pascal. A New Translation? 
with an original Memoir of the Author, and an Introductory Essay. By 
Isaac Taylor, Esq., Author of “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” &c. 
Glasgow: Collins, 12mo. pp. 451. 1838. 


Tne editor says, “ it is proper to state that the translation now offered 
to the public is not a garbled one. Pascal, in former instances, has 
been given to the English reader by those who have thought them- 
selves at liberty to suppress many of the thoughts, in fact, whatever 
did not meet the translator's theological taste. No such outrage 1s 
attempted in the present edition.” This is very right. ‘The turn 
which public opinion has taken in this matter is a good symptom. ‘The 
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packing and sorting system, there is some reason to hope, is pretty 
well gone out of fashion. Mr. Taylor, however, cannot trust the 
English readers with Pascal without an antidote, and in a long in- 
troductory essay puts them on their guard against what does not meet 
his “theological” taste. He is a writer whose ingenious works, in spite 
of their affectation and mannerism, have been exceedingly popular 
among a certain class of readers, ‘They have greatly tended to draw 
off intelligent dissenters, and some who are not dissenters, from puritan 
scholasticism, without, however, giving them anything better in its 
place. His speculations should be read with caution. In his very 
discursive essay, he cannot resist the temptation of casting his stone at 
“our modern restorers’ of “ ancient catholicism.’ Yet his own 
liberalism leads him to employ language which sounds odd in such a 
quarter. “ The waters of the Reformation,” he says, “ almost imme- 
diately becoming turbid, ceased, after the first gush, to carry health at 
large to the nations.’’—p. 44. The following is worth extracting, for 
various reasons. Speaking of the revived taste for the study of the 
fathers in France, Mr. Taylor thus writes— 

“ But it will be said, disdainfully or despondingly, ‘ What of this? What will 
be the probable issue of a revived study of the fathers in France, except it be to rivet 
popery anew upon the minds of the clergy? What are the fathers but the authors 
and patrons of popery ?) We look for a different and happier result of this return of 
ecclesiastical erudition. ‘Taught by the course of controversies elsewhere, and of 
which they cannot be ignorant, to look out, as they read, for the distinction between 
the Romish superstitions and ancient Christianity, this distinction will meet them at 
every turn; it will (with all its important consequences) be forced upon their notice ; 
or even if, for awhile, the} are confirmed in their respect for so much of popery as 
belongs to ancient Christianity, they can hardly fail, in the end, to resent, with a fresh 
indignation, (as the Gallican church has, in fact, heretofore resented,) those im- 
positions and corruptions which are attributable not to the fathers, but to the bishops 
of Rome, and in which popery—if we use the designation with any pertinence— 
really consists.” —p. Ixxv. 


Progressive Education: or, Considerations on the Course of Life. Translated 
from the French of Madame Necker de Saussure. London: Longman. 
2 vols. 18mo. 1839, 

‘Tuts isa very pleasing work, abounding with judicious and acute re- 

marks on that most important subject, early education. It is not, 

however, a translation of the whole of the original. The translator 
says, that “ Wishing to make the work in its English form as popular 
and as generally useful as possible, many passages, excellent in them- 
selves, but which did not seem to bear directly on the practical part 
of the subject, have been entirely omitted ; others have been consider- 
ably abridged ; and the style has occasionally been so modified as to 
render it more consonant to the taste of the English reader.’ This is 
a practice which ought to be discouraged. But what is here given to 
the public will be useful. It breathes a true spirit of piety. Its views 
on the great subject may be judged of from this specimen -—* Let us 
raise religion to her proper rank, and assign to her the first place in 
all our instructions; let us represent human life to our children as the 
road which will lead them to God, if they diligently comply with his 
holy behests; let us teach them that peace with him in this world, and 
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an eternal union with him in the next, induce a state of happiness of 
which the gentle emotions of piety already afford us a foretaste.’-— 
Vol. ii. p. 155. The great impertection is the want of right views of 
the sacrament of baptism. ‘his deprives the writer of the most im- 
portant instruments in religious education. 


-_ ee 


Tracts on the Church and the Prayer Book, By the Rev. Frederick W. Faber, 
B.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. London: Rivingtons. 12mo., 
1839, 

Tuts little collection contains seven tracts, which have already been 
published separately, some of them more than once. The titles are,— 
I. I believe in one Catholic and Apostolic Church; IL. The ancient 
things of the Catholic church in England; HI. The Reformation, 
and the duty of keeping to its principles; IV. The Prayer Book a 
safeguard against religious excitement; V. The Church Catechism a 
model of Church Education; VI. Confirmation a witness for obedi- 
ence and unity ; VII. The Burial Service, its Doctrine and Consola- 
tions. It is not surprising that they have been successful. ‘They are 
very pleasing essays, written in a calm and pious spirit, in defence of 
the principles which have of late exposed those who uphold them to 
so much obloquy and misrepresentation. 





A Tour in Sweden in 1838 ; comprising Observations on the Moral, Political, 
and Economical State of the Swedish Nation, By Samuel Laing, Esq., Author 
of “A Journal of a Residence in Norway.” London: Longman. 1839. 
8vo. pp. 431. 

SWEDEN is a country which our tourists rarely visit, and there are 
various reasons which make it very desirable that we should have 
some satisfactory information relative to its condition; it is the more 
necessary since the publication of this book of Mr. Laing. ‘This gen- 
tleman has contrived to write a very dull account of a journey which 
must have enabled a person properly qualified to write a very inter- 
esting one. He appears to have started with his head brimfull of the 
theories which are floating through the brains of speculatists at home ; 
and his chief business seems to have been to perplex himself with 
statistics, instead of examining for himself the state of the Swedish 
population. His book contains a good deal of curious and im- 
portant imformation, mixed up with much which must be put to 
the account of mere cant and ignorance. It is a pity that he did not 
confine himself to telling what he saw. It would have been well if 
he had qualified himself beforehand for understanding what he was 
going to see, He has a desperate quarrel with a government, which, 
vicious as was its origin, certainly is not tyrannical, and with the 
national institutions, which are undoubtedly quite as good as the people 
require. It is worth noticing, however, that if Mr. Laing finds that the 
aristocratical constitution of Sweden is the main cause of its social 
evils, and that the country derives little benefit from the clergy, he 
candidly tells us that general education has done little to improve the 
moral and economical condition of the inhabitants. 
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** The Swedish nation is more generally educated than the English, the Scotch, or 

per haps any in Europe, except the Danish. Elementary education in reading, 
writing, and the shorter catechism of the Lutheran church, is so universal, that even 
the aid of the schoolmaster in these branches is superseded in many districts, and 
the children are instructed by their parents. The educational institutions of govern- 
ment, the two universities, the twelve gymnasia, the numerous Latin, or high schools, 
and apologist, or common schools, and the law requiring adults to shew that they can 
read and understand the scriptures before they can be admitted to the communion 
table, and to have taken the communion before they can marry, or exercise any act 
of majority, diffuse widely the means of education and its first elements. ‘The many 
periodical and other publications constantly issuing from the Swedish press, and the 
establishments in the bookselling trade to be found in the smallest and most remote 
towns, prove that the Swedes are an educated, reading people. In no country in 
Europe is the church establishment so powerful and perfect. , 
Notwithstanding this powerful, effective, and complete church establishment, and 
notwithstanding this very wide diffusion of education and religious instruction by 
parental and clerical tuition, and by an extensive and efficient national establishment 
of public schools suitable to all classes, the Swedish nation stands among the lowest 
in the scale of morality. No other three millions of moral beings in Europe appear 
to commit, within a given time, so large an amount of crime and moral transgres- 
sions.” —p. 427. 


So that after all the schoolmaster cannot do everything ! 





Ecclesiastical Commission. A Letter to the Bishop of Exeter, with Considerations 
on the Letter of the Bishop of Lincoln, and the Charges of the Bishops of 
London, Lincoln, and Gloucester and Bristol. By a Dignitary of the Church. 
London: Rivingtons. 1839. 


Tuts able pamphlet deserves attention; it places in a clear light the 
present state of the questions which have grown out of the ecclesias- 
tical commission. It should be read by all who feel an interest, and 
who among the readers of this Magazine does not feel an interest, in 
this most important subject. 


-—_—— 


Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, to which ts added, an Assize Sermon. By 
the Rev. William Howorth, M.A., Rector of Whitton-cum-Thurlston, in Suf- 
folk, and curate of March, in the Isle of Ely. London: Rivingtons, 1839. 
I12mo. pp. 244. 

ANotuer addition to the already very numerous assortment of ser- 

mons, from which those who are in want of volumes of this nature 

may select for family reading. 


—_ 


Plain Sermons. By Contributors to the “ Tracts for the Times.” First Series. 
Contents—Sermon 1, Christian Responsibility. 2. The Certainty of Judg- 
ment. 3. oe Examination. 4. Religious Peace. 5. Saints’ Days and Daily 
Service. 6. Death of Young Persons. London : Rivingtons. 1839. 8vo. 


pp. 62. 
AN advertisement prefixed to this first number explains the motives 
which have led the authors to undertake the publication of a series of 
sermons. ‘It has been thought well to publish, from time to time, 
in connexion with the ‘Tracts,’ a few ¢ Plain Sermons,’ in order to 
shew that the subjects treated of in the ‘Tracts’ were not set forth as 
mere parts of ideal systems, or as themes for disputation, matters 
only of sentiment or party, or idle speculation, but are rather urged 
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as truths of immediate and essential importance, bearing more or less 
directly on our every-day behaviour, means of continual resource and 
consolation in life, and of calm and sure hope in death.” The ser- 
mons now published are calm and edifying, and the eye of prejudice 
itself will need a very powerful microscope to discover in them any 
traces of popery. 


Decerpta ex P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon libris ; with English Notes, 
and a Mythological, Geographical, and Historical Index. By George Fer- 
guson, A.M, one of the Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. Edinburgh. 
1838. 12mo. pp. 326. 

A VERY convenient edition of what must ever remain a standard 

school-book. It has greater pretensions than most books of its class, 

as it professes to give an improved text. It has the very great advan- 
tage of being unusually cheap, even in these days of cheap books, 


Lhe Church of England a faithful Witness of Christ ; not destroying the law, 
but fulfilling. Four Sermons, preached before the University of Cambridge, 
in November, 1838. By the Rev. Charles Merivale, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 1839, 8vo. pp. 131. 


‘THESE sermons, which do credit to the author’s knowledge and acute- 
ness, afford another proof of the general diffusion of a taste for ecclesi- 
astical learning. 


Bellingham ; or, a Narrative of a Christian in Search of a Church. By the Rev. 
William Palin, B.A., Rector of Stifford, Essex. London; J. W. Parker. 
1839, pp. 167. 

‘Tus is an amusing and useful little publication. Its hero, a Mr. Lang- 

dale, jun., the son of a pious churchman of the old school, is led astray 

from the truth by the machinations of a Mr. Jedediah Beverley, and his 
fair and only daughter, Miss Bathsheba, who, by the way, is no bad 
representative of a certain class of religious females. Mr. Langdale 
accordingly goes to the dissenting academy of Idleby, Yorkshire. 

Here, among other things, he discovers extempore prayer (which he 

had imagined was the result of nothing less than inspiration) to be a 

mere art acquired by persevering labour, “ accompanied, too, by cir- 

cumstances which appeared to him, at the first blush, of a highly- 
mischievous tendency, if not absolutely blasphemous,” In a few 
months, however, 


“« The tutor’s frequent interruption of prayer, to correct a figure of speech, or an 
ungraceful elocution, ceased to appear a desecration of an act lying so strictly and 
exclusively between the suppliant and his God; a student might break down in the 
midst, forgetting and repeating all that he had said before, and even a laugh might 
circulate around the class of worshippers, and cause, at last, little or no uneasiness in 
his bosom. He saw that in time the art, or knack, or whatever else the reader may 
please to call it, might be acquired ; and he quieted his conscience as to the means 
employed for this purpose, by reflecting on the good—yes, it was by this time the 
yood—which was sure to result thereof hereafter to their respective congregations.” 
—p. 66, 
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The writer of this notice having never been under the discipline of 
a dissenting academy, does not undertake to warrant that there is no 
degree of caricature in this; but he presumes that Mr. Palin has not 
drawn such a picture without ascertaining that it is substantially 
correct, 

After a training of three years, Mr. Langdale leaves Idleby, and in the 
thoughtful retirement of a neighbouring village begins to find out that 
dissent, after all, may not be infinitely superior to the church, While of 
this opinion, he has a “ call’ to Hurley, but removes shortly afterwards 
to Wakefield. Here he is very “ popular,” until a ranting baptist 
comes into the field, who carries off his subscribers, and makes his 
longer residence at Wakefield exceedingly unpleasant. At this crisis, 
he has the good fortune to be elected to the pulpit of Ebenezer Chapel, 
Bellingham. On his arrival at the last-named station, he discovers 
that his father (with whom he had been sometime at variance) is 
living in the vicinity. He pays him a visit, and meets an excellent 
clergyman, the vicar of Somerton. From this worthy priest the young 
preacher gradually learns to understand and value the doctrines “ once 
for all delivered to the saints,” and in the end renounces his errors, 
receives ordination, obtains the living of Somerton on the death of 
the vicar, and marries the daughter of the patron. In the course of 
the story, many good observations and striking arguments are intro- 
duced, ' 


The Catholic Church: its Nature, Constitution, and Privileges. By the Rev. 
Joseph Oldknow, M.A. of Christ’s College, Cambridge. London :; Rivingtons. 
1839. pp. 79. 

Mr. OLvknow dedicates his pages to the memory of the lamented 

Mr. Hugh James Rose, and perhaps their best recommendation will 

be found in the fact that they were to have been inscribed by per- 

mission to that great and good man. ‘The view taken of the church 
and her privileges is strictly in accordance with that of our best 
divines, 


Sermons, preached at Chester. By Charles B. Tayler, M.A., Rector of St. Peters, 
and Evening Lecturer of St. Mary's, Chester. London: Hatchard and Son, 


1839. pp. 358. 
AMOnGsT much that is very excellent in these sermons, there is also 
much with which the writer of this notice cannot entirely agree. He 
is the more sorry to make this confession because Mr. Tayler is an 
admired and useful writer, and an earnest and pains-taking clergyman. 
At p. 142, Mr. ‘Tayler asks his baptized hearers, “ Have you become 
the subjects of a new and spiritual birth ?” instead of reminding them 
of their baptismal sonship, and the fearful peril of apostasy. This 
example may serve, without any further observations, to exhibit the 
tone of the preacher's theology. The following extract is a favour- 
able specimen of his style :— 

“ The true believer is like a lamp: his example isthe clear and steady flame which 
giveth light to all around him; and his heart is like the vessel filled with pure olive 
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oil, by which the flame is fed. That which is an anointing or a receiving of holy 
and purest oil in the heart, is a bright and divine shining in the outward walk ; and 
seeing this, men will glorify his Father which is in heaven.” —p, 35). 


Letters to the Authors of the Plain Tracts for Critical Times. By a Layman, 
London: Cadell. 1839. pp. 256. 


Ir appears that certain persons, calling themselves “ a union of clergy- 
men,” have put forth some small pamphlets in answer to the “ Tracts 
Sor the Times,” in which the Anglican doctrine of baptismal regene- 
ration is strenuously opposed. ‘The lay author of the volume under 
review has come forward in defence of the church's teaching on this 
important subject ; and his services are the more valuable from the 
circumstance of his being an independent witness. He observes, in 
his preface, that he has abstained from a perusal of “ The Oxford 
Tracts,” and “ has been led to conclude that their ¢ system,’ as it is 
the fashion to call it, is liable to just exception upon certain grounds 
adverted to in his ninth letter.” (p.ix.) The reviewer is of opinion 
that the “ Layman” has been misinformed respecting the so-called 
Oxford system, and that the “ Plain Tracts for Critical Times” are 
unworthy of the ability and labour which have been devoted to their 
refutation. At the same time, for the reason above stated, and with- 
out pledging himself to all the “ Layman’s’” opinions, he is sincerely 
glad to see him in the field. 


The Rubric : its Strict Observance recommended. London: Burns. 1839. pp. 24. 


In this tract, the author, in a moderate, earnest, and common-sense 
manner, reminds the clergy of the many violations of the rubric 
which are too generally practised in the conduct of divine service, and 
more particularly in the administration of the holy sacraments. He 
urges, among other topics, the propriety of the restoration of the public 
administration of baptism to its appointed place immediately after the 
second lesson, and backs his observations with an extract from the 
Bishop of London’s last Charge. ‘Towards the close of his pamphlet, 
he ventures some remarks on the disuse of certain ecclesiastical vest- 
ments enjoined by the rubric, and pleads for their revival (where 
practicable) in language which, at all events, merits an attentive 
perusal. He says— 


“« We have accustomed ourselves to talk about the ‘ beautiful simplicity’ (a cant 
phrase coined by the Puritans) of our faith and ritual, and the ‘ spirituality’ of 
religion, till we have almost persuaded ourselves that anything is good enough to 
devote to the outward service of the sanctuary. A solemn and imposing ritual, and 
rich and costly temples, are, however, sanctioned alike by scripture and antiquity. 
That they are not unpleasing to the Almighty, but quite the contrary, the splendour 
of the ancient ceremonial and sanctuary affords sufficient proof. The sentiment 
which prompted the king of Israel to exclaim, ‘* See, now, I dwell in an house of 
cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth within curtains,’ and, ‘ Neither will I offer unto 
the Lord my God of that which doth cost me nothing,’ must be as praiseworthy now 
as in the days of David. What was aright feeling then is a right feeling still. The 
early Christians, as soon as they were able, erected sumptuous temples. It is some- 
times urged against a splendid .worship, that it addresses itself too much to the 
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imagination, as if, in the estimation of sound philosophy, it were an egregious offence 
to address the imagination, which is one of the powers of the soul given to vivify and 
govern the interior man. : : i If enough has not yet been advanced to 
persuade the clergy to revive those habiliments and other ornaments which rendered 
the celebration of our service, on its first revision after the Reformation, so beautiful 
and imposing, I would further remind them, that the Romanists are taking advan- 
tage of the way in which our services are performed to win over our people to their 
communion. They know that the simplicity which we boast of is uncongenial to 
human nature, and consequently labour, (and successfully,) by appealing to the 
senses, to influence the judgment through the imagination. If we would but learn 
wisdom, in this instance, from our adversaries, and oppose them (so far as is lawful) 
with their own weapons, they would lose one great advantage over us which they 
now possess. In all our towns and cities, the service of the Anglican church (if con- 
ducted according to the rubric) might be made far more solemn and interesting than 
the Romish. Divested of all the mummery and idolatry, but losing no single ray of 
the real splendour of the papal ritual, it would in the end secure the affections of our 
congregations, and be in some degree worthy of our catholic and reformed religion.” 
—pp. 16—18. 

‘The reviewer will only say, respecting the above extract, that it 
expresses the sentiments of the “ judicious” Hooker. The strongest 
reason why the directions of the Prayer-book demand obedience is 
stated by the tract-writer to be, that the clergy are bound to their 
observance by their canonical engagements. He concludes as fol- 
lows :— 

* Perhaps the greatest difficulty which a clergyman may have to encounter in his 
attempt to obey the Prayer Book will be the opposition of some of his parishioners ; 
but I do not imagine that any of them (I medn consistent churchmen, for they are 
the only individuals to be consulted in this matter) would persevere in their hostility 
when they had heard all the reasons which may be urged against the modern inno- 
vations. Iam no advocate for rash or hasty measures. Let every restoration be 
made cautiously, and, as far as this is practicable, with the concurrence of our congre- 
gations. Let no efforts be lacking on our parts to secure this concurrence; and 
then, if our honest endeavours to fulfil our canonical obligations are eventually foiled, 
we shall not, at all events, have to reproach ourselves with spiritual rebellion, or with 
a wanton neglect of the instrrurss oF tHE Reronmation.’—p. 20. 


The Gift for all Seasons. Edited by William Anderson, Esq., Author of ‘* Land- 
scape Lyrics,” &c. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 12mo._ pp. 354. 
Tuts gift seems to be intended not only for all seasons but for all 
persons. ‘The editor states, that “ the utmost care has been taken 
that the contents should be marked by variety and moral sentiment.’’ 
But is he not aware that overstrained attempts to please everybody 
are likely to please nobody? Will his deistical readers, for instance, 
like to have so many papers treating of religious subjects, so far as 
appears On acursory glance, with seriousness and good sense? And, 
on the other hand, can he expect that any man who believes one 
word of the Bible will suffer such rank and nauseous infidelity as 
the essay “ On the Character and Poetry of Shelley” to lie on his 
table? If he happens to have a family, will he like them to be told 
of this unhappy man “ that his sense of virtue was high and delicate, 
while his principle was erratic ;—that the tone of his mind was evi- 
cently religious, while his creed was infidelity ?’’ Will he wish 
them to be entertained with the trash that passed between “a devoted 
admirer of the fair, and sometimes, perhaps, their victim,” and a lady 
whom he met with “ in the saloons of Paris,” with “ mild enthusiasm 
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beaming in her eye, and glowing in the surrounding air’? Take a 
specimen :—- 


* One remark which dropped from her lips at once startled and delighted me, it 
seemed to bear so much the impress of inspiration. How delightful would it be to 
meet with such men as Byron and Shelley—the one the essence of high nobility, the 
other of genius—in another and a better world ; men, the greatness of whose works, 
and the energy of their labours, naturally threw their errors, consistently striking, 
into dark relief. And what place could be assigned to men, the better part of whose 
characters raised them so much above the range of ordinary men? Such a remark, 
flowing from the virtuous and pure mind of a female, came with a weight, and de- 
manded a consideration, to which its inconsisteney with the general rules of human 
conduct would not otherwise have entitled it; and it was reconciled with the good- 
ness and truth of God in the following manner ;—God, it was observed, was infinitel 
merciful ; and the speaker could not believe but that Christ was savingly reveal 
to every soul under the Christian dispensation, at some time or other of bis mortal 
career; if not before, at any rate at, or shortly previous to, the moment of his de- 
parture. What may be the history of men in this respect it certainly is not for us 
to inguire, for the secret things belong to God.” —p. 43. 


With regard to the real state of the unhappy man’s mind, his 
panegyrist tells us, 


“So far as theory was concerned, Shelley had thought or poetized himself, at 
last, into disbelief in his own infidel system ; and it seems as if, when it was a ques- 
tion, whether, in default of something to fill and occupy his mind, he should not 
stumble upon pure Christianity, as it were, in the dark, Providence threw in his 
way, and exactly in the light in which he might be prepared to appreciate it, the 


crucificial altar.”—p. 51. 

Religious cant is bad enough; but surely the cant of infidelity is 
even more nauseous. Whether the book contains any more such 
articles the reviewer has not searched enough to know; but to find 
even one such piece of barefaced infidelity, mixed in with contri- 
butions from those by whom one would suppose that such juxta- 
position would be abhorred, is strange enough; and it is right that the 
present-making part of the public, for whom the work is especially 
got up, should know that such stuff actually is where they would so 
little expect to find it. 





Parochial Ministrations. By the Hon, and Rev. S. Best, Rector of Abbott's Ann, 
Hants ; late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. London: Hatchard. 1839. 
pp. 147. 

Tue reviewer recommends this volume to clergymen who may re- 

cently have become incumbents. It contains the results of much 

consideration and experience, and furnishes many useful suggestions 
with reference to Provident Institutions, Parochial Visitation and 

Education. With every one of the author’s opinions the writer of 

this notice does not quite agree. For instance,—when he says that, 

in the present relaxed state of ecclesiastical government, “ the minister 
who is left to his own resources for guidance in his ministerial duties, 
finds no system, no directions, no discipline, to assist him, save that 
only which he gleans from his own general reading, and builds for 
himself,’ he seems to undervalue the degree of guidance which is 
offered by the rubric, the canons, and the precedents which are to be 
gathered from the particular reading of church history. These, it 
may be, are not daw, which can be enforced by fine or imprisonment ; 
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but we are not supposing the case of their being eyed askance by 
liberty running wild into licentiousness, but looked at with the simpli- 
city of him who would trace the footsteps of Christ's flock, and listened 
to by one who would desire to hear a voice behind him, at every 
turn, saying, “ This is the way, walk ye in it.” Still the book is a 
very excellent one. 


aa eee 


Lectures upon the Seven Sentences uttered by our Blessed Lord on the Cross ; 
delivered during Passion Week. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1839. 
pp. 189. 

Mr. Pacet remarks, that when he first came to his parish, “ The 

pious intentions of our church for the observance of Passion Week 

were generally disregarded, and the daily service at that solemn time 
had been discontinued. Now, at the end of three years from that 
time, the numbers of his congregations in the several evenings of 

Passion Week have equalled those of his fullest attendance on the 

Sunday ; and each successive year has witnessed a gradual increase 

of worshippers.”” The sermons under review were preached on these 

interesting occasions. Their doctrine is sound ; their style simple, yet 
earnest ; and the notes are evidently the fruits of extensive and well- 
directed theological reading. 


The Example of Christ. A Course of Sermons, by the Rev. John Bickersteth, 
M.A., Rector of Sapcote, Leicestershire. London: Seeley and Burnside. 
1838. pp. 123. 

Rea practical Christians, of whatever class or description, who en- 

deavour to run with patience the race set before them, “ looking unto 

Jesus,’ and labour, in a greater power than their own, to follow his 

divine example, will be grateful to Mr. Bickersteth for this publica- 

tion. 





Sermons, preached chiefly at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, by the Hon. and 
Rev. A. P. Perceval, B.C.L., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. London : 
leslie. 1839, 8vo. pp. 341, 

Few clergymen of late years have been more violently accused of a 

disposition to favour popery than Mr. Perceval, and yet few have 

done more to controvert and overthrow that heresy. His “ Roman 

Schism” will long remain a proof of his learning and research, and 

an unanswerable defence of catholic truth. In the appendix to the 

sixth sermon in the present volume will be found some valuable 
facts and observations, which prove that, according to the judgment 
of the universal church, as expressed at Ephesus and Chalcedon, 
sentence of depostiion has been awarded against the Bishop of Rome, 
and every bishop and clergyman under his obedience, who shall dare 
to present the creed of Pius VI. as a term of communion. Mr. Perce- 
val also shews that the “wretched handful of ignorant men’ who 
conspired at Trent against the spiritual liberty of Christendom have 
anathematized almost every father,—the ancient church, St. Paul, 
and our blessed Redeemer himself! And further, “that by the 
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councils of Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, the Bishop of 
Rome and his agents in this country are declared to be “ heretics,” 
and their schismatical “ ordination” to be “ invalid.” Surely, no 
one, after this, will accuse Mr. Perceval of favouring the papists. The 
sermons were chiefly preached at the Chapel Roya!, St. James's; 
they are impressive, and often eloquent, but without any false glitter 
or meretricious ornaments. ‘The following excellent passage is quoted 
from the last discourse, “ The welfare of the nation involved in reli- 
gious education.” 

“ In whatever station of life, then, you may be placed, if you wish to be honoured 
while you live, and regretted when you die; if you wish to have peace in your own 
breast, and to be a means of blessing to them who are dependent on you ; if you 
would have calm enjoyment of prosperity, and cheerful contentment in adversity,— 
and remember this, that however bright the prospect may now be, adversity will 
come, and therefore, if nan would have but the wisdom of the ant, he should prepare 
for that winter during the summer of prosperity, as Solomon speaks, ‘ Remember thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days come not ;’—if you would have 
hope in your death, and rest in your grave, and joy in your resurrection, let the 
principle of our text be the pole-star of your mind, the mainspring of your actions, 
the centre round which your whole course revolves, —‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.’"—pp. 


340, 341. 

Tur Editor has to acknowledge several single sermons; a very 
excellent one by Mr, Parkinson, on “ The Religious Origin and 
Sanctions of Human Law,” preached at the Cumberland Assizes. 
Another by Dr. M‘Caul, preached “for the purpose of soliciting con- 
tributions towards the establishment of an hospital for the destitute 
sick of the Jewish population at Jerusalem.” The circumstances 
which are detailed as having led to it are very interesting, and it 
need not be said that the appeal is powerful; though probably while 
the Jews of London are suffered to remain the most wretched and 
destitute part of its wretched and destitute population, Christian peo- 
ple may not trouble their heads as to what becomes of those in Jeru- 
salem. One cannot propose to give them the only boon which 
Christian charity has ever thought of offering to the English Jews, 
for even if they were not sick and starved, and made quite eligible, 
they could not come all that way to attend the House of Commons. 
Mr. Irons’s “Farewell Sermon, preached at St. Peter's, Walworth,” 
and published «in self-defence,’ ought to have been noticed before. 
It does not appear from what it was to defend the author ; but it seems 
very capable, not only of defending, but of recommending, itself. Two 
sermons also by Mr. Miller, of Bexley, one entitled “ ‘Thy Kingdom 
Come,” and preached “on behalf of the Society for the Bropeantion 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” and the other entitled, “ Holiness 
unto the Lord upon the Bells of the Horses,” preached apparently 
for the promotion of Christian knowledge and practice in his own 
parish, appear well calculated for their several purposes. 


The first number of a new periodical, entitled “The Voice of the 
Church; or, Selections from the Writings of the Divines, and other 
Members of the Church in all Ages, on Subjects relating to Doctrine, 
Religious Practice, and Ecclesiastical History,” has been issued by Mr. 
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Burns, of Portman Street. ‘The nature of the work, its extreme cheap- 
ness, and above all, the hands in which the management is supposed 
to be placed, seem as good pledges as can be given for its extensive 
circulation and real usefulness. 


Mr. Palmer has published four and twenty pages of Supplement to 
his “ Treatise on the Church,” containing replies to various objections. 


“ A Presbyter of the Church of England,” as it seems by the pre- 
face, Mr. Bayne, of Warrington, has published what appears to be a 
very neat, cheap, and convenient set of Psalm Tunes, arranged for the 
organ, which may be procured of Mr. Bates, Ludgate Hill. 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DUTIES AND REVENUES BILL. 


Tue Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill has been postponed till 
after the Easter recess; it now stands for the 15th of April. 

Those who feel the importance df the consequences which would 
follow the passing of this bill, and those who know that it hangs 
almost by a single hair, will take heart, and be thankful for this little 
respite. 

Time is all that is wanted to secure the issue. The country is at 
length giving its attention to this subject, and every day that is gained 
gives time for thought to those who will think about it. It has been 
taken for granted, and that in very high quarters, by those who ought 
to judge for themselves, or at least to inquire for themselves, that there 
can be no reasonable ground of objection to recommendations which 
have been sanctioned by five episcopal commissioners. 

But many who have thus easily quieted their alarms have omitted 
to consider whether an episcopal commissioner sitting in consultation 
with the members of a hostile government, is in the same circum- 
stances as an archbishop or bishop acting in cordial and confiding in- 
tercourse with his brethren of the episcopate, or with the chapter and 
clergy of his diocese. Many,again, have forgotten what were the cir- 
cumstances under which the first commission was appointed, and 
what were the pledges on the faith of which the five bishops consented 
to act on the second commission, and how far those circumstances re- 
main unchanged, or how far those pledges have been honourably ful- 
filled. But now that some breathing time is allowed, it is most im- 
portant to pause for a moment, and review our present position, with a 
view to immediate action. 

For the first time, a bill professing to be founded on the fourth re- 
port of the ecclesiastical commissioners has reached a second read- 
ing ; no division was taken upon this stage. It is, however, quite plain, 
that many of those who were present did not mean to acquiesce in the 
principle of the bill ; some speakers on that occasion boldly avowed their 
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dissent both from the principle and from the details of the measure ; 
while others, whose opinions are well known, were, for some good 
reason, silent. It is therefore to be inferred that a more systematic 
opposition will be offered to it in some other form; and it is obvious 
that by this course one great advantage was obtained—namely, that 
many persons were saved from committing themselves to a measure 
with regard to which, it is to be feared, too many members of parlia- 
ment are wholly destitute of information. 

One cannot but regret that Sir Robert Peel should have thought it 
necessary to make a speech in favour of the second reading. He 
rested his support on the ground that when he saw the deanery of 
Durham on the one hand, and the destitution of the populous parishes 
on the other, it was necessary to do something to mitigate the latter 
evil; and seeing no other hope of remedy, he must apply himself to 
the more ornamental parts of the church establishment to provide for 
its pressing necessities. It is fortunate that no one should have pro- 
voked further discussion by replying to such an argument for this 
particular bill. “ Why, something must be done; to be sure it must ; 
and, looking at what the richer clergy have done, and are doing, for 
the increase of churches and curates, it might be confidently asked, Has 
nothing been done already ?’’ But, not to answer that question now, 
it may be further asked, admitting that something more must be done, 
nay, admitting that the cathedrals must be made far more eflicient, and 
that far better provision must be made for cure of souls, does it follow 
that these advantages can only be purchased at so appalling a sacri- 
fice of what churchmen hold dear as is contemplated in this bill? 
Happily, Sir R. Peel did not commit himself to any of the details of 
the bill; but unhappily his name influences those who do not weigh 
expressions in reading as cautiously as he does in speaking ; and many 
suppose him to have given his sanction to its leading provisions; but 
nothing appears in the report of the speech which warrants the infer- 
ence that he intended to do more than approve the principle, which he 
thus expressed—* that, in the present state of the church establishment, 
it is expedient that some portion of the cathedral revenues should 
supply those acknowledged deficiencies in the spiritual instruction of 
the people to which reference had so often been made,”’—in which 
statement not a word is said as to the amount of assistance to be 
afforded by the chapters, still less as to the mode of obtaining it. 

The part which Sir R. Peel acts with regard to this subject is in 
the highest degree honourable and judicious; and reference is the 
rather made to it because some of those who are not called upon to 
act as well as to think on political subjects in these times, have shewn 
indications of a disposition not to appreciate the difficulties in which 
the leader of the conservative party is placed, sometimes by his oppo- 
nents, and sometimes by his friends. It is one thing not to take the 
highest principles for our guidance on church matters, but it is quite 
another to acknowledge a principle in theory, and then to abandon it 
in practice. ‘Those who entered public life a quarter of a century 
since, if they are careful not to incur the latter charge, may, in a great 

degree, shift the blame of the first on their instructors. 
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Those who advised the appointment of the commission in 1835, and 
at whose urgent request five bishops consented to act upon that com- 
mission, are bound to stand by them, and, as long as they require it, 
by the report which they signed, now three years ago. ‘The episcopal 
commissioners, no doubt, saw good reason for consenting, under then 
existing circumstances, to the reports which bear their names ; and il, 
after all that has happened since—after the memorials of the chapters 
—after the attack upon church-rates—after the consequent change of 
public feeling—after the offers made by various distinguished members 
of several capitular bodies, they are still of opinion that the particular 
plan which they thought advisable in 1836 is the only practicable 
mode of giving effect to the objects of the royal commission, there can 
be no doubt that Sir R. Peel and his immediate adherents will act an 
honourable part in giving their support to the chief recommendations 
of that commission. Meanwhile, it is no less judicious in those who 
are thus circumstanced to avoid committing themselves to details, and 
to wait to see whether any of the various plans which are in prepara- 
tion for making better provision for cure of souls without mutilation 
of the cathedral establishments will be permitted by those on whom 
the decision practically rests, to take the place of the fourth report. 

At any rate, the House of Commons has admitted no more than this 
—that the state of the cathedrals and of the parochial system shall be 
considered together; and that, in any measures “ for making better 
provision for cure of souls,’ the cathedrals shall be required to bear a 
considerable part. But before parliament proceeds to legislate on this 
admission, it will have to consider whether cathedrals have not purposes 
of their own, purposes of direct practical importance, which ought to be 
secured prior to, and distinct from, any reference to the deficiencies in 
the parochial system. In short, members of parliament should weigh 
well the words of the royal commission, and consider whether the way 
to render “ cathedral establishments most conducive to the efficiency 
of the established church” is to make use of them or of their money. 

Nothing is implied by the vote of the House of Commons on the 
second reading which can preclude the friends of the church from de- 
manding a satisfactory answer to the two following questions, before 
they consent to go into committee :— 

I. If cathedral establishments have distinct purposes of their own, 
will the adequate fulfilment of these purposes be possible when the 
number of their members is reduced, and a large portion of their pro- 
perty alienated ? 

Il. If the cathedral establishments are to be made supplementary to 
the deficiencies of the parochial system, is the proposed reduction 
necessary / 

ln suggesting some heads of reply to these questions, it is proposed 
not to travel for a moment out of the path of utility into that of prin- 
ciple, but to look at the whole subject as one of work to be done, with 
the view to ascertain which is the most effectual way of doing it. 

lu answering the first of these questions, one is not hindered by any 
recommendations of the commissioners from speaking out, for the 
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purposes of cathedral establishments are not treated of in their 
reports ; but it were vain to enter at length upon so large a subject. 

This, however, may be granted, that, if the only object of chapters 
be to secure the attendance of one prebendary in turn at divine ser- 
vice in the cathedral, a dean and four canons can do what a rector 
and his curate are now doing in several parishes of England—namely, 
secure the presence of one at morning and evening prayer. 

But, looking only to the choral worship, which, it may be granted, 
is the highest purpose for which cathedrals were built and chapters 
endowed, it is not true that the purpose is fulfilled by the attendance 
in turn of one dignitary. 

The practice has never been recognised in one cathedral with 
which the writer is acquainted; and it is to the constant residence and 
daily presence in the church of more than one of the chapter that 
much of the respect in which that body is held may be traced. 

The secret of the influence of chapters is their corporate character, 
and if they are to be as conducive to the efficiency of the established 
church as they were intended to be, the abuse should be corrected, 
and not made perpetual by enactments which pass for reform. 

But have chapters no further purposes, or are these purposes less 
necessary now than heretofore? As well might it be said, that the 
staff of an army has no duties in the field, but only on parade; or 
that in proportion as the number of troops is increased, and the move- 
ments become more complicated, the aids-de-camp can be dispensed 
with, and be more profitably employed as drill serjeants. 

Political circumstances may have hindered an increase in the num- 
ber of bishops; but if this be granted, it forms the best reason why 
we should not curtail the intermediate order of clergy. The demand 
for education is increasing ; the church is taking the lead in organizing 
diocesan schools, and inspection ; then surely the encouragement to 
sound learning ought not to be diminished, nor the number of those 
stalls diminished which might induce competent men from the uni- 
versities to undertake a work which requires the best energies and 
talents for its accomplishment. The need of a more effective church 
discipline is daily felt; the increased importance of archdeacons and 
rural deans is acknowledged; but if the means of connecting such 
officers with the chapter are to be cut off, where will fit men be found 
for the office when residence is so strictly enforced, and labour in- 
creased ? If ever there was a time when our cathedral institutions 
might be made to strengthen the church, it is now, when the support 
of the law is every hour more uncertain, and when every ancient 
holdfast is loosened, 

Let any one read Mr. Selwyn’s admirable pamphlet, « Are Cathe- 
dral Institutions useless,’ and judge for himself if the heads of the 
church were to apply themselves to introduce into these institutions, 
and above all into the mode of disposing of the appointments, such 
regulations as a comprehensive view of church history, a deep study 
of the ancient statutes of these foundations, and a wise view of our 
present position would dictate, whether any diocese can spare @ single 
stall_— whether, in fact, every effort should not be made to increase 
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the number of residentiary stalls in some cases, and to add non-resi- 
dentiary dignities of small amount to the cathedrals of the new founda- 
tion. 

It is very easy to dismiss this pamphlet as an idle or an ingenious 
production, because it treats not of what cathedrals are, but of what 
they might be; but this is the very thing which is wanted, it is one of 
the duties which the commission was appointed to perform, and 
which it left undone when it came to its abrupt termination, 

But the second question to be answered relates to the presumed 
necessity for a reduction in the cathedral establishments. 

Now if such a necessity exist, it is not too much to ask whether 
the object for which the reduction takes place will be attained. The 
whole amount proposed to be raised by this fearful process is 130,000/. 
& year. 

1 It may be shewn that, before this sum is obtained, (for it will 
come in but slowly,) the natural increase of population will have 
overtaken the remedy ; so that, after every chapter in the country has 
been weakened, in order to obtain a palliative for the moment, we 
shall be worse off than we are now ; and then who will give us back 
our endowments ? 

2ndly. It may be shewn that there is no available surplus. If the 
plan is to answer at all, there must be some diocese the abundance of 
which will make up for the wants of others: now the writer has seen 
an estimate of the wants of the diocese of Durham, and the whole of 
the surplus to be taken from the dean and chapter does not suffice to 
bring the livings of that single diocese up to the average provision for 
cure of souls by nearly 20,000 a year. Where then is the surplus 
for the rest of England? If it is not-in Durham, where can it be 
found ? 

It is plain then, that, with a view to the proposed augmentation of 
small livings, the reduction of the stalls contained in the bill is at least 
ineffectual; but it is worth while to inquire, with a view to other plans 
of meeting the evil, whether the reduction is necessary, whether 
some plan may not be found which will alleviate the spiritual destitu- 

tion of parishes as effectually as the bill, and yet retain the integrity 
of the cathedral foundations, and avoid a violent transfer of property. 

The obvious and wholly unexceptionable plan of proceeding exclu- 
sively by the plan of augmenting the vicarages of the parishes from 
which appropriations are derived shall not be discussed here, because all 
that can be said on this subject is contained in the pamphlet of Lord 
Harrowby, republished in 183], and in the masterly article in the 
British Critic for April, 1838, which is, in fact, a digest of the whole 
cathedral question. It was agreed that these remarks should be 
wholly utilitarian, otherwise it might be observed that, as this plan of 
augmenting vicarages is, in the opinion of the writer, the only strictly 
just plan, it is the only one which can be perfectly expedient. 

Any plan for mitigating the evils of our present parochial system 
must be prepared with a full knowledge of a fact which is admitted 
by the commissioners, that the revenues of the church, however they 
may be husbanded or distributed, are wholly inadequate to the 
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exigency of the case; the only question is, in what way can the ex 
isting revenues held by different ecclesiastical persons, under various 
tenures, be dealt with so as to produce the largest mitigation of evil, 
with the least disturbance of existing good. 

Now this alternative presents itself at once: shall the legislature 
deal with each diocese and chapter as a separate case, or shall it 
reduce all to a questionable uniformity in hopes of obtaining, many 
years hence, a common fund, which, though it may sound a large 
sum, is in fact inadequate, and can only blind our eyes to our real 
wants? Persons will incline to the one or the other side of the alter- 
native, according as their fears of the consequences likely to result to 
the establishment from the state of the manufacturing districts, or 
their fears of tampering with our ecclesiastical system, may happen to 
predominate. ‘To the one plan it is an obvious objection, that it does 
not profess to deal with the cases of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, but leaves them for separate consideration ; to the 
other, that it leaves no foundation or diocese undisturbed, and sanc- 
tions a principle unknown to the law of the land, that the church is 
one great corporation, and that the property of all ecclesiastical per- 
sons may be applied, without reference to the will of the testator or 
the consent of the present holders, to whatever end is included in the 
new phrase, “church purposes.” 

A plan, then, which is to avoid the necessity of suppressing any of the 
stalls, must deal with conflicting considerations at two points: Ist, it 
must adjust the enlarged purposes of cathedral institutions, with the 
demand for increased provision for cure of souls. 2nd, It must decide 
between the claims of each diocese on its own chapter, and the 
aggregate demands of England on the assumed surplus of chapter 
property taken as a whole. 

The principles of such a plan seem to have been ably laid down in 
a resolution, of which notice has been given in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Law, M.P. for the University of Cambridge.* Of course 
a member filling the conspicuous station which that gentleman occu- 
pies, speaks for many others besides himself, and it may be taken for 
granted that he would not have given the notice without being sure 
that he would be supported. It is obvious also that the resolution is 
framed so as not to give full expression to the views of any extreme 
party, but so as to include all who feel the difficulty of the present 
state of the question, and wish to meet it in the least exceptionable 
manner. 


1. It separates the two subjects so often compounded—namely, the 
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* It is as follows :—‘ That in any measure now to be enacted with the view of 
rendering ‘ cathedral and collegiate churches most conducive to the efficiency of the 
established chureh,’ so far as such measures shall be directed to making ‘ provision’ 
for the cure of souls,’ regard be had exclusively to the wants (1) of the parishes with 
which such cathedral and collegiate churches are connected by way of patronage or 
appropriation ; and (2) of the diocese within which they are situate respectively ; 
and that the arrangements for such provision be carried into effect by the several 
chapters without any diminution in the number of their stalls, and subject, as here- 
tofore, to the control of their visitors. 
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efficiency of the institutions themselves, and the availableness of their 
revenues for parochial purposes; and, leaving the first for future con- 
sideration, it deals exclusively with the second, by looking, for the 
purpose in hand, at the measures proposed only so far as they relate 
to the provision for cure of souls; it assumes therefore that the proper 
purposes of chapters will be first cared for, It then indicates the 
principles on which chapters may promote the second object of provision 
for the cure of souls, by limiting their assistance—l, to those parishes 
from which they derive revenue—2, to those of which they have the 
patronage—3, to those within the diocese. 

But the terms of the resolution leave it open to deal differently with 
the two first cases and with the last, which rest on very different 
grounds, Livings in the two first classes are fit subjects for direct 
pecuniary augmentation ; the rest of the diocese, while it sy in one 
sense be regarded as the parish of the cathedral, and so, as having a 
claim to the personal service of members of the chapter, cannot sub- 
stantiate the same claim to pecuniary assistance; this, however, may 
be indirectly and usefully afforded by annexation in certain cases, 
provided this is not carried so far as to make all members of chapters 
what are called working clergy, and so defeat the object of the foun- 
dations. And the principle of personal service might be further acted 
upon, in certain cases, by furnishing additional curates, which would 
provide for the spiritual wants of the people without augmenting the 
market value of lay patronage. 

Lastly, the resolution asserts the principle that the number of the 
capitular clergy should not be diminished; and that the proposed 
arrangements shall be carried into effect through the medium of these 
bodies themselves, (of course under proper control,) instead of sinking 
their individuality under the sweeping operation of a perpetual com- 
mission. 

Should any plan be founded on Mr. Law’s resolution, it must clearly 
rest on the diocesan principle, and on the fulfilment of existing obli- 
gations through the medium of existing machinery. 

If this were secured, the co-operation of the chapters themselves 
would be obtained, and it might not be impossible to devise the means 
of providing a considerable fund for general purposes, by the very 
same means which would facilitate local arrangements. For example, 
might not the chapters apply for powers enabling them to improve 
their property, with a view to larger augmentations of their own 
livings, and at the same time place, by equitable contribution, some 

wrtion of the increased income at the disposal of the archbishops and 
Sabon as a body, to be dispensed either by the Bounty Board, or by 
the managers of the Additional Curates’ Fund ? 

It might appear at first sight that any such contribution, if binding 
on successors, involves principles as dangerous to property as taxation, 
or suppression of stalls; but it will be remembered that the chapters 
had atcommon law an unlimited right of alienation, from which they 
are only restrained by statute. Into the details of any such scheme it 
is not advisable to enter ; but the suggestion is made in order to shew 
those who may despair of anything being done to stop the measure now 
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in progress, that there are ways of meeting existing difficulties, If only 
time be given, there is reason to expect that the practical and expe- 
rienced persons who are now applying their minds to the subject will 
be enabled to produce a well considered measure, which shall be satis- 
factory to all who mean to deal honestly with church property. 

Meanwhile, there can be little doubt that if a scheme can be ma- 
tured which will in some degree meet the crying wants of our desti- 
tute parishes, but will still preserve our noble cathedral foundations 
entire, rendering them at the same time, as far as human regulations 
can go, what they were intended to be—the life and light of our dio- 
cesan system, such a scheme will be thankfully hailed by those who 
are attached to the church. 

If public feeling be so far changed as to secure a temperate consi- 
deration of the question in the legislature, we may be thankful to Pro- 
vidence for the change; but we must not forget how different was the 
case, and how imminent was the danger that all would be lost, at the 
time when the commission was appointed. And whatever our private 
opinions of the expediency of the course then pursued may be, we 
may find in the tenour of those recommendations, as well as in the 
character of those prelates who acted on the commission, sufficient 
security that no personal feelings will hinder the fair consideration of 
any plans which may now be submitted for the attainment of the best 
objects of the commission, by means which may be less open to excep- 
tion, and which, it is hardly too much to say, there was little reason 
to suppose were practicable at the time of its appointment. 

It is gratifying to observe that those who take an interest in this subject 
are pursuing the course which befits them as members of the catholic 
church, Addresses are in progress of signature by the clergy and the 
laity, in which they humbly lay their sentiments before the primate, 
not as though they would presume to argue with one in that exalted 
station on matters of principle, on which he may be supposed to have 
formed a decided opinion before the commission was appointed, but 
simply as laying the expression of their wishes before one who can 
never be indifferent to the feelings of the flock over which he is set 
by divine Providence. 

By this course they testify that their confidence in the heads of the 
church is unabated by difference of opinion on particular measures ; 
but at the same time they are acquainting those who have to decide 
on those measures with the intensity of those feelings which will be 
hurt by the proposed changes, and with the extent of support on 
which they may reckon in any attempt to render our cathedral 
establishments themselves most conducive to the efficiency of the 
church, and to make better provision for cure of souls, by means which, 
though they may involve a sacrifice somewhere, will not involve the 
sacrifice of any sacred office or dignity for which provision is made in 
those foundations. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


At the March meeting of this society, it was determined to petition 
parliament im behalf of the Colonial Church ; and at a special meeting 
on the 19th, at which his grace the Archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
sided, and the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Nova Scotia, Lord 
Bexley, and others, moved resolutions, a petition was agreed upon, 
and numerously signed. The clergy reserves of the American 
colonies have in part been sold by order of the government, and 
while the proceeds remain as at present, in hand, the society has deter- 
mined that they shall not be alienated for the purpose of maintaining 
schismatical preaching-houses, or non-religious school-houses, without 
raising her voice against it. It is heartily to be rejoiced that she has 
done so, and doubtless this petition will serve as a model for similar 
ones all over the country; for really it is intolerable that the civil 
government should be allowed to tyrannize over the colonial church, 
suspend the appointment of her bishops, and squander the provision 
for her clergy, and all this in silence, Some there are at home who 
think it bad enough that the state should lord it over us, and make us 
wear its fetters, gilded though they be; hut abroad, where it may be 
done quietly, and in a corner, one sees that the state not only would 
enslave our brethren, but starve and beat them into the bargain. Of 
course, the religious detriment which this wicked oppression causes to 
our colonies will be the paramount consideration in the eyes of 
churchmen ; but it appears that its social effects are no less injurious. 
It is said that Sir George Arthur, who, judging by his acts, is not 
likely to be prejudiced on that side of the question, has written home, 
urgently requesting the appointment of a bishop of Upper Canada, on 
the ground that he finds serious evils arising from the vacancy of the 
see. Can we doubt that the depression of the church forms part of 
that systematic encouragement of traitors and demagogues, that syste- 
matic favouring of the democratic against the monarchical principle, 
which appears from Sir F. Head’s despatches, and by which the 
Colonial Office has disgraced itself, and made its policy odious to 
every loyal subject of the Queen ? 

At the former meeting of the same society, symptoms were shewn 
of that interest which is now so widely felt on the subject of national 
education. Some observations were made by the Rev. A. Campbell, 
to the effect that it would be entirely in accordance with the original 
design of the society, which was the first, as it ought ever to be re- 
membered to her honour, to promote the education of the poor, were 
she to contribute from her ample means to the erection of the training 
seminary contemplated by the National Society, her younger and 
poorer sister. And the Rev, Sanderson Robins gave notice that he 
would move for a petition to parliament against any scheme of edu- 
cation other than a scriptural one, under the direction of the clergy. 
The manner in which the observations of the reverend speakers were 
received by the society indicated plainly enough the great cordiality 
and confidence which is felt towards the plans of the National Society, 
and, what is felt in an equal degree, the distrust of those of her 
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majesty’s government. What the actual intentions of the latter ma 

be, will remain in obscurity till after Easter, when Lord John Russell 
has promised to lay papers on the table of the house; meanwhile, 
everything waits for Lord Lansdowne and his board of privy coun- 
cillors, to whom the treasury seem to have transferred all education 
matters ; they have done so, for instance, in the case of the aid asked 
for in behalf of the Liverpool Normal School, There is now a similar 
application before government, their treatment of which will form a 
pretty fair test of their dispositions towards church education ; 
this is, a request from the National Society for aid towards building 
a training seminary—a request first made several years ago, on the 
strength of a government offer of 10,000/. for such purposes, and since 
reiterated and reinforced in divers ways. At present, owing to the 
attention which has lately been directed to the subject, and the in- 
crease of the society’s resources, the request is in a most definite and 
specific shape, accompanied by building plans and estimates, so 
that there can be no difficulty in replying to it. If one might 
hazard a prediction, this reply will probably savour of the tendency 
which government plans have lately exhibited. Previously, in their 
annual grant of 20,000/., they exactly followed the advice which 
somebody gave to the waiter at a tavern, of dishing up the dinner and 
its unwelcome appendage separately, by means of which the church 
had her share, scanty as it was, to herself, and could dispense it in her 
own way. Now, however, they seem disposed to insist on the true 
chop-house fashion, or, as the president of the council words it, on 
« religious instruction” being given “ without any exclusion” of “ such 
other religious persuasions us are known to prevail” in thecountry. So 
that unless one has a fancy for what our friends of the Mahometan 
‘‘ persuasion’’ quaintly call “ eating dirt,” the proffered aliment must 
be abstained from altogether. Well! be it so; this abstinence for 
conscience-sake will be trebly compensated by the voluntary ex- 
ertions of churchmen, who will not suffer the teaching of the truth 
unmutilated and undefiled to be superseded or curtailed for want 
of pecuniary means, whether the civil government fulfils or whe- 
ther it forsakes its duty in this respect. To enable the society 
to accomplish the great work it has undertaken, of founding an 
institution where the lives of young teachers may be carefully 
guarded from bad example, and their minds instructed in the full 
doctrine and discipline of the church, an appeal has already been 
put forth, merely by private friends and well-wishers of the society, 
by means of which she has obtained several thousand pounds’ worth 
of donations, besides an increase of her annual income. If the 
venerable heads of the society are encouraged, as surely they will be 
by this unequivocal presage of general support, publicly to throw 
themselves on the generosity of the noble and wealthy of the country, 
can it be doubted that the call will be responded to, or, more particu- 
larly, that those who have of late contributed so largely to the pro- 
viding churches for London, and curates for Manchester, &c., will with- 
hold the means of furnishing that elementary instruction to our poor 
population without which churches and curates will be of little avail ? 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE EXERTIONS OF CHURCHMEN 
AND DISSENTERS IN THE CAUSE OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


A LETTER ADDRESSED TO J. C. COLQUHOUN, ESQ., M.P., IN REPLY TO AN 
INQUIRY RELATIVE TO THE BRISTOL SCHOOLS.” 


Bristot, February 21, 1839. 

Sir,—I have been requested to furnish you with statistical information on the 
subject of the education of the poor in this city; and, though I have it not in 
my power to supply you with specific answers to all the points embraced in 
your inquiry, I take the liberty of sending you a few observations, the value of 
which you will be best able to appreciate. 

In 1838,a circular was addressed by government to the Diocesan School 
Society in this city, and also to the dissenters, with a view to ascertain the 
number of children under instruction in the Bristol schools. Returns were 
made by both parties ; the numbers in each return being taken from a pub- 
lished statement, by C. B. Fripp, Esq., entitled “ The Statistics of Popular 
Education in Bristol; which was read by that gentleman at the meeting of 
the British Association, held in Bristol, in the year 1836. Since the circular 
alluded to, | am not aware that any government inquiry has been received, 
either by the church schools or by the dissenters, 1 conclude, therefore, that 
this is the circular mentioned in your letter, and that the return made by both 
parties in answer to this circular is that in reference to which your inquiry 
is made. 

Mr. Fripp’s publication does not pretend to any very great accuracy ; is 
confined to the consideration of schools wholly or partially eleemosynary ; and 
is, moreover, the result of an inquiry instituted in the summer of 1836. As 
far as it goes, it is a fair statement,—at least, a fair statement for churchmen 
to adopt in estimating the exertions of dissenters; because it was pre- 
pared with a view to no party purpose, on an occasion when there could have 
been no inducement to make false returns; because it was founded on infor- 
mation obtained from the dissenting ministers of ail denominations, as well as 
from the clergy ; and because it cannot be unfair to omit any schools the dis- 
senters may have established since 1836, the new schools founded by the 
church being omitted also; for it can be proved that the increase in the 
number of schools and scholars (especially day schools and scholars) since 
that period is greatly in favour of the church. In reference to the Bristol 
schools, therefore, the application of the tests? whereby you propose to check 
the dissenters’ returns is, I conceive, unnecessary. Indeed it would have 
been impossible, at this interval of time, to ascertain what number attended 
the schools on the coronation day, even if all the children had assembled on 
that occasion, which was not the case; and it would be very difficult, without 
the concurrence of the managers, to obtain, by counting, an average of the 
number of children in the dissenters’ schools. I therefore prefer sending you 


— se ro a —_ 
~ a —— — 


* [This letter has been already printed for private circulation, and the editor has 
much pleasure in giving it greater publicity. ] 


+ In his letter of inquiry, Mr. Colquhoun proposed two plans of checking the ac- 
curacy of the returns ;— 


(1) To ascertain the number of children who attended the schools on the corona- 
tion day. 


(2) To obtain an average by counting the children three or four times, as they 
leave the schools. 
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Mr. Fripp’s pamphlet, with the following remarks on the mode of estimating 
the comparative exertions of churchmen and dissenters, in the great work of 
national education. 

The parliamentary committee in their schedule required a per centage of the 
total number of scholars instructed by each religious denomination, without 
reference to the quality of education, or the time employed in instruction. 
Such a per centage cannot afford a fair criterion of what proportion each is 
doing in the education of the people. It appears that in the Bristol Sunday 
schools (with only ¢wo exceptions) instruction is confined to reading and reli- 
gion; whilst in forty-three out of fifty day schools, the pupils learn to write, 
in thirty-seven to use figures, in fifteen geography and history, and in two a 
little mathematics. Ought not then the quality of instruction given to be 
considered, as well as numerical amount? Or shall national education be 
entrusted to those who have taught many, without reference to the amount of 
good effected, rather than to those who have taught well, and the effect of whose 
teaching has been the moral and intellectual improvement of their pupils? 
Again, the average time of instruction given in Sunday schools may be taken 
at three hours per week; the average time in day schools (not including the 
Sunday) at twenty-five hours per week. It would be absurd to suppose that 
as much instruction can be imparted in three hours as in twenty-five, or that 
as much exertion is implied in the education of a child for one day as for six. 
Ought not time then also to be considered, as well as the number of scholars 
and the quality of education? Or shall we entrust the instruction of the 
people to those persons whose experience in teaching has been confined to 
the Sunday school, in preference to those whose moral and intellectual habits 
have been, by continued experience, formed for the work of the schoolmaster ? 
I think, Sir, it is clear that a per centage of numbers is no criterion of the 
comparative amount of exertion, unless the quality and quantity be also taken 
into account. And yet, not only in the government inquiries, but in most of 
the tables intended to represent the exertions of churchmen and dissenters, 
these considerations are wholly lost sight of. In order to remedy this inac- 
curacy, I propose to multiply the average time by the number of scholars, and 
the result will give what may be called “ the amount of exertion.” A per 
centage of the aggregate amount of exertion will shew the proportion which 
the church and the dissenters respectively are doing in the education of the 
people. Supposing, for the sake of argument, the instruction in dissenting 
day and Sunday schools to be as good as the instruction in church schools of 
a like description, the quality of the education will not affect the correctness 
of the following calculation. 

The first table shews the number of schools and scholars, together with the 
per centage of numbers of scholars, in the schools for the education of the 
poorer classes in Bristol. 















Denominations. | Schools. | Scholars. ged om of 
Established Church. ......+..+++- 49 5680 34.71 
Moraviat)...sscsececeeeeeeeseeeccees 3 139 00.85 
Methodist .....cceececeeeseereeeeees 23 3899 23.83 

| Other Dissenters.......c0+seeeee 36 5032 30.75 
No particular denomination...) 17 1612 9.86 
128 16,362 100.00 





The second table represents the amount of exertion used by each denomina- 
tion, calculated on the principle above laid down :— 
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Amount of 
Avge. time. Exertion. Per centage. 
Day scholars 2459 x 25 = 61475 
Chureb of Eagland noe} Kf seoree DOO X 7 = 14750 (S418. 1.08 
Sunday...... 2631 x = 
Day scholars 596 x 25 = 14900 
Dissenters ..ccccoscsscscccccees 4 IDfant ...... 904 x 25 = aR30 { 4800 .. 29.75 
d Sunday eccese 8080 x 3 = 24240 
Day scholars 1075 x 25 = 26875 
No particular spor ura.sia” hors soeses x = = aa { 31500 eee 19.17 
unday,..... x = 





100.00 


From which it appears that even in the dense population of this city, where, 
from lack of church accommodation and other circumstances, dissenters are 
very numerous, the exertions of the established church in the education of the 
poorer classes are greater in amount than those of all other denominations 
taken together. 

I need not tell you, Sir, that this mode of computation applied to returns 
from the whole country, taking in the agricultural as well as the manufactur- 
ing districts, would exhibit the exertions of the church in a much more favour- 
able point of view 

I have not at my disposal the necessary documents to make the calcula- 
tions as accurately as | could wish. Formy present purpose, however, the 
statements contained in a letter addressed to you on the subject of education, 
by the Rev. R. Burgess, will be sufficient. 

According to Mr. Burgess’s statement, the church claims 1,000,000 children 
in her daily and Sunday schools, of whom all are Sunday scholars, and 
514,450 are daily scholars. The dissenters claim 750,000 Sunday scholars, 
and 47,287 day scholars. Mr. Burgess calculates the duplicate entries at 
250,000, of which he assigns 200,000 to the dissenters, and 50,000 to the 
National Society. To avoid the charge of partiality, let the 250,000 be dis- 
tributed more in proportion to the number of Sunday scholars claimed by each 
party, and for the sake of round numbers, let 150,000 be attributed to the 
church, and 100,000 to the dissenters ; and let the dissenters’ day scholars be 
taken at 50,000, and the day scholars of the church at 515,000. The per 
centage of numbers is as follows :— 





Namber Duplicate Per 
Claimed. Fntry. Allowed, | Centage. 





Denominations. 


F Church of England...| 1,000,000 150,000 = _ 890, 000 54.84 
TS Se a ae 





DO eee 800,000 100,000 700, 000 2 45.16 





“Total............) 1,800,000 250,000 = “1,550,000 | 1¢ 100.00 





Apply to these statements the principle of calculation above proposed, in 
order to estimate the comparative amount of exertion :— 


Amount of 
Avge. time. Exertion. 
Church of § Day Scholars ... 515,000 x 25 = 13, 875,000 2 15 
England 0 Sunday Scholars 850,000 x 3 = 2,550,000 § 
§ Day Scholars... 50,000 x 25 = 1 250,000 ) 3 
@ Sunday Scholars 650,000 x 


425,000 ... 82.82 


Dissenters 


200,000 ... 17.18 


3 = 1,950,000 § 





100.00 
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If, then, Mr. Burgess’s statistics be correct, and the principle of calculation 
applied to them be a sound one, it will appear that the aggregate exertions of 
dissenters in the cause of education amounts only fo less than eighteen parts out 
of the hundred, as compared with the exertions of the church. Thus, even if 
we concede to the dissenters the very important point, that the quality of edu- 
cation in their schools is equal to that in the church schools, it follows, from 
the foregoing calculations, that not only in numerical amount of children, but 
according to a more correct criterion of comparative exertion, the church has 
the strongest claim to be entrusted with the work of national education, 

Permit me, Sir, to express my humble but fervent desire, that Almighty 
God may prosper your truly philanthropic efforts to procure for this nation a 
sound system of education, based on the immovable foundation of his most 
holy word, and in connexion with the pure and apostolical branch of Christ’s 


church established in these realms. remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Grorce N. Barrow, A.M. 
To J. C. Colquhoun, Esq., M. P. Rector of St. John’s, Bristol. 





APPENDIX. 


I,—In the argument it is taken for granted :— 
1.—That the quality of instruction given in the dissenting day and Sun- 
day schools is equal to that given in like schools of the church. 
2.—That the number of duplicate entries made by dissenters is not more 
than 100,000. 
3.—That the dissenters’ day scholars are 50,000, instead of 47,287, and 
the day scholars of the church, 515,000, instead of 514,450; the 
church thus giving 2,713, and taking 550. 
In fact these points cannot be conceded. 
II.—On account of the difficulty of correctly ascertaining the number of chil- 
dren under education in the superior and middle schools of dissenters, 
the calculation is confined to eleemosynary schools, and thus the im- 
portant fact is suppressed, that churchmen are educating more than 
500,000, in colleges, boarding-schools, grammar schools, &c. of the 
upper and middle classes. 

In the question, “‘ Who ought to be entrusted with national education ?’’ 
this point ought not to be omitted. 

If, then, after making these concessions to the dissenters, for the sake of 
argument, and omitting so large and important a part of her own exertions, 
the case of the church be so strong, how much stronger would it be without 
such concessions and omissions ! 


PUBLICATIONS REFERRED TO IN THE LETTER. 


“‘ Statistics of Popular Education in Bristol.” By C. B. Farrppe. W. 
Strong, Bristol, 1837. 

“ Educational Statistics.” A letter addressed to J. C. Corqunoun, Esq., 
M.P. By the Rev. Ricnarp Burcess, B.D. Hatchard and Son, London, 
1838. 


APPEAL OF THE EXETER DIOCESAN BOARD TO THE FRIENDS OF 
EDUCATION ON CHURCH PRINCIPLES, 


Tue Exeter diocesan board being now formed, the committee are desirous of 
briefly stating what are the immediate objects for the promotion of which they 
invite the prompt and effective co-operation of the friends of education on 
church principles. 


VoL. XV.— April, 1839. 3.N 
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The general end and design of the diocesan board, in accordance with the 
views of the National Society, is—Ist, The extension of education by com- 
prehending within its range the middle as well as the lower classes of the 
community—2nd, Its improvement, by making the system at present in use 
more efficient for the purpose of disposing and qualifying the pupil to do his 
duty in the station in which Providence has placed him. 

This has always been the great object of the National Society ; and with a 
view to its more full and satisfactory accomplishment it has lately recom- 
mended the establishment of diocesan and local boards for the purpose of 
exciting a more general interest on the subject of church education, and of 
uniting, im connexion with one centre, all church of England schools. In 
accordance with these principles, the Exeter diocesan board have resolved upon 
the following measures :— 

ist. To ascertain by accurate inquiry and examination what the church has 
already done, and is now doing, for the education of the people; and, further, 
what she is capable of effecting towards that great end. 

2nd. To improve the character of education by improving the masters, and 
by keeping up, through periodical inspection, the efficiency of the schools. 

3rd. To promote, when necessary, the establishment of new schools. 

For the attainment of the first object, the diocesan board rely mainly on 
the assistance of local boards. They have already taken steps for their imme- 
diate formation, and they would urge strongly upon all who feel the import- 
ance of the subject to give their active personal assistance in the business of 
these boards, and in collecting accurate information. 

It is, however, with reference to training up an improved set of masters 
that the board would make their most earnest appeal. ‘The only way to secure 
good education is, to secure good teachers ; men of general knowledge and active 
minds, but above all, of sound moral and religious principles. It is evident 
that this cannot be effected by the mere drilling in the mechanical details of a 
system. ‘'eachers must themselves be well educated, and that in such a way 
as will best qualify them for their future employment. In order, therefore, to 
give such an education, itis proposed to establish a diocesan training school in 

Exeter ; and it is with a deep conviction of the vital importance of this object, 
that the friends of education on church principles are now called upon to come 
forward without delay, and contribute to the support of this institution, as being 
essential to the maintenance of an improved and uniform system of education. 
The committee of the diocesan board are at present diligently engaged in in- 
quiring for a gentleman qualified to fill the important office of principal ; but 
they cannot expect to secure the exertions of a competent person, unless they 
are enabled to offer a salary which may bear some proportion to the duties 
and talents required. 

The committee have bestowed much consideration on the subject of pro- 
moting the establishment of new schools for the middle or lower classes ; but 
they are of opinion that this, as well as many other points to which the na- 
tional society have directed their attention, is, in point of time, of secondary 
importance, when compared with the diocesan training school. Education 
on church principles may in the mean time be gradually extended among the 
middle classes, either by inducing existing schools to come into union with the 

board, (on the basis of religious instruction according to the doctrines and 
discipline of the church, and of occasional inspection) or by the establishment 
of new middle schools by proprietary shares, should the circumstances of the 
district require it. The giving aid to poor parishes in the establishment or 
maintenance of a school for the lower classes, is another line of beneficial 
operation which the board earnestly hope to be enabled to enter upon at no 
distant period, but their ability to perform this or any other of their numerous 
and important functions must depend upon the degree of pecuniary support 
which they receive. 
It may be well to take this opportunity of stating, that the scholars to be 
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educated at the training school will be divided into two classes, one of which 
will be subject to the whole expense of education, and the other (to be called 
exhibitioners), to the payment of one half. The committee have at present 
fixed the number of exhibitioners at ten only, but they are well aware how 
important a benefit would be rendered to the classes who are least able to 
defray the whole expense if that number could be increased. They trust, 
therefore, that the liberal contributions to the diocesan fund will enable them 
within a short period to effect so desirable an object. They would further 
remark, that as only a limited sum can be applied to the purpose of exhibi- 
tioners, no time should be Jost in making application on behalf of those whose 
parents may be desirous of availing themselves of this advantage. Some part 
of the expenses of boarders must in all cases be borne either by parents or 
friends: but when it is remembered that a young man will receive in the 
diocesan training school an education which will fit him for an honourable 
employment with a sufficient maintenance, it is hoped that no difficulty will 
be found in supplying well qualified scholars with the means of entering the 
institution. 

For a more full development of their plans, the board must refer to the 
report already adopted at the public meeting, but they would repeat that the 
diocesan training school is the object for which funds are most urgently and 
immediately required ; and they cannot close this paper without again pressing 
its claims to support, not only upon the rich among the gentry and clergy, but 
also upon all those among the yeomanry and tradesmen who are attached to 
the church, and who are anxious that the education which is to fit their children 
for their duties in after life should be founded on the doctrines of the church 
of England. To all such the board earnestly appeals, in the confidence that 
all thinking men will see that their object is one of vast importance to each 
father of a family, no less than to the welfare of the state. Let the yeomanry 
and tradesmen throughout the diocese come forward and co-operate in the 
formation of local boards, give their personal assistance, and, as far as may be, 
their pecuniary aid, and one great purpose of the board is secured in bringing 
men of different classes to unite on the broad basis of attachment to the church. 

The objects of the board are of no narrow or party kind: their course shall, 
by God’s blessing, be guided by no intolerant or exclusive principles : for the 
plan, therefore, which they are now adopting, they claim, at least, a candid 
and calm consideration. In founding that plan on the doctrines of holy scrip- 
ture, as taught bythe church of England, they feel that they are only acting in 
conformity with their duty as members of that church, and they entertain, 
therefore, the greater confidence in calling on all their brethren to join, inasmuch 
as the object in view is one of no transitory character, but rather the temporal 
and spiritual happiness of their fellow countrymen, and the advancement of the 
kingdom of our Lord upon earth ; and they cannot but think that if, at the 
same time, the young are led toa thankful appreciation of the many blessings, 
civil and religious, enjoyed in this favoured country, they will be more likely 
to be good subjects and useful members of society. 


February 15, 1839. 


REPORT DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
SUNDAY WAKES. 
In delivering in this report respecting the evils of Sunday wakes, I would beg 
first to observe, that many circumstances have occurred which have contri- 
buted to render it imperfect, and very deficient to what I had hoped to have 
attained, and therefore I must beg the indulgence of the committee, and espe- 
cially request them to bear in mind the very unpleasant and often revolting 
nature of that duty which necessarily accompanies any statistical inquiry into 
the amount or degree of human crimes and offences. I have been enabled to 
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visit personally some of the parishes in which Sunday wakes or feasts are 
held, and to gain, through correspondence with the clergyman only, sketches 
- of such proceedings in others. In order to facilitate answers, I have generally 
a proposed such questions as the following :— 

Name of wake ! 

Long established ! 

Who supports it? 

Any public house near, or liquors sold on the ground? 

Any fighting or nightly dancing ? 

General character ? 

Particular incidents, such as manslaughter, &c. ? 
And thus an unlimited scope has been given for the communication of any 
matter which the clergyman may choose to report on the subject. Such com- 
munications have generally been short, and I have adopted an alphabetical 
order* of them as follows :— 

No. 1. The clergyman writes, ‘‘ Being very anxious for the suppression of 
wakes throughout the country, I will endeavour, as far as in me lies, to reply 
to the several questions proposed in your letter. Ist. The wake is designated 
wake, and is held on the last Sunday in August, the church being dedi- 

cated to St. Bartholomew. 2nd. The date of its establishment is very old. 
3rd. The supporters of it in the parish consist of the publicans and quite the 
lower orders, the farmers giving no egcouragement to it. 4th. It is usually 
very largely attended. Sth. The games are throwing for snuff boxes and such 
like. 6th. There are two public houses near, each within stone’s throw of the 
green where the wake is held ; liquors too are sold on the ground. 7th. There 
used to be a great deal of fighting, but latterly this has happily decreased. 
Dancing is held the following evening at the public houses. 8th. The wake 
usually continues until midnight, sometimes later. 9th. From what I have 
heard, wake used to be conducted with much noise and violence, latterly 
this has subsided in a great degree, particularly during the two last which have 
been held.” 

No. 2, writes the clergyman, “‘ bears no better character than most others in 
our neighbourhood, but is a scene of riot and disorder which it would be very 
desirable to put down. Drunkenness, fighting, midnight dancing, are universal 
concomitants, and the consequence to the poor who attend it is, in numberless 
instances, especially among female servants, loss of place and character. One 
respectable farmer who has lived near the place for many years has, | know, 
dismissed several female servants for staying out at the anniversary, contrary 
to orders, all the night. The wake in question is chiefly supported by the 
keeper of a small public house who lives on the spot, and supplies the people 
with beer and cider.” 

At No. 3, there are two public houses close together, and one seems to be 
of a very bad description. There is rioting and drunkenness on every sabbath 
evening, and we may almost say that a weekly feast is held. The annual 
Sunday wake seems to be held not in honour of any tutelar saint, but in regard 

solely to the landlord’s pocket. It was established when the public house was 
established, about twenty-five years ago; the public house then ceased, and the 
Sunday wake ceased; and now the public house has been revived, and the 
wake also brought into a re-existence about five years ago; the swearing and 
blasphemy is described as being truly awful, and drunkenness and quarrelling 
continues through the entire night. At onetime, a whole family were fighting 
nearly in a state of nudity in the road; and in the first leading off of a dance, 
an uncle knocked his nephew down, anda general uproar ensued. The keeper 
of one of the beer houses, seemingly a respectable man, says, that he should 
long ago have laid informations against the irregularities of his neighbours if 








. * The same order is here preserved, but the editor has substituted a number 
i instead of the name of the place. 
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he himself did not keep a beer shop also. He very often does not feel it safe 
to go to bed, and his son’s wife was in much danger during her confinement 
owing to the noises during the night. At other places, Sunday wakes have 
arisen merely with the establishment of public houses, and in regard to no 
religious object whatever. 

At No. 4 are two wakes, which have been established time out of mind ; they 
are supported by the labouring people, and the farmers entertain their friends. 
No particular pastimes, but something like an EO table frequently there. Fight- 
ing has been occasionally the consequence of the meeting, and there isa public 
house and a beer shop where the wake is held, at which places the dissolute cha- 
racters whoattend are to be found the best part of the night, but the greater num- 
ber go nome between eight and nine. As a clergyman, the writer says, he must 
rejoice to see Sunday wakes effectually prevented, but he thinks farmers ought 
to allow week days for recreation, not stopping wages on such days. 

No. 5 is held on week days, except the particular day of commencing should 
fallon a Sunday. In this parish there is a Sunday wake at which has 
much declined. The writer, as a magistrate, will endeavour to suppress such 
sabbath desecrations, but thinks that such reformation should begin with the 
higher classes, and that the farmers should give week day holidays periodically, 
paying wages. 

At No. 6 there is no Sunday wake, and, the clergyman writes, “ never 
shall be, as long as I am rector.’” He instances other places where Sunday 
wakes are held, much to the disgrace of the principal inhabitants, who have al- 
ways the power of suppressing such horrible nuisances. 

No. 7 has usually been a large feast, attended with a great deal of fighting, 
drunkenness, and immorality, especially in the public houses. This year it 
was held in check on the sabbath, by the presence, during the evening, of the 
Rev. Mr. ——, of , who had taken the precaution to swear in constables. 
On the week days there was the usual nightly dancing, drinking, &c. 

No.8 is held on the last Sunday in August. It is supported exclusively 
by the common people. It has been of long standing, but is not so well 
attended now as formerly. About five years ago, the clergyman succeeded, by 
his own personal exertions, aided by the constable and churchwardens, in very 
considerably mitigating the evil. Since then, there have been no booths for the 
sale of goods as heretofore, and the congregating of the people has been chiefly 
confined to the public houses, of which there are three in the village. There 
used to be much fighting and wrestling on the wake-day, and for some time 
afterwards; but since then nothing flagrant has occurred. About seven years 
ago, a case of manslaughter occurred. ‘This wake was a notoriously bad one. 
By remonstrating with the publicans, their houses have been closed, and the 
people dispersed, by ten o'clock. | 

No. 9 takes place the first or second Sunday in September, when it is a 
custom with the farmers to entertain their friends. In the evening, an assem- 
blage of the lower classes takes place in a meadow near the public house, and 
pastimes, consisting principally of fighting and wrestling, are kept up till one 
or two o'clock in the morning. ‘There is no dancing until the following even- 
ing, and every other evening during the week that people can be got together. 
The clergyman states that he feels the object we have in view to be of so great 
importance that he begs to forward the 5/. to the Society for the Suppression 
of Sunday Wakes. 

No. 10, says the clergyman, “ is held on the last Sunday in August, and 
has been for the last thirty years certainly. Itis spoken of in connexion with 
one of the alehouses in this parish. It is attended by all the idle, dissolute, 
and worst characters in the parish and neighbourhood. Gambling, thimble-rig 
men, and fighting, invariably constitute some of the day’s occupation, and it 
need hardly be added, there is a great deal of drunkenness. On one occasion, 

death all but ensued from a fight. Many persons (even some whom I cannot 
prevail upon to be regular in their attendance upon public worship, and who 
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appear to attend little, if at all, to their religious duties) with whom I have 
spoken upon the subject, have all been unanimous in their sentiments about 
the wake, that it is a great evil in itself at the time, and in the consequences 
which ensue, for a considerable time after, and have regretted that the magis- 
trates and authorities have not puta stop to the practice. I have only to add, 
that upon the younger portion of the community especially the wake seems to 
bave a ruinous influence ; and the circumstance of attending it is always men- 
tioned as being a blot and stigma in any character, even with those who appear 
to have but little regard for the holy keeping of the sabbath.” 

No. 11 is held on the Sunday before old Michaelmas day. This wake has 
always been a notoriously bad one; and a respectable man who has resided 
there for the last fifty years has never known it to be unaccompanied by a 
great deal of fighting. The ring used to be formed in the church yard. This 
year, the Sunday wake was largely attended by a number of fighting black- 
guards, and several battles took place in a meadow near the public house by 
candle light. The fences were completely torn down, and the fighting con- 
tinued for hours. Numbers were stripped at one time, and the people seemed 
maddened by drink, The language was blasphemous, and too horrible to re- 
peat. A poor woman named —— went to the ring to draw away her son, who 
was fighting, when a cowardly fellow named —— knocked her down imme- 
diately on her making her business known. Her son was dreadfully beaten, 
and suffered mostly afterwards from a-severe kick in his side, given when he 
was on the ground. The most notorious combatants were three brothers 
named - ,a man named ——, fighting ——, andanother. Very loud com- 
plaints are made by the respectable portion of the inhabitants of this parish, 
because the Sunday wake is allowed to be continued. Many young women 
have lost their characters for ever, owing to their attendance at this wake. 

No. 12, writes the clergyman, * has been gradually diminishing for several 
years in its Sunday gathering. It is the wake Monday which is the great evil 
here, and people probably reserve their attendance for that day, when there is, 
unfortunately, the attraction of horse races, which are supported chiefly by 
subscription from the county members. Could they be induced to withhold 
their support, the racing would, I think, cease at once ; as it is, it is not coun- 
tenanced by the more respectable inhabitants. There is always much drunk- 
enness and sometimes fighting, but I am not aware of any particular occur- 
rence beyond what is usual at such scenes. There is liquor sold on the race 
course. There are three public houses in the parish, two in the village, and 
cider shops in different parts of it, where people commonly remain drinking for 
two or three days subsequently.’ 

No 13, writes the clergyman, “has been established for many years. It 
was supported formerly by two benefit clubs now not in existence, but now 
dependent chiefly on the labouring classes, and that from the neighbouring 
parishes as muchas or more than from this. It is by no means largely 
attended now, There are dances and skittle playing at the two a public 
houses, and there are beer shops besides. There is fighting, arising from the 
excitement of the time, and the wake is continued for two or three days until 
four o'clock in the morning. No particular incident of serious violence has 
occurred during my incumbency.” The clergyman mentions another wake, held 
for the purpose of hiring hop pickers, where many young females come from 
all parts, and much serious evil arises. He wishes to put down wakes alto- 
gether, and subscribes 10s. annually to the society. 

No. 14 is held on the Sunday nearest to St. James’s day, July 25. This 
feast has been established, like others, from time immemorial. It is rather 
numerously attended by the lower classes. There are two inns and one cider 
shop not far from it. Cakes and fruit only are sold on the ground. There is 
generally fighting and wrestling and ball playing. These are the chief amuse- 
ments, and the feast is continued until about the W ednesday, dancing being 
kept up the whole time, but not on Sunday, nor in the church yard. This 
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feast has been spoken of as one notorious for brutal practices and cruel 
sports. 

No. 15, writes the clergyman, has been very long established. Supported 
chiefly by the poorer classes. It is held at the public house called the Cross 
Keys. Liquor is sold there ; there is generally fighting and wrestling ; the cha- 
racter of it is decidedly bad. ‘There was a man killed there nearly two years 
ago, and very nearly the same occurrence took place last year. 1 shall be re- 
joiced to have the whole concern put down. The case of manslaughter alluded 
to is as follows :—It appears that one A had been highly incensed at the con- 
duct of B towards his sister, whom he had seduced, and vowed that he would be 
revenged. They met at the feast, both of them being in the habit of fighting at 
wakes, and, late in the evening, after a great deal of provocation and swearing, they 
left the public house to fight in an adjoining field—when B was killed. It was 
supposed that the deceased had not fair play, and that his opponent fell on his 
chest purposely. An inquest was held, a verdict of manslaughter returned, 
and A left the country. He afterwards surrendered, and being tried before 
Mr. Justice Williams, was sentenced to a slight imprisonment. In the follow- 
ing year, nothing could exceed, although no death actually occurred, the ill- 
conduct of the people at the Sunday wake, a fact stated by two magistrates 
and the constables of the parish; and it was to this Sunday wake, with others 
that a circular of our society especially alludes, when it is stated ‘ we have 
been informed that the frenzy into which a multitude, both of men and women, 
were wrought at some of the late feasts (or wakes) which have come under our 
observation, rather resembles the excesses of bacchanalians of old, or the 
fury of African or American savages, than anything else.” This feast has 
always been frequented by the most notorious fighting men of the country, and 
the constables, if they have interfered, have been overpowered ; and it has always 
been the cause of much profligacy. During this year, care was taken to dimi- 
nish its evils, and many persons retired to keep it at the public house in a neigh- 
bouring parish, where Thomas C., brother of the man lately killed, was present, 
and engaged as principal in a fight. It was the state of this Sunday wake that 
first tempted the formation of a society for the suppression of Sunday wakes. 

No. 16 has ever been noted for cruel and brutal actions performed at it. 
In 1837, Thomas —— was killed there on a Sunday evening. It appears that 
he was a celebrated wrestler in that part ofthe country, and had in many con- 
tests flung the strongest men of the neighbouring parish of The latter 
were resolved “to spoil him,” or some such expression, at this wake. In the 
course of the evening he was challenged to wrestle, and he flung two of the 
men from in succession. Finding that he beat them at wrestling, they 
challenged him to fight, and put forward a man named , Who hit him with 
a stick to incense him. ‘The men fought late at night for alength of time, and 
Thomas ——, who appeared in fuli vigour during the last round, would pro- 
bably have won the fight, when his antagonist’s two seconds ——, and ——, 
held his hands firmly behind his back, and his cowardly opponent beat him, 
w hile 1 in that defence less position, until, according to the evidence on the coro- 
ner’s inquest, he dropped apparently lifeless from the arms of those who held 
him. He died in about six hours afterwards, never having spoken or moved, 
The whole proceeding was conducted in an unfair manner, for the people assem- 
bled seemed generally bent on the destruction of Thomas ——, and if any one 

made a remark on the foulness of the affair, the two seconds already mentioned, 
with others, threatened to slap their brains out, and the churchwarden was 
knocked down and grossly insulted. The incumbe nt, who anticipated the com- 
mission of murder, and who went to the spot on hearing the continued noise 
and uproar, thus writes: ‘* On arriving at the place, I was informed that cne 
of the men was very much hurt; 1 went into the house, and inquired for the 
landlord. A man, who I learnt was one of the seconds, then blew out the 

candle. Having desired the landlord to draw no more drink, I proceeded into 
the kitchen, which was crowded with people, and begged they would quit the 
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house, and go home, to which they paid no attention whatever. I then went 
up stairs and found the deceased, who was covered with blood, laid upon a 
bed, speechless and motionless, but still breathing. Although I considered 
his recovery hopeless, I sent immediately for a man residing i in the neighbour- 
hood, to bleed him. This was between ten and eleven o'clock, and I under- 
stand that he expired about four inthe morning. I then went down again into 
the kitchen which was much crowded as before. I told them that the man’s 
death was certain, and that surely they would now disperse without commit- 
ting further violence, but they still appeared little inclined to attend to any 
thing I said. Cone luding it was useless as well as dangerous to stay any longer, 
I advanced towards the door, when my servant, who accompanied me, per- 
ceived aman taking up a jug and in the act of throwing it at me, from which he 
was, however, prevented by a person who stood near him. At the outside of 
the door, the second to whom I have already alluded, and who, I find, is one 
against whom a warrant has been issued, accosted me in such language as I 
think it improper in this place to repeat. 1 then returned home.” 

Such is the simple narrative of the clergyman of this parish ; and after re- 
lating another fact connected with what he terms “ this disgraceful and inhu- 
man affair,” and after telling us that he did not hear one person present express 
the least regret at the fatal sequel of what may be termed their Sunday amuse- 
ments, he comes to this conclusion respecting Sunday wakes :—“ I have fre- 
quently been annoyed by Sunday feasts here and elsewhere, and have long ago 
been aware of their pernicious tendency, and of the nec essity of putting them 
down; but I never saw, and I trust I never shall again witness, such unfeeling, 
unrelenting, ruffian-like conduct as was there displayed. I sincerely hope 
that some means may be devised to prevent the repetition of such brutal and 
unchristian-like exhibitions. The feast of the same parish takes place on the 
Sunday after old Michaelmas day. I myself have visited the common and the 
hill, and Thomas ——’s grave in the church yard, and I have conversed with 
rich and poor in the parish on the above melancholy subject, and I do think 
that the people generally would rejoice at the suppression of the Sunday wake. 
There is much ignorance prevailing in the parish, which more or less will lead 
to brutality of disposition, and I can hardly suppose that the minds of the pa- 
rishioners are much enlightened by the efforts of the ranting preachers who 
abound there.” 

( To be continued. ) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY — TERMS OF UNION. 


Qn the Union of Diocesan Boards of Education, and District Societies and 
Schools, with the National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor 
in the Principles of the E stablished Church through hout England and Wales. 


Tue general committee having taken into their consideration the measures 
which are now in progress throughout the country for the extension of educa- 
tion in connexion with the National Society, and the principles embodied in 
the society's charter, have agreed to the following resolutions :— 

1. That diocesan boards and district societies be received into union with 
the National Society on professing their adherence to its principles as set 
forth in the charter ;—their desire to promote its objects ;—and their w illing- 
ness to transmit to the society periodical reports on the state and progress 
of education in their respective districts. 

I]. That schools be united to the National Society on the managers signing 
the following declaration ;—viz., 

“Terms of union, to be subscribed by parties desirous of uniting their 
schools with the National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in 
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the principles of the established church throughout England and Wales, either 
immediately or mediately through the diocesan or district society in con- 
— with the same.” 

. “ The children are to be instructed in the holy scriptures and in the 
inuray and catechism of the established church. ”’ 

2. “‘ With respect to such instruction the schools are to be subject to the 
ee a of the parochial clergymen. ” 

‘The children are to be regularly assembled for the purpose of attend- 
wa ‘divine service in the parish church, or other place of worship under the 
establishment, unless such reason be assigned for their non-attendance as is 
satisfactory to the managers of the school.” 

4. “ The masters and the mistresses are to be members of the church of 
England.” 

5. ** A report on the state and progress of the schools is to be made, at Christ- 
mas in every year, to the diocesan board, the district society, or the National 
Society ; and the schools are, with the consent of the managers, to be periodi- 
cally inspected by persons appointed either by the bishop of the diocese, the 
National Society, or the diocesan board of education.” 

6. ‘ In case any difference should arise between the parochial clergy and 
the managers of the schools, with reference to the preceding rules, respecting 
the religious instruction of scholars, or any regulation connected therewith, an 
appeal is to be made to the bishop of the diocese, whose decision is to be final.” 

Ill. That the following form of certificate be used in the case of infant 
schools :— 

“ We the undersigned (being desirous of establishing &c.) an Infant School 
for the benefit of the poor of (the parish of ) ————— do hereby certify that 
the education in such school is to be conducted on the principles of the esta- 
blished church, and by masters or mistresses who are members of the same ; 
and we further declare that we shall be ready to report upon the state and 
progress of the school from time to time in the manner usually pursued by 
national schools.” 

IV. That middle or commercial schools may be received into connexion 
with the National Society or its diocesan boards, upon a declaration from the 
proprietors or managers, that religious instruction in conformity with the 
doctrine and discipline of the established church shall be given therein, and 
that the schools will be open to the occasional visitation of the parochial 
clergy. 

V. That copies of the resolutions now agreed to be transmitted to the 
diocesan boards and district societies ; and that the secretary be directed, in 
communicating the same, to state that, although the exclusive use of the reli- 
gious tracts on the catalogue of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge be no longer required as a condition of union, the general committee 
will continue to supply, with their annual report, a list of the educational 
works upon such catalogue, and the Society for Promoting Christian Know. 
ledge will continue to afford to schools in union the accustomed facilities for 
obtaining them. Josepu C. WigramM, 

Secretary to the National Society. 
Central School, Westminster, Feb. 19th, 1839. 


METROPOLITAN COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS INSTITUTION. 
Terms upon which local schools will be taken into union. 


. Tut masters shall be members of the church of England. 
iT. Instruction in the liturgy and catechism of the established church shall 
be given in every school taken into union; and the reading and explanation of 
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the holy scriptures shall form part of the daily business, which shall com- 
mence and terminate with prayer; the form of such prayer to be approved by 
the patron and presidents. 

III. The school shall be open to the occasional visitation of the incumbent 
or curate of the parish, and to examiners appointed either by the bishop of the 
diocese or by the committee. 

IV. A report of the state and progress of the school shall be made annually 
to the committee. 

V. No school shall be admitted into union until the committee shall be 
satisfied with the qualifications of the master, either by testimonials or by 
personal communication. 

VI. That the committee shall be at liberty to dissolve the union whenever 
they think fit, upon giving three months’ notice. 


EXTRACT FROM THE SPEECH OF THE REV. DR. HOOK, 


At the public meeting held at Leeds, “to forma Board of Education, on the 
principles of the church of England, for the parish of Leeds.” 


As the prejudice against education died away, our means of promoting educa- 
tion, of course, increased, and of those means I will now shew you that the 
church has not been slow to avail herself. In 1811 the National Society was 
established for the purpose of educating the poor, and by schools in connexion 

with that society 514,450 children are educated. But I will enter into more 
minute details, that you may see what the church is actually doing. Omitting 
all notice of infant schools, for reasons which will hereafter be given, and 


taking for our guide the educational statistics of Mr. Burgess, we find that 
there are of— 


Daily scholars, above the age of seven, in dissenting schools- - 47,287 
Sunday scholars in dissenting schools - - - - = - = = 550,107 
Total of all ranks and descriptions (dissenters) - - - - 597,394 


Now, We are ready to admit that all this is highly creditable to the zeal of the 
dissenters, and that for their exertions they deserve the praise of those who 
advocate their cause. We wish not to detract from their merits; but it un- 
fortunately happens that we find persons, when eulogizing them, forgetting to 
state what the church has also done, and therefore this is a subject on which 


they ought to be reminded. Now, it so happens, that of— 


Daily scholars, more or less in connexion with, or under the super- 
intendence of, the church, in colleges, boarding schools, gram- 








‘mar schools, of the upper and middle classes, there are- - - 603,428 
In National schools - - - - - = = = = = = = = = 614,450 
Total daily scholars- - - - - - - - = = = = = 1,117,878 
Sunday scholars only—in church schools - - - - - - - 435,550 
Total of all ranks and descriptions of church schools- - - 1,553,428 


By Mr. Burgess’s calculations, which, being based on the Russian statistical 
returns, may be considered as an approximation to the truth, it appears that 
the number of children in England, between the ages of seven and fourteen, 
amounts to 2,262,857. 

We may, then, fairly assert that we have the education of the people in our 
hands, and why should it be taken away from us? We have received no 
favour from government; whatever money has becn voted by parliament for 
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educational purposes has been offered to the dissenters equally with ourselves. 
But the people flock to our schools, shall we not have a right, then, to com- 
plain, if an attempt shall be made to take the education of the people out of 
our hands, when the people shew how willing they are to receive our instruc- 
tions? Have we not a right to say, if you will not aid us, at least forbear to 
oppose us, while we are endeavouring to improve and perfect our system, 
while we are prepared to advance with the advancement of the age?) We can- 
not better prove the superiority of our zeal and the greater popularity of our 
schools, than by a bare reference to the parliamentary returns with respect to 
the parliamentary grants for education. Five years ago, it was proposed by 
Lord Althorp, and the House of Commons assented to the proposal, that 
£20,000 should be voted for the purposes of education, and this sum has been 
annually voted ever since. And the two societies, the National Society on 
the part of the church, the British and Foreign Society on the part of the dis- 
senters, were selected as the administrators of the fund. The grant was to be 
distributed to these two societies on a principle of perfect fairness. This was 
hailed as a boon by the British and Foreign School Society, and at first it 
seemed likely to operate in favour of dissent, people judging by the represent- 
ation of the enemies of the church with respect to the popularity of dissent; 
but it has so happened that the National Society has been able to avail itself 
of the grant nearly to double the amount of the British and Foreign School 
Society. The returns are as follows of the applications made by the two 
societies :— 


1834 1835 1836 1837 1838 
National Society ..... 11,081 .. 13,002 .. 17,130 .. 11,456... 17,041 
British and Foreign.... 9,796 .. 7,168 .. 5,281 .. 5,810... 6,090 


Total National Society ........+..... 69,710 
Total British and Foreign............ 35,285 


This ought, at least, to shew that the members of the church are not want- 
ing in liberality, and that the people of England have confidence in the church 
as the instructress of her people. 


REPORT OF TITHE COMMISSIONERS. 
Tithe Commission, Feb. 28. 
My Lorp,—It is our duty to report to your Lordship the general progress 
of the commutation since May 1, 1838. We have now in the office 3498 
agreements, of which 2362 are confirmed. If it is assumed that those not 
confirmed comprise, on the average, tithe equal in amount to the average 
tithe in those which have been confirmed, then tithe to the amount of 
1,312,102/. 17s. 4d. has been agreed to be computed by voluntary arrange- 
ment. The commencement of the operation of our compulsory powers has 
brought us necessarily into contact with more reluctant parties, and with 
difficulties which did not affect our previous operations. We are of opinion, 
however, that we have on the whole made a satisfactory commencement of 
the enforcement of these powers. Districts in which tithes have generally 
been taken in kind, or let on annual valuations, contain elements of struggle 
and irritation from which the rest of the country is free. Those districts are 
comparatively small; and, after a few cases in each have been patiently heard 
and carefully decided, we see ground for hoping that voluntary agreements 
will, even in those districts, effect the greatest part of the work of commuta- 
tion. Our experience has been sufficient to prove that while voluntary agree- 
ments are made at the rate at which they are now coming into use, the pro- 
cesses of apportionment consequent on these agreements create at least as 
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much, perhaps more, employment than can be proceeded with at once by such 
mappers and apportioners as have the confidence of the country. No exertions 
on our part will be wanting to hasten the completion of theseapportionments ; 
but still, under these circumstances, we think it prudent, unless the progress 
of voluntary commutation should slacken, to confine our compulsory inter- 
ference to four classes of selected cases, and we append to this report the 
circular in which we have described these classes. The returns already 
presented to parliament contain the statistical details of our progress so fully 
that we do not think it necessary to repeat them here. We have the honour 
to be your Lordship’s most obedient and faithful servants, 


Wma. BLamire, 
T. W. BuLier, 
R. Jongs. 

To the Right Hon. Lord John Russell. 


THE OXFORD PETITION FOR CHURCH EXTENSION, 


“TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED: 


“ The humble Petition of the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University 
of Oxford, 


“Suewern, That the church of England has been the instrument, under 
divine Providence, of countiess blessings to the people of this country. 

“That it belongs to the very essence of a national church that her spiritual 
ministrations should be co-extensive with the spiritual wants of the whole 
community ; offered freely to all men, though not enforced upon any one. 

“ That it is at present notorious, and has been admitted in public and authen- 
tic documents, that the population of England and Wales, having of late in- 
creased with a vast and unwonted rapidity, has outgrown the resources of the 
national church; and a large proportion of the people are altogether excluded, 
with their consent or fault, from her public worship, religious instruction, 
and pas storal superintendence. 

‘ That this spiritual destitution, which is ever least regarded by those to 
whom it is most pernicious, has chietly befallen districts the least capable, 
even if they felt the want, of supplying the remedy. That its immediate con- 
sequences, not to advert to future and higher interests, are ignorance, vice, 
and disunion; and the partial and inadequate, however laudable, endeavours 
of other religious Communities to supply the deficiencies of the established 
church, even whilst they restrain demoralization, tend to multiply and perpe- 
uate our unhappy divisions. 

“That the only effectual remedy for these evils is the extension of the 
national church, and nothing has hitherto been accomplished in order to this 
great end in any degree commensurate with its magnitude and importance. 

«That your petitioners do not overlook the benevolent exertions of indi- 
viduals and societies, who have laboured, even beyond their means, to supply 
the national want; and they are deeply grateful to the legislature and to 
your honourable house for the encouragement and facilities extended to these 

endeavours ; and more especially for that enlightened policy which dictated 
the Acts for Building and Enlarging Churches, and for the liberal grants in 
futherance of these objects in the sessions of 1818 and 1823. But these 
supplies, admitted at the time to be inadequate to the occasion, have been ex- 
hausted ; private munificence and the public bounty have only palliated the 


evil ; and the spiritual destitution of the country, notwithstanding these 
exertions, has increased, and is still increasing, 
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‘“* That this deficiency of religious ordinances and instruction is a national 
evil; and it ill becomes a great and wealthy people to rest for the supply of a 
national want either upon private liberality or upon the voluntary efforts of 
those poorer districts in which the want especially prevails. That by no 
altered management or distribution can the remaining resources of the national 
church, a great proportion of whose original endowments have been long since 
diverted by the state into other channels, be rendered sutticient to meet the 
growing evil; the nation alone can counteract it permanently and effectuaily. 
Divine Providence has entrusted the nation with unexampled resources, and 
your petitioners believe that it is the duty of the government and the legisla- 
ture to direct them to this end; and the people at large, they do not doubt, 
will rejoice to see a portion of the national wealth devoted to the honour of 
Him who gave it, and employed in relieving the spiritual necessities of those 
by whose industry it has been developed. 

“ Your petitioners, therefore, with the utmost earnestness, implore your 
honourable house to take the spiritual destitution of England and Wales into 
your most serious consideration, and to meet this great and acknowledged evil 
by such prompt and effective measures as to your wisdom shall seem most ex- 
pedient, in order to arrest the progress of demoralization, prevent the increase 
and perpetuation of disunion, provide for the best interests of the community, 
civil, moral, and religious, and draw down upon a Christian people the bless- 
ing of Almighty God. 

“ And your petitioners will ever pray.” 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


A MEETING of this society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 18th of March; his grace the Archbishop of York in the 
chair. There were present—the Bishops of London, Chester, St. Asaph, Ban- 
gor, Rochester, Hereford, and Ely; Revs. Dr. Shepherd, H. H. Norris, and 
T. Bowdler ; Joshua Watson, |. S. Salt, James Cocks, H. J. Barchard, 
N. Connop, jun., and Wm. Davies, Esqs. 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards increasing the 
accommodation in the church of St. Margaret with St. Peter le Willows, in 
the city of York; enlarging the chapels at Hensingham, Cumberland ; in- 
creasing the accommodation in the church at Blidworth, Nottinghamshire ; 
building a church at Sibford, in the parish of Swalcliffe, Oxfordshire ; build- 
ing a chapel in the Quinton district, in the parish of Hales Owen, Worcester- 
shire; building a church at Harlech, Merionethshire; building a church at 
Knowl Hill, in the parishes of Hurley and Wargrave, Berks ; rebuilding the 
church at Llansantffraid, Denbighshire ; building a gallery in the chapel at 
Southowram, in the parish of Halifax; repairing the church at Hope 
Bowdler, Salop; increasing the accommodation in the chapel at Congleton, 
Cheshire; increasing the accommodation in the church at Kempson, Bed- 
fordshire ; repewing the church at Wold Newton, Yorkshire ; enlarging the 
chapel at Manningtree, Essex; building a chapel at Camborne, Cornwall ; 
erecting a tower &c. to the cliapel of All Saints, Norwood, Surrey. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 





ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Lincoln, Lincoln Cathedral ...........sseseeseees 
Bishop of Chester, Chester CIE catiiciecistineiibindeds 


Name. 


Addenbrooke, E........ 


Badham, Charles ....... 
Booth, Thomas ..... eons 
Bradley, Joseph ......... 
Bridges, Brook C, ..... 
Clarke, John A. ....... 
Courthrope, William... 
Dobie, John ............. 
Fearne, Thomas G, ... 
Frazer, Kenneth ....... 
Galindon, P. A. ....... 


CE SEOTE, canevasensic 
Gribble, Charles B. ... 


Hill, Richard............ 


Hill, Robert Lovelace. 
Jones, Henry B. ....... 
Kitton, John ...... eaunae 
Lett, SORR:. ccccecescces 
Legard, Frederick ...... 
Legard, Digby C....... 
Levy, George ...scceses 
EGE. SOM: sacvcccnsnse 
Livesey, Thomas ....... 


lowe, Thomas .......... 
Lowthian, John......... 


Murphy, Edward S.... 


Murrell, Thomas B. ... 
PaO, SOM vccaccuscess 
Roberts, David.......... 
Sanger, Henry Cox .... 
Shedden, Edward C.... 


Walrond, Theo. A..... 
Williams, Griffiths...... 


Wright, Henry....... .. 


Anstey, George R., ( Literate) 


Boddy, James Alfred... 
Brierly, James .......+4. 
Luckmill. Charles R. 

Codes Ba) He Vi cccocccce 
Coombs, William 


Degree. College. 


B.A. 


B- A+ 
B.A. 
B.A» 
B.A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A, 
BLA. 


DEACONS. 
University. 

Trinity Oxford 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
Orie} Oxford 
Trinity Oxford 


Christ Church Oxford 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
Catharine Hall Camb. 


Trinity Dublin 
Trinity Dublin 
Trinity Camb. 
Christ’s Camb. 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Queens’ Camb. 
Pembroke Camb. 
Emmanuel Camb. 
University Oxford 
Queen's Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 


Catharine Hall Camb, 
St. Bees 


Trinity Dublin 
Balliol Oxford 
St. Bees 

Jesus Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
St. Mary Hall Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Queens’ Camb. 


Catharine Hall Camb. 


PRIESTS. 


St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
Queen's Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 


§ 
t 


) 
l 


‘ 


M 


) 


§ 
t 


February 24, 1839. 
February 24 


Ordaining Bishop. 

Lincoln, by let. dim. from 
the Bishop of Worcester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Lincoln 

Lincoln, by let. dim. from 
the Bishop of Exeter 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln, by let. dim. from 
the Bishop of Lichfield 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Lincoln, by let. dim, from 
the Abp. of York 

Chester 

Chester 

Lincoln, by let. dim. from 
the Bishop of Ripon 

Lincoln 

Chester 

Chester 

Lincoln, by let. dim. from 
the Bishop of Ripon 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Lincoln 

Lincoln, by let. dim, from 
the Bishop of Salisbury 

Lincoln 

Lincoln, by let. dim. from 
the Bishop of Lichfield 


Lincoln, by let. dim. from 
the Abp. of York 

Chester 

Chester 

Lincoln 

Chester 

Chester 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Dudley, William C,... B.A. Queens’ Camb. Chester 
Giles, John Douglas... m.a. Corpus Christi Oxford Lincoln 
Jeffrays, L. W. ...cecee m.a. Balliol Oxford Chester 
BEE, Pea distsecsesscca B.A. Christ's Camb. Lincoln 
Harrison, Charles ...... B.A. Durham St. Bees Chester 
Houghton, William.... St. Bees Chester 
Keymer, Nathaniel ..... 3.a. Pembroke Camb. Lincoln 
Lascelles, Herbert ...... n.a. Catharine Hall Camb. Chester 
Mansfield, George ...... B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Chester 
Measer, Henry Paul... m.a. King's Camb. Lincoln 
Morton, ‘Thomas. ....... n.As Corpus Christi Camb. Chester 
Newman, John S. ...... B.A. St. Peter’s Camb. Chester 
Paton, Alexander ...... n.4. Queens’ Camb. Chester 
Parker, Richard......... n-A. Corpus Christi Camb. Lincoln 
Peacock, W. A. .....00. B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Lincoln 
Renaud, George......... M.A. Corpus Christi Oxford Lincoln 
Richards, William...... nA. ‘Trinity Dublin Chester 
Scudamore, William E. m.a. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln, by let. dim. from 
the Bishop of Norwich 
Walling, William ....... B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Chester 
Ward, Robert John ... b.a. Caius Camb, Lincoln 
Wentworth, Stephen... a.a. Balliol Oxford Chester 
Woolcock, C. S...... wes BA. Catharine Hall Camb.  $§ Lincoln, by let. dim. from 
tthe Bishop of Norwich 
Yard, George B. ....... Bea. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 


The Lord Bishop of Exeter will hold an Ordination on the 17th of April. 

The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells will hold his next Ordination on the 12th of 
May, at Wells. 

The Lord Bishop of London will hold an Ordination on Trinity Sunday, May 26. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford will hold an Ordination on Trinity Sunday, May 26. 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury will hold an Ordination on Trinity Sunday, May 26. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordination will be held inthe Cathedral Church of 
Lincoln, on Trinity Sunday, the 26th of May. 


The Lord Bishop of Ripon will hold his next Ordination on Sunday, the 28th of 
July. 


RESIGNATIONS, 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Bellas, William... Hayle, P. C. Cumb. Carlisle Earl of Lonsdale 
Crawley, Charles. Flaxley, P. C. Glouces. Glouces. Sir C. T. Boevy, Bt. 
Jones, J. P. ..c0cee 5 es, St. Leonard's : Glouces. Glouces. Mr. Cumberland 


Moysey, C. A., the Archdeaconry of Bath 
Nichols, W. L., the Curacy of St. James's, Bath 


Pole, Reginald ... Stowey V. Somer. go . \ Bp. Bath and Wells 
Shirley, W. A.... Whiston R. W.York York Earl of Effingham 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Bickerstaff, J...... esceccesce Chaplain to the Pembroke Union 

Brymer, W. T. P...cccccee Archdeacon of Bath 

Dashwood, C.J. ..ecceses Curate of All Saints, Derby 

Eyre, Charles P. ......... Curate of Calne, Chaplain to the High Sheriff of Wilts 
Greene, Cecil........++. «+» Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Carnwath 

Greene, Henry H......... . Curate of Oving 


Hoare, E. N. ...ss0.s088. Wicar of Clare, Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
eto, SOR cecesccecccees . Curate of St. Peter’s Church, Manchester 
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i Lewin, G. sesssesseeeseeeee. Chaplain to Her Majesty's ship Ganges 
1 | Macpherson, A............. Vicar of Rothwell, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Peter- 
j | borough 
a Mallett, D. D. ..... wseeee Chaplain of Her Majesty’s Dock Yard, at the Bermudas 
ei Nichols, W. L. ...... seeese Minister of Trinity Church, Bath 


Oakman, Robert ....... Vicar of Martock, Somersetshire, Rural Dean of the 
Deanery of Ilchester 

yy eee Head Master of Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, 
Mansfield, Notts 

Rawlings, W. M. ........ Vicar of Fritwell, Oxon, Chaplain to the Bicester Union 

Rokeby, H. .....ee0eee. Rector of Arthingworth, a Surrogate for the Diocese of 
Peterborough 

Wakefield, Johin............ Chaplain to the New Workhouse at Derby 


ae Se 


—— 
+s 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Sita > seiutare sty Fa x Peenyety or iatay away 
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Adams, Simon T.,. Harwood Magna R. Bucks Lincoln New Coll., Oxon 


2 4 


¢ ‘ wie S ii 2S ‘ y * ‘ 
Allen, John ...... — = Ba Gite t Somerset B. & W. Preb. in Wells Cath. 
Barnes, Ralph ... Ardington V. Berks Sarum = Christ Ch., Oxon 
Bond, W. cesses } ae Roding t Essex London Rev. Dr. Barrett 
Bouverie, W. A... Denton R. Norfolk Norwich Abp. of Canterbury 
Browell, Wm. R.. Beaumont R. Essex London Guy's Hospital 
Conyngham, John Weston Longville R. Norfolk Norwich New Coll., Oxon 
Cordeaux, John... Whiston R. W. York York Earl cf Effingham 
pres . Beverstone R. w. ae eae a 
Cornwall, A. G... Kingscote C. ‘ Glouces. Glouces. The Queen 
Crawley, William Flaxley P. C. Glouces. Glouces. Sir T. C. Boevy, Bt. 
PEE SD. sksecvcss Ranceby V. Lincoln Lincoln’ Sir J. H. Thorold 
Eland, H. G., Minister of St. Paul’s Church, Bedminster, near Bristol 
Falconer, — ...... Bushey R. Herts London Exeter Coll., Oxon. 
Pee. 
Gunning, William Stowey V. Somerset } D. Bp. of Bath & Wells 
of W. 


St. Michae! R. w. ? 
Hardwick, ages St. Mary de Grace 


Glouces. Glouces. Lord Chancellor 
P. C. Gloucester J 


Herring, W. H.... Fordham R. Essex London C. S, Onley, Esq. 
Hubbersty, N. ... Dathwickin Ashover? noby 1. & C. T. Hallowes, Esq. 
Jacobson, Wm. ...  Ifley P. C. Oxford Oxford Archdeacon of Oxon 
Stanley St. Leonards . : . 
Jones, De ccesceres oe aici aon Glouces. Glouces. Mrs. Cumberland 
Melville, W. R.... Matlock R. Derby L & C. Dean of Lincoln 
Miller, G. D....... Morley P. C. W. York York Earl of Cardigan 
Mott, H. J. ........ Bodham R. Norfolk Norwich J. T. Mott, Esq. 
bi Nelson, John ...... Gilston R, Herts London Bishop of London 
Rowlatt, C. R.... North Benfleet R. Essex London On his own Petition 
Scudamore, W. E. Ditchingham R. Norfolk Norwich § Hp. of Norwich, by 
2 reason of lapse. 
- ( Stapleford Tawney R. 
t Soames, Henry ... w. Thoydon Mount >| Essex London — Sir T. Smyth, Bart. 
j Y ‘Rz 
Spencer, Hon. H. ‘ sare = U Wilts Salisbury D. & C. of Windsor 
= ‘ . 
i Todd, James F..... Liskeard V. Cornwall Exeter — Gwynne, Esq. 
' Tripp, — ceeseeee . Silverton R. Devon Exeter Karl of Egremont 
kd Vicars, John ...... Hoyle P. C. Cumber. Carlisle Earl of Lonsdale 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Ward, Samuel B.. Quinton R. Northam. Peterboro’The Queen 
Watling, C. H... Tredington R. Warwick Worcester Jesus Coll., Oxon 
Woolf, Joseph, D.D. Linthwaite P. C. York York Bishop of Ripon 
Wray, J. F. ...... Stixwould V. Lincoln Lincoln C. Turnor, Esq. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Berkeley, R. ...... Harwood Magna R. Bucks Lincoln New Coll., Oxon 
Bradbury, Robert, Master of the Free Grammar School, Stevenage 
Corner, E., at Kingston, Jamaica 


Dupuis, George... Wendlebury R. Oxford Oxford Christ Ch., Oxon 
Hardfordstock R. w. 
Edison, G. T...... ) Ramsden Belhouse > Essex London Rep. of J. Edison 
R. 


Falconer, Thomas, Bath 

Grainger, Lorenzo Barnetbyle Wold V. Linco!n Lincoln Bishop of Lincon 
Grimstead, George, Margate 

Graves, Edward, Fincham, Norfolk 

Hamilton, Hans, Knocktopher R. Ireland, at Leamington 

§ East India Co. & 


Hoole, Samuel ... Poplar R. ae a, Se ce ) Brasennose Col. alt 


i , , » aa * 

Hughes, D......... 5 Fallyllyn P. C. & 
@ = Lianfihangel 

Layton, Charles, in India, late R. of the Grenadines 

Lloyd, Baldwin, Llanasa, Wales 

§ Sturminster Ne 


Merioneth. Bangor Bp. of Lich, & Cov. 


Michell, James ... ines é Dorset Bristol Lord Rivers 


Mitchell, J......... Quinton R. Northam, Peterboro’The Queen 
Moore, Francis, Kennington Common 
Pascoe, James...... St. Kevern V. Cornwall Exeter Mrs. Hill 
Beverstone R. w 
he tha Glouces. Glouces. The Queen 
Petatt, Thomas ... Kingscote C. ' S - 2 
Hatherop R. Glouces. Glouces. Hon. W. Ponsonby 


Phillips, G., of Moat, County Pembroke 
Prickett, Marmaduke, late Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Alnwick P. C. ? ¢ Bishop of Durham 
Proctor, William.. Lesbury V. & Northam. Durham, Lord Chancellor 
Long Houghton V. r Duke of Northumber. 
§ Melbury Osmond R. Q 


Strangeways, Ed.. : ; 
ee @ w. Sampford RR. § 


Dorset Bristol Earl] of Ilchester 


_—. > wor wip  § Earl of Beverley & 
Umpleby, John ... Armin ©. W. York Tork t N. E. Yarburgh 
& Yarburgh R. Lincoln Lincoln 
Wasse. Willi § Hedon P. C. E. York York Archbishop of York 
— e ir v, E. York York Subdean of York 
' ™ - § Earls of Darlington 
Wells, Te. Portlemouth R. Devon Exeter 2 and Sandwich 


d & the Dumcombe Lecturer of Kingsbridge 
‘Baddeley R. Chester Chester Sir H. Mainwaring 
Trinity R., Cob} Essex London Balliol Coll., Oxon, 
chester 4 


& Marks Tey V. 


Wright, Peter...... 


Vor. XV.—4pril, 1839 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


POOLS OD PPO CE OL OTE ICO 


OXFORD. 


March Fi 


Oxrornp Mustcat Festivat.—The Trien- 
nial Musical Festival, which was postponed 
last year in consequence of the coronation, will 
take place at the ensuing commemoration, on 
Pesnley, the 11th, Wednesday, the 12th, and 
Thursday, the 13th of June. Arrangements 
are being made on the grandest scale, and will 
in a short time be announced. 


On Thursday last the following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law, by Commutation.— 
H. Elphinstone, M.A. Merton. 

Masters of Arts. —G.C. Pearson, Christ 
Church ; J. Woolley, Scholar of University ; 
Rev. P. Lewis, University; Rev. S. Dendy, 
Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts.—T. L. Fellowes, Christ 
Church ; E, Wright, Christ Church; G. J. 
Stone, Oriel. 

The Rev. J. A. Ashworth, B.A. of Christ 
Church, has been elected a Fellow of Brasen- 
nose, 

Mr. D. Rawnsley, of Brasennose, has been 
appointed an Exhibitioner on Mr, Hulme’s 
Foundation. 

Asumo.ean Society, Feb. 25th.— The 
following gentlemen were elected members :— 
J. G. Hickley, Esq. B.A. Trinity; T. B. 
Shadforth, Esq. B.A. University ; A. Tawke, 
Esq. S.M. Trinity ; and R. Addams, Esq. of 
Kensington, an honorary member. 

Mr. Duncan exhibited a collection of various 
articles from South America, presented to the 
Museum by Sir J. E. Home, Bart., among 
which was a large mass of caoutchoue (Si. 
phonia elastica ), as it flows naturally from the 
tree. Mr. Duncan then gave an account of the 
properties of the plant, and the various uses to 
which it has been applied. He also exhibited 
a kangaroo rat, from New South Wales, sup- 
posed to be undescribed, and a fine specimen of 
a hybrid pheasant, bred by J. Swann, Esq., of 
Ensham. Mr. Black laid before the Society 
two MSS. in cipher, from the Ashmolean 
Library, written in 1605, by R. Barnfield, of 
Brasennose. These ciphers were unknown 
until they were explained by Mr. Black, who 
read some parts of the very curious poetry that 
they contain to the society. ; 

Mr. Twiss then read some letters received 
from several learned persons resident at Athens, 
relative to the long walls of the city. Dr. 
Buckland, Mr. Tireman, and Mr. H. E. Strick- 
land, severally made remarks on the different 


communications. 
March 9, 


A convocation was holden on Wednesday 
last for the purpose of electing a Vinerian 


Scholar, in the room of Mr. Denison, of Al! 
Souls’, recently elected to a fellowship on that 
foundation. The candidates were Mr. Smith, 
Michel Scholar of Queen’s, and Mr. Trower, 
Scholar of Balliol, both first class men. Atthe 
close of the election the numbers were, for 
Mr. Smith 134, for Mr. Trower 59; the 
former gentleman was consequently declared to 
be the successful candidate, and was imme- 
diately admitted by the Vice-chancellor. 

On Thursday last the following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. T. H. Hawes, 
Chaplain of New College. 

Master of Arts—Rev. W. Scott, Queen’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—A. R. Denison, Christ 
Church, grand comp.; C. O. Kenyon, Christ 
Church; T. C. Powell, Brasennose ; H. E. 
Adair, St. John’s; A. M. C, Stapylton, Uni- 
versity ; R. H. Whiteway, Worcester. 

The Ireland Scholarship for the present year 
has been awarded to Mr, J. Fraser, Scholar of 
Lincoln. 

On Thursday Feb. 28, Mr. G. Poingdestre 
and Mr. J. Le Cappellain, both natives of the 
Island of Jersey, were admitted at Pembroke 
as scholars on Bishop Morley’s foundation. 

A Summary of the Members of the Univer- 
sity, January, 1839. 
Members Members 
of Convocation, on the Books 
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ASHMOLEAN Society, March 11.—Presi- 
dent in the chair. The following members 































were elected: J. Ruskin, Esq. Christ Church ; 
W. F. Hotham, Esq. Christ Church ; R. J. 
Mapleton, Esq. St. John’s; C. C. Southey, 
Esq. Queen’s.—Dr. Buckland gave a most in- 
teresting and amusing lecture on the fossil im- 
pressions of rain, hail, and even the eflects of 
wind and the footsteps of animals on sand- 
stone, some of which footsteps must have been 
made whilst the beasts were trotting, others 
when at full speed. He gave a most animated 
description of these objects in the most lively 
language, as if present at the scene, and exhi- 
bited various specimens of the stones bearing 
these marks, and models of others of a similar 
description. The first discoverer and inter- 
— of these impressions was Mr. Cunning- 
1am, of Liverpool. 

Worcester Cottece.—There will be an 
election of a Scholar, on the foundation of 
Dr. Clarke, in this College, on the 8th of May 
next. Candidates must present to the Provost, 
on or before the fourth of May, certificates 
proving that they were born of English parents, 
in the provinces of Canterbury and York, to- 
gether with satisfactory testimony of their 
moral character. A preference is given, caters 
paribus, to the Or anil of Clergymen of the 
Church of eadesd } 

In a convocation holden on Wednesday last, 
a petition to the House of Commons, praying 
for Church Extension in England and Wales, 
Was unanimously agreed to, 

In a Congregation holden on Thursday 
morning, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts — Rev. 
Balliol ; R. Downes, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. BR. P. Dennis, 
Queen's, grand comp. ; J. Nichol, Exeter ; H. 
S. Eseott, Balliol. 

March 16. 

Oxrorp Society ror PROMOTING THE 
Stupy or Gornic ARCHITECTURE. —A 
general meeting of this Society was held on 
Wednesday last at the room lately hired by the 
Society, near Lincoln College; the Rev. the 
Master of University College, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, in the chair. As this was the first 
general meeting since the Society has been 
established, the chairman opened the proceed- 
ings by an appropriate speech on the general 
objects proposed, and the usefulness of such a 
Society, especially in this place, where so many 
young men are preparing for holy orders, who 
ought to consider some knowledge of Gothic 
architecture as an essential part of their edu- 
cation. He then read the rules agreed upon at 
the former meeting at Wyatt's room for the 
purpose of establishing the Society, and the 
proceedings of the different meetings of the 
Committee, which have been already pub- 
lished. 

A paper on the “ Domestic Architecture of 
the Middle Ages’? was then read by the Rev. 
Edward Bigge, of Merton College, from notes 
furnished by W. Twopenny, Esq., abounding 
with valuable information, and furnishing 
many useful hints to those who wish to pursue 
this interesting branch of inquiry. A number 


W. C. Adams, 
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of drawings, illustrating the subject, were 
handed round, and the table was covered with 
books. 

At this meeting the following gentlemen 
were admitted ;— 

Honorary Members—T. Rickman, Esq., 
F.S.A. Architect, Birmingham; R. C. Hus- 
sey, Esq., Architect, Birmingham ; A. Salvin, 
Esq., F.S.A., Architect, Somerset-street, 
Portman-square ; Rev. G. S. Faber, B.D., 
Master of Sherburn Hospital, Durham ; T. 
Williment, Esq., F.S.A., Green-street, Gros- 
venor-square ; E. Blore, Esq., D.C.L., Archi- 
tect, Manchester-square ; W. T'wopenny, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, Temple. 

Ordinary Members —R. J. King, Esq., 
Exeter; H. S. Hawkins, Esq., Jesus; Rev. 
C. Marriott, M.A., Oriel; Rev. J. Marriott, 
M.A., Oriel; B. E. Bridges, Esq., B.A., 
Merton; Rev. J. Stafford, B.D., Magdalen ; 
Rev. T. T. Churton, M.A., Brasennose ; W. 
J,Underwood, Esq., Architect ; J. M. Derrick, 
I’sq., Architect; J. M. Rolph, Esq., Oriel; 
J. Townend, Esq., Oriel; Rev. E. A. Day- 
man, M.A., Exeter; T. F. Crosse, Esq., 
Exeter; Rev. R. W. Sibthorp, B.D., Mag- 
dalen. 

March 23. 

Mr. A. W. Haddan, B.A., Scholar of Tri- 
nity College, has been elected ‘Theological 
Scholar, and Mr. J. A. Dale, B.A., of Balliol 
College, Mathematical Scholar, on the John- 
son Foundation. Mr. Dale has also been 
elected to the University Mathematical Scho- 
larship. 

Mr. R. R. W. Lingen, Scholar of Trinity 
College, and one of Dean Ireland's Scholars, 
has been elected to the University Scholarship 
for the encouragement of Latin literature. At 
the examination for this Scholarship, Mr. E. 
K. Karslake, Student of Christ Church, so 
much distinguished himself as to be placed 
next in merit to the successful candidate. 

On Tuesday last the following gentlemen 
were elected Scholars of Lincoln College :— 
Messrs. N. T. Travers, of Trinity ; M. Web- 
ster, of Balliol; M. Terry, of Queen’s; F. J. 
Manning, of King’s College, London ; and R,. 
EKasum, of the Church of England Grammar 
School, Hackney. 

On Saturday last died, in London, after 
eighteen hours of severe indisposition, in his 
G5th year, Stephen Peter Rigaud, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Savilian Professor 
of Astronomy, Radcliffe Observer, and Reader 
in Experimental Philosophy in this University. 

Upwards of 2001. have been raised by the 
Members of Brasennose College for the pur- 
pose of erecting a monument to the memory of 
the Rev. J. Smith, late Vice-Principal of that 
Society. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


March 2. 

On Thursday last, Mr. Edward Halston, 
Scholar of King’s College, in this University, 
was elected to a University Scholarship on the 
found ition of the Rev, Dr. Davies, 
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At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity — Rev. C. Wesley, 
Christ’s College, Chaplain at St. James's 
Palace, and Priest in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Masters of Arts—J. Ware, Trinity; C. 
Sawbridge, St. Peter's; A. Wauchope, Ca- 
tharine Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—G. A. Rogers, Trinity ; 
Hi. T. Riley, Clare Hall; T. Smith, Caius ; 
1). F. Wright, Caius ; W. M. Shaw, Sidney 
Sussex. 

At the same congregation the following 
grace passed the Senate:—“ To nominate 
Richard Allen, a student of Catharine Hall, 
to one of the Lady Lumley’s exhibitions.” 

According to the usual custom at the divi- 
sion of term, a matriculation took place in the 
Senate-house, on Monday, the 8th ult., upon 
which oecasion six Fellow-Commoners, thirty- 
three Pensioners, and one Sizar, were admitted 
as members of the University. 


March ), 

At a congregation held yesterday, Mr. Al- 

mack, of St. John’s College, was appointed 

an Examiner at the previous examinations of 
the present year, in the place of Mr. Lund. 

Mr. T homes as I ‘ord Tarver has been admitted 

a scholar of King’s College, in this University. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 

hekd on Monday evening, Dr. Graham, the 

President, being in the chair. 


‘ 


Various pre- 
sents were announced, and among the rest, 


presents frem the Natural History Society of 


Liverpool, two casts, and several lithogr aphie 
prints of the footste ‘ps of an unknown animal 
found in the sandstone of the promontory of 
Worrall, which lies between the mouth of the 
rivers Mersey and Dee. The most conspi- 
cnous of th o~ footsteps agree exactly with 
those found by Professor Kamp, in Saxony, 
aseribed by him to an animal which he has 
termed the Chiroherium. Afterwards, Mr. 
Hopkins gave an account, illustrated by dia- 
grams, of the geology of the parts of E ngh: ind 
and Fr ince in the neighbourhood of the 
British channel. ; 
March 16. 
CLASSICAL Tripos, T8389. 


Eaaminers—R. Shilleto, M.A., Trinity : 
B. W. Beatson, M.A., Pembroke; J. Hild- 
yard, M.A., Christ’s; G. J. Kennedy, M.A 
St. John's. i 

First Class—Ds. Freeman, Trin. ; Pen- 
rose, Trin. ; Maitland, Trin. ; Eddis, Trin. ; 
Woodham, Jesus ; Hopper, Trin. ; Bolton, 
John's ; Mills, Queens’ ; Merry, Jesus ; Simp- 
kinson, Trin, 

Second Class—Ds. Yeoman, Trin. : Lee- 
man, Joh.; Christian, Pemb.; Joy, Trin, : 
Brodrick, Trin. ; Gell, Trin.; Relton, Pemb. : 
Sismey, Trin. ; Mathison, Trin. ; Martyn, 
Joh. ; Bailey, Joh. ; Lawrence, Trin. : Green, 
Jesus. 

Third Class—Ds. Humph reys, John's: 
Tucker, Emman, ; Stewart, Trin. » Watson 
Emman. , Maunder, Queens’; Gordon, Trin. 


The following are the names of the Inc ptors 
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to the degree of Master of Arts at the congre- 
gi a held yesterday :— 

. T. Turner, Trinity ; ; M.A. Atkinson, 
Trinity : J. D. Lane, St. John’s; F. W. Col- 
lison, St. John’s; F. E. Tuson, St. John’s ; 
W. H. Bateson, St. John’ s; J. F. Robinson, 
St. Peter’s ; F. Sheppard, Clare Hall; (¢ : 
Calvert, Pembroke; W. J. Johnson, Caius ; 
H. Headly, Caius; J. Clark, Queens’; D. 
T. Ansted, Jesus; W.G. Greenstreet, Christ’s ; 
H. H. Swinney, Magdalene; F. Jones, Mag- 
dalene ; J. C. Barkley, Emmanuel. 

At the same congregation the following 
Degrees were conferred :— 

aneiaen Masters of Aris—Lord J.J. R. 
Manners, Trinity, second son of the Duke of 
Rutland ; Sir H. Dryden, Bart., Trinity. 

Bachelors of Divinity—Rev. G. Jobnson, 
Christ's College, and Head Master of Barn- 
staple Grammar School; Rev. G. Ingram, 
(Jueens’. 

Masters of Arts—R. Wilson, Trimty; FE. 
Shortland, Pembroke ; C. Spencer, Christ's. 

Bachelor in Physic—T. Barton, Queens’. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. Thring, Trinity ; T. 
Ridley, Catharine Hall; A. Kemp, Caius ; 
E. Ridgeway, Jesus’; E. C. Sharpe, Christ's ; 
J. Bennett, Christ's, 

A grace passed the Senate “ to petition both 
Houses of Parliament against certain clauses 
in a bill now under the consideration of the 
House of Commons, upon the subject of Ec- 
clesiastical Duties and Revenues.” The peti- 
tion was carried in the Black Hood House by 
35 to 7, and in the White Hood House, by 33 
to 3. The following 1s a copy :— 

To the Honourable the Commons of the 
Inited Kingdom of Great Britain and Tre- 
land, now in Parliament assembled. 


The humble Petition of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University 
of Cambridge, 

Humbly sheweth,—That your petitioners 
contemplate with feelings of the deepest anx- 
ity the probable operation of the bill now 
before your Honourable House “ for carrying 
into effect, with certain modifications, the 
Fourth Report of the Commissioners of Eccle- 
siastical Duties and Revenues,” in the event 
of that bill becoming part of the law of the 
land, 

That, while they acknowledge and deeply 
deplore the religious destitution of many parts 
of the United Kingdom, particularly the ma- 
nufacturing districts, they cannot but be sen- 
sible that the fund which it would be possible 
to raise by the suppression of stalls in cathe- 
drals, to an extent even creater than that con- 
templ ited by the said bill, would be utterly 
inadequate to meet more chan a small part of 
the present parochial wants of the population, 
which, moreover, it is obvious, will increase in 
proportion to that progress in manufacturing 
and commercial prosperity which they trust 
it will please Divine Providence to continue to 
grant to this country. 

That, on the other hand, yout petitions rs 
ure itly fear that the proposed reduction of 
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dignities in the church will have a most bane- 
ful effect upon the learning of the clergy and 
the social respectability of the clerical profes- 
sion ,— -both of which points they humbly con- 
ceive to be of vital importance in effecting the 
object which all have most at heart,—namely, 
the maintenance of the Christian religion in its 
genuine purity, and the bringing home its 
blessings to all classes, high as w vel as low, 
w ithin | this realm. 

They would further, with all deference to 
your Honourable House, suggest, that in addi- 
tion to their utility as nurseries of learning, 
the ¢ apitular bodies, without any change in 
their constitution, may readily be made most 
serviceable, both for assisting the bishop of the 
diocese in the discharge of his onerous respon- 
sibilities, and for diffusing the blessings of a 
Christian education more widely among the 
people, objects of which the importance be- 
comes daily more promine nt, and which, after 
the proposed reduction, coul | hardly be attain- 
able by their means. 

The measure, too, appears to your petition- 
ers to imply an exclusive appreciation of pa- 
rochial ministrations highly discouraging to a 
large por tion of themselves, who have devoted 
their time and energies to the attainment of 
theological knowledge, or to the cultivation of 
those branches of learning which are absolutely 
essential to the defence of the true faith, and 

cannot be cultivated except under circum- 
stances wholly incompatible with the ordinary 
performance of parochial duties. Your peti- 
tioners greatly fear that the effect of this will 
be, for the future, to discourage residence in 
the Universities, to diminish the lear ning of 
the country, and seriously to debase the st: and- 
ard of that education which those bodies have 
so long been the means of diffusing among the 
most influential classes of society. 

They therefore entreat your Honourable 
House to introduce such modifications of the 
measure in question as may prevent the con 
sequences which they apprehend as likely to 
result, should it, in its present form, pass into 
a law. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray, &c. 

The Chancellor’s Medallists. —The Chan- 
cellor’s two gold medals for the best classical 
scholars amoug the commencing Bachelors of 
Arts of the present year, were on Monday last 
adjudged to Arthur Shelly Eddis, and John 
Gorham Maitland, both of Trinity College 

Bell's Scholars. —The following gent - men 
were yesterday elected University Scholars on 
the Rev. Dr. Bell’s foundation :— 

G. H. Ainger, St. John’s; W. Wilson, St. 
John’s. 

A. Mills, E qe, B. A:. late of S 
College, was on Thurad: iy last dened a Foun- 
dation Fellow of Queens’ College. 


March 93. 
There will be congregations on the following 
days of the ensuing Easter term :- 


John’s 


Wednesday ...... Aprnl 17, at eleven 
Vhursday......... May 2, at eleven 
Wednesdav ...... — ho, if eleven 





Tuesday ......... June Il, (Stat. B.D. 
Comm, ) at ten 
Saturday......... —— 29, at eleven 
Monday ......... July 1, at eleven 
Friday............ —— 5, (end of term) 


at ten. 

On Monday last the following gentlemen of 
St. John’s College were elected fellows upon 
= foundation: —B. M. Cowie, P. Frost, 

. Bishop, S. Blackall, G. Currey. Also, 
on oh same day, the followi ing gentlemen were 
elected Platt Fellows of that society: F. W. 
Harper, —— Coates. 

At a congregation yesterday (end of term), 
the degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
upon the inceptors, mentioned above, except 
ing W. H. Bateson, fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, who was absent. 

The following gentlemen have been elected 
scholars of Queens’ College, in this Univer- 
sity :-—Reynok ls, Bickersteth, Eller, Marie, 
Raw, Crabbe. 

Mr. Ainger, who obtained the first Bell's 
Scholk wship this year, was educated at Sedberg 
School, ia Yorkshire, and is the son of the Rev. 
Dr. Ainger, Principal of St. Bee's College, and 
Prebendary of Chester, aad formerly fellow of 
St. John’s. Mr. Ainger is likewise a founda- 
tion scholar of his own college. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening,. Dr. Graham, the 
president, being in the chair. A communica- 
tion was made by Mr, Earnshaw, on the Equi- 
librium of a System of Particles. After this, 
the Astronomer Royal gave an account of the 
mode now employed for observing the diurnal 
changes of the Variation of the Magnetic 
Needle. He also urged the importance of 
having observations corresponding with the 
simultaneous observations now made in various 
parts of Europe, undertaken by some persons 
interested in a subject in this place. 


te 


KING'S COLLEGE, 


LONDON. 


It is proposed to establish three schol airships 
for the medical students of King’s College, 
each of the yearly value of 401, and tenable 
for three years. Arrangements have been 
made by the medical professors of the College 
to provide for two of these scholarships, on 
condition that means shall be obtained for the 
permanent endowment of a third, The medi- 
cal students of King's College not only enjoy 
ample opportunities of acquiring professional 
knowledge, but have also access to courses of 
instruction in various branches of literature 
and science, as well as in religious knowledge, 
according to the principles of the church of 
England. The great majority of medical stu- 
dents are debarred, by the very nature of their 
professional engagements, at the outset of their 
career, from the means of improvement in 
non-professional subjects. It is therefore the 
more desirable, that when they come to Lon- 
don to attend the necessary courses of medical 
they should be encou aged to avail 
elves of the great advantage which 
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King’s College offers to them of a more ex- 
tended education upon sound and Christian 
principles. 

The endowment of the proposed scholarships 
will furnish the successful candidates with the 
means of prolonging the period of their educa- 
tion, and of thus qualifying themselves more 
fully for the active exercise of their profession. 
It will, at the same time, operate as a salutary 
stimulus to the general body of medical stu- 
dents in the College, as it is proposed that the 
examination for the scholarships shall be of 
such a kind, that students of the first or second 
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year, as well as those of longer standing, may 
become candidates. 

Upon the moral benefit likely to acerue to 
medical students from being placed, during 
their stay in the metropolis, within the imme- 
diate influence of religious instruction and 
good example, it is unnecessary to enlarge. 

To endow one scholarship of the annual 
value of 40/., the sum of 13001. is required ; 
and to raise this sum, the present appeal is 
made to those who are desirous of extending 
the benefits of that kind of education which 1s 
given in King’s College. March 18th, 1899. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 
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BIRTHS. 


Of Sons—The Jady of Rev. J.C. Eggin- 
ton, Cheltenham ; Rev. R. Main, the Royal 
Observatory, Greenw ih; Rev. E. H. Raven- 
hill, Leominster ; Rev. J. TH. Johnson, Tils- 
head V., Wilts.; Rev. W. Salmon, Bagshaw, 
Thrapston R., Northampton ; Rev. C. Barter, 
Sarsden R.; Rev. F. C. Johnson, White 
Lockington V., Somersetshire; Rev. A. N. 
ull, Ickelton, Camb. (still-born); Rev. J. 
Alington, Candleshy R., Lineolnshire; Rev. 
W. Bradstreet, Lower Hardres; Rev. R. H. 
Frizell, South Normanton R., Derby; Rev. 
R. S. Eaton, Little Bridy, Dorset; Rev. W. 
H. Bathurst, Barwick in Elmet ; Rev. H. R. 
Rokeby, Arthingworth R.; Rev. W. H. 
Karslake, Meshan R., Devon; Rev. Gustavus 
Warner, Stradbrook House ; Rev. M. Daniell, 
Ramsgate: Rev. E. Parker, Stoke Gifford V., 
(jloucestershire ; Rev. W. Howard, Great 
Witchingham, Norfolk ; Rev. W. A. Chat- 
field, Statfold V.; Rev. J. Sterling, Hastings ; 
Rev. 1). Watkins, Thornborough V.; Rev. 
P. French, Trinity Church, P. C. Burton on 
Trent; Rev. Geo. Harris, Bull Hall, near 
Ringwood; Rev. T. C. Cave, Brackenhurst, 
near Southwell; Rev. G. W. Sandford, 
Weddington R., Warwickshire; Rev. W. 
Hicks, ¢ ubberley R.; Rev. H. J. Earle, High 
Ongar R., Essex ; Rev. W. Holden, St. Os- 
wald’s, Worcester; Rev. W. Gillmer, llling- 
worth, Yorkshire, (twin sons. ) 

Of Daughters—The lady of Rev. R. Croly, 
Castleward House, in Dublin; Rev. J. Grif- 
fiths, Exmouth; Rev. J. H. Watson, West 
Wratting V.; Rev. W. Jacobsen, Vice Prin- 
cipal of Magdalen Hall, Oxon ; Rev. R. B. 
Durgess, Queens’ College, Camb. ; Rev. R. 
Dixon, College, Isle of Man > Rev. E. Hussey ; 
lcast Hendred, Berks ; Rev. iS p B Wade, 
Shaftesbury ; Rev. J. Y. Cooke, Semer R., 
Suffolk ; Rev. R. R. Faulkner, Havering-atte- 
Bower, P., Essex (still-born); Rev. T. 
Harrison, Hlodnet R.; Rev. T. E. Poole, 
Steving, Sussex; Rev. HE J. Rose, Houghton 


Conquest R., Beds; Rev. Sir G, Robinson ; 
Rev. F. R. Begbie, Diseworth V., Glouces- 
tershire; Rev. R. Stephens, Culver; Rev. C, 
KE. Dukinfield, Edenhall V., Cumberland ; 
Rev, S. Prosser, Blackheath Park ; Rev. L. 
Ottley, Acton, Suffolk; Rev. J. Wix, Easton 
Mawduit V., Northampton ; Rev. T. S. 
Hodges, Litthke Waltham R., Essex; Rev. C, 
Baylay, Ramsgate ; Rev. R. Alwood, Clifton ; 
Rev. F, J. Eyre, Sway Cottage, near Lea- 
mington ; Rev. H. Hull, Clifton; Rev. W. 
M. Dupree, Wooburn V., Bucks; Rev. R. C. 
Burton, Peckham; Rev. W. Harrison, 
Christ’s Hospital; Rev. J. Moultrie, Rugby 
R.; Rev. C. Jollands, Little Munden R., 
Herts ; Rev. J. Dobson, Pendleton ; Rev. 
Dr. Worthington, 3 Mecklenburgh Street, 
Mecklenburgh Square ; Rev. J. S. Stockwell, 
Wilton R., Wilts; Rev. H. Middleton, Wan- 
borough V., Wilts; Rev. F. Newport, Ansey 
V., Warwickshire. 


MARRIAGES, 


Rev. J. L. May, r. of West Putford, Devon. 
to Miss Vellacott, d. of Mr. Alderman T. 
Vellacott ; Rev. H. V. Luke, of Thurlbear r. 
to Caroline Elizabeth, second d. of G. W. 
West, Esq., of the Rectory Cottage, West 
Monkton ; Rev. J. Compson, of Dawley, 
Salop, to Anne, youngest d. of H. Hickman, 
Esq., of that place; Rev. H. Wright, to 
Susannah, only child of the late T. Dix, Esq., 
of Walsham, Norfolk ; at Edinburgh, the Rev. 
W. Nisbet, to Catharine, only d. of D. Arthur, 
Esq. ; Rev. T. C. Browne, B. A. of Trin, Coll., 
Camb., and of Darnell Hall, Yorkshire, to 
Ellen, eldest d. of the Rev. J. Blackburn, p. c. 
of Attercliffe-with-Darnell, Yorkshire; Rev. 
J. E. Robson, p. c. of Hartwith, Yorkshire, 
to Harriet, eldest d. of J. Williams, Esq., of 
Lee Terrace, Blackheath; Rev. E. Nottidge, r. 
of Black Notley, Essex, to Miss Smoothey, of 
Milton, Kent; Rev. J. Harding, to Anna, 
eldest d. of the late Rev. T. C. Rudston Read ; 
Rev. P. Cann, ec. of Broadwoodwidger, to 
Joanna Letitia, eldest d. of the late Rev. T. 





EVENTS OF 


W. Martyn; at Calton Park, Norwich, the 
Rev. A. Upcher, to Mary, d. of the late Rev. 
G. Day ; Rev. H. H. Siree, M. A., second son 
of Henry Siree, Esq., of Dublin, to Elizabeth, 
relict of John Towell, Esq., D.M., of Dublin; 
Rev. J. Price, incumbent of Rhos-y-Medre 
Chureh, Ruabon, Denbighshire, to Henrietta 
Louisa, youngest d. of the late R. Allen, Esq., 
of Lymington, Hants; Rev. H. C. ian 
M.A., of Brasennose Coll., second son of the 
late G. J. Legh, Esq., of High Legh, Cheshire, 
and an Honorary D.C.L. of Oxford University, 
to Mary, eldest d. of M. Williams, Esq., of 
Bryngwyn, Montgomeryshire ; at Crosth- 
waite, Cumberland, the Rey. H]. Hill, M.A., 
Fellow of New College, to Bertha, d. of R. 
Southey, Esq.; Rev. A. F. Wynter, B.A. of 
St John’s Coll., Oxon, to Laura Maria Anne, 
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youngest d. of the Rev. V. Ellis, r. of Walton, 
Bucks, and Harnardistow, Suffolk; Rev. W. 
Hey, Principal of the York Collegiate School, 
to Emily, youngest d. of the late J. Croser, 
Esq., of Kenton Lodge, near Newcastle ; Rev. 
C. Atkinson, of St. James’s Church, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Suffolk, to Harriet, second d. of S. 
N. Brewster, Esq., of White Notley [lall; 
Rev. J. F. E. Warburton, r. of Warburton, 
in the county of Chester, to Anne, second d. of 
G. Stone, Esq., of Blisworth; Rev. R. Mar- 
tin, of Ansty Pastures, to Selina, only d. of 
the late J. F. Turner, Esq., of Cold Overton 
Hall, and of Brickwall House, Northiam, 
Sussex; Rev. E. A. Ilingworth, to Mary 
Anne, d. of J. H. Taylor, Esq.; Rev. C. O. 
Skinner, M.A., to Emma, eldest d. of the late 
Lieut. T. Gray, R.N. 


ee 
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THE MONTH. 
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N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


Testimonrars or Respect tro CLeroy. 
—The following gratifying marks of es- 
teem and respect have recently been pre- 
sented to the undermentioned clergy, by 
their congregations and parishioners. 

Rev. T. H. Causton, late vicar of St. 
Botolph Without, Aldersgate Street, a 
massive silver candelabra. 

Rev. L. Panting, of Hodnet, Salop, a 
silver inkstand, alarge bible and prayer 
book, in purple morocco, with clasps, 
and the works of the apostolical fathers, 
2 vols., folio, bound in russia. 

Rev. H. Taylor, curate of Christchurch, 
Marylebone, a purse containing 1551. 

Rey. B. Wilson, Kettlebaston Suffolk, a 
service of silver breakfast plate. 

The Rev. Donald Cameron, late curate 
of Lapworth, Warwick, an elegant silver 
cake-basket, a set of ladles and spoons ; 
and a gold watch and chain for Mrs. 
Cameron. 

Rev. John Mattinson, curate of Hey 
Chapel, near Oldham, the sum of 3104. 

Rev. Dr. Penny, rector of Heswall, 
Cheshire, a splendid silver salver. 

Rev. William Henry Syer, of Hundon, 
a silver cup. 

Rev. John Nelson, minister of St. 
John’s, Fulbam, a piece of plate. 

Rev. T. H. Walker, rector of Bickleigh, 
an elegant silver salver. 

Rey. J. K. Field, Stogumber, a piece of 
plate. 

Rev. William Lendon, late curate of 


Fryern Barnet, a handsome silver tea 
service. 

In October last a subscription was en- 
tered into by many of the friends and pa- 
rishioners of the Rev. F. Close, of Chel- 
tenham, for the purpose of presenting to 
him a testimony of their respect. The 
object contemplated was, that as Mr, Close 
had engaged to become the tenant of a 
house then in the course of erection, “ in- 
stead of allowing him to be merely the 
lessee, his friends were anxious it should 
be made hisown.” The sum of 2285/, 12s., 
the result of the subscription, has been 
presented to the rev. gentleman, 

The teachers and scholars of St. James's 
Church Sunday School, Bradford, bave 
presented to Mr. Smales, a superb Bible, 
on occasion of bis leaving the town to go 
to Sheffield. 

A splendid silver salver, value eighty 
guineas, is to be presented to the Rev. 
J. H. Bromby, vicar of Hull, on Easter 
Monday, as a token of the respect and 
attachment of his parishioners. 

A piece of plate is about to be presented 
to the Rev. Mr. Tucker, curate of Broad- 
clist, as a testimony of the regard and 
esteem in which that gentleman is held by 
his parishioners. 

The building committee, in acknow- 
ledgment of the valuable and gratuitous 
services of the Rev. Hugh Stowell, on the 
re-opening of St. Peter’s Church, and also 
of his preaching at All Saint’s Church on 
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the previous evening, bave presented the 
lady of that rev. gentleman with a hand- 
some tea-service of Worcester china. 


BERKSHIRE. 

March iith, a large and influential 
meeting took place in the Town Hall, at 
Reading, in furtherance of the object of 
extending and improving education ac- 
cording to the principles of the church of 
England. The Venerable the Archdeacon 
of Berks was called to the chair, when a 
series of resolutions in apprere’ of the 

roceedings of the Oxford Diocesan 
Board of Education were moved and se- 
conded by the Marquis of Downshire,.A. 
Macdonald Lockbart, Esq, M.P., Sir 
Henry Russell, Bart., Wm. Mount, Esq., 
C. Sawyer, Esq., H. Clive, Esq., the 
Revds. J. Ball, H. Majendie, J. Hitch- 
ings, J. Randall, G. Hulme, and 8, W. 
Yates, Letters were read from many no- 
blemen and gentlemen, expressing regret 
that they were prevented from attending 
the meeting ; among which were the three 
members for the county, I. Duffield, Esq., 
M.P., and W. S. Blackstone, Esq., M.P., 
who excused themselves on account of 
parliamentary duties. After the meeting 
more than 200/. was subscribed in dona- 
tions and annual subscriptions, in addi- 
tion to those already received and pub- 
lished.—Oxford Herald. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Eron, March 16th.—The examination 
for the Duke of Newcastle’s Scholarship 
and Medal terminated this morning. There 
were thirty-one candidates, and Mr, 
Henry Jobn Hotham, son of the lute Ad. 
miral Sir Henry Hotham, bas been elected 
scholar, and the medal has been awarded 
to Mr. Matthew Boulton, son of M. R. 
Boulton, Esq., of Sobo, Birmingham, The 
examiners were T. H. Hall, Esq., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and the Rev. N. E. Jelf, stu- 
dent and tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
The other candidates were placed thus :— 

FIRST CT.ASS. 
Jobn D. Coleridge, sén, 
Robert Cust 
Alfred Pott 
Seymour 
equal, and arranged in alphabetical order. 
SECOND CLASs, 
Henry Coleridge, jun. 
Charles Johnson, sen. 
William Johnson, sen. 
—— Hardisty 
—— Mackinness 
Julius Shadwell 
also equal, and placed alphabetically 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Auxiliary of the Church Building Society 
took place at the Town Hall, on Wednes- 
day, 13th March. The vice-chancellor 
having taken the chair, briefly opened the 
business of the meeting. He said, of all 
the societies that were in existence he 
thought none bad claims so cogent as the 
Church Building Society. The object of 
that society was to provide for the spiritual 
wants of the increasing population of the 
country. It had been established upwards 
of twenty years, and although it had 
exerted itself with great success during 
that period, there was still a greater defi- 
tiency of church room than there was at 
the period of its formation, owing to the 
rapid increase of population. But when 
they considered that the society had pro- 
vided upwards of 400,000 sittings, nearly 
three-fourths of which were free, he 
thought there was sufficient cause of encou- 
ragement, and he exhorted the meeting not 
to be weary of welldoing. The rev. gent. 
concluded by calling upon the secretary to 
read the report. The Rev. G. Langshaw, 
secretary, then read the report, from 
which it appeared that the society, during 
the twenty years since its establishment, 
has assisted in providing church sittings 
for 398,960 persons, of which number the 
free and unappropriated sittings for the 
use of the poor are 292,339.—Cambridge 
Chronicle. 

CHESHIRE. 


Cuester Diocesan Epvucation Soctery. 
—A preliminary meeting was held in the 
Diocesan School, Chester, on 11th March, 
to form a committee for the Chester Dean- 
eries, to carry the objects of the above ex- 
cellent society into effect, and on other 
business connected therewith.—The Rev. 
H. Raikes, chancellor of the diocese, pre- 
sided ; and the meeting was numerously 
attended by the clergy of the city and 
neighbourhood.— Macclesfield Courier. 

The late Mrs. Ann Kyrwood, of Droit- 
wich, has left 1000/. to our Infirmary ; the 
like sum to the Hereford Infirmary, and 
10001. to the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledges Worcester Paper. 


CORNWALL. 

A poll for church-rates took place at 
Falmouth last week; at the conclusion the 
numbers were—for the rate, 201; against 
it,32; majority in favour of the established 
church, 169.—Falmouth Express. 


DEVONSHIRE, 


Exerer.—On 25th Feb., a deputation, 
consisting of Mr. Edward St. Aubyn, Mr. 
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Hancock, Mr. Ramsey, Capt. Pierce, Capt. 
Saunders, Mr. S. Whittle, Mr. E, Lyne, and 
Mr. Shanks, waited on the Lord Bishop at 
his residence, St. Michael's Terrace, Stoke, 
to present him with an Address. They 
were received by his lordship with his ac- 
customed urbanity; and Mr. St. Aubyn, 
after a few prefatory observations, pre- 
— his lordship with the Address as 
under : 


“ To the Right Rev. Father in God, Henry, 
Lord Bishop ef Exeter. 

“ We, the undersigned, inhabitants of the 
parish of Stoke Damerel, in the county of 
Devon, approach your lordship with senti- 
ments of the highest respect and venera- 
tion, to express our satisfaction at your 
lordship’s sojourn in our neighbourhood. 

“Your lordship’s unwearied zeal in the 
discharge of your bigh ministerial func- 
tious cannot but conduce, under God’s 
blessing, to inspire the congregations 
with a more earnest desire and seeking 
for the better things which pertain to 
their eternal salvation, to the better un- 
derstanding of our most holy faith, as 
revealed by our Lord Jesus Christ and 
taught in our revered church, and also 
to animate our clergy, by your lordship’s 
example, to that devotion and persever- 
ance in those sacred duties which 
their office so imperatively demands in 
such perilous times as the present. We 
have seen with unfeigned admiration the 
pious and dignified example of Christian 
conduct which your lordship has uni- 
formly exhibited, and trust that we have 
derived great advantages from your 
religious exhortations. And we earnestly 
pray that your lordship may long enjoy 
an increased portion of health, together 
with every spiritual and temporal bless- 
ing; that you may run your course re- 
joicing in the extension of Christ's king- 
dom, and in the stability and usefulness 
of our bighly venerated and venerable 
cburch.” 

The Address was signed by a very large 
number of the most influential and respect- 
able inhabitants of the three towns. The 
Lord Bishop replied as follows:— 

** Gentlemen,— You will readily believe 
that the Address which you have had the 
goodness to present to me, in the names of 
yourselves and of the numerous and most 
respectable body which has deputed you, 
has excited in me no ordinary emotions. 
If these emotions are of a very gratifying 
kind, yet, believe me, the gratification is 
not unmixed with feelings of a graver and 
more sober character. J am not so igno- 
rant of my own weakness, as to see in this 
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flattering expression of your acceptance of 
my poor attempts to be useful among you, 
anything like a true portraiture of what | 
am. I rather regard it as an awakening 
admonition of what I ought to be; and as 
such, I receive it most gratefully. If our in- 
tercourse has been, by God's ) arta not 
wholly without spiritual benefit to any of 
us, let us bumbly thank Him for it, and 
endeavour to use all our opportunities of 
grace to the end for which they are given, 
I leave you with feelings of deep gratitude 
for the uniform kindness which I have ex- 
perienced during my residence among you, 
and with earnest wishes and prayers for 
the temporal and eternal welfare of your- 
selves and all around you,”— Western Lu- 
minary, 

A fully attended meeting of the clergy 
and influential laity of the Archdeaconry 
of Barnstaple, was held at the large rooms 
in that town on 27th Feb., convened by 
circulars from the Archdeacon, for the 
purpose of stating the objects and views 
of the Diocesan Board of Education lately 
established at Exeter, and to consider on 
the adoption of resolutions in conformity 
with it. 

DORSETSHIRE, 


At Bridport, the very hot-bed of dissent, 
a church-rate has been carried in spite of 
all the opposition that could be brought to 
bear against it. The numbers were,—for 
the rate, 236; against it, 194; majority, 
42.— Wilts Herald, 

DURHAM. 

A subscription bas been set on foot to 
purchase a collection of astronomical in- 
struments to furnish a proposed observa- 
tory in the University of Durham, to 
which the Lord bishop has contributed 
100 guineas; the Rev. T. Gisborne, 501, ; 
the warden, 30/.; the mathematical pro- 
fessor, 501.; Earl Grey and Viscount 
Dungannon, 25/. each; the Bishop of 
Chester, 20/.; and several other noble- 
men and gentlemen various sums, amount- 
ing at present to 545/. 19s.—Durham Ad- 
vertizer. 

The Incorporated Society for Promoting 
the Building of Churches and Chapels bas 
made a grant of S00/. in aid of the funds 
towards the erection of a new church at 
South Shields ; R. logham, Esq., bas given 
an additional subscription of 25/. towards 
the same object; and Mrs. Woodccck, of 
Cheltenham, bas subscribed 10/.— New- 
castle Journal. 

Mrs. Lawrence, of Studley Park, bas 
given 301.; the Rev. Dr. Prosser, Pre- 
bendary of Durbam, 20/.; and Charles 
Attwood, Esq., and Co., 101. ; towards the 
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repairs and increase of accommodation of 
St. Mary's Church, Gateshead.— Durham 
Ad vertiser. 

ESSEX. 

The parish church at Vange has re- 
cently undergone considerable repairs, 
owing to the liberality of the parishioners, 
who granted two rates for the purpose in 
one year. A west gallery, whereby the 
accommodation for the poor is doubled, 
has been erected, and other internal fittings 
have been renewed, rendering the edifice 
beautifully neat.— Esser Standard, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

At a meeting held at the Guildhall, 
Bristol, on 28th Feb., with a view to the 
formation of a society, for the organization 
of a system of national education in con- 
nexion with the established church, the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese,presided, and 
was supported by a very large company. 
After several appropriate addresses had 
been delivered, the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese was appointed President of the 
Society ; the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, 
together with the Archdeacon and Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese, and the several 
Rural Deans, Vice-Presidents ; to be as- 
sisted by a board, formed of the clergy 
and laity, amongst whom are the names of 
the Lord High Steward of Bristol, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Bristol, Sir Charles 
Wetherell, Recorder of Bristol, the Farl 
Bathurst, the Earl of Suffolk, P. W. S. 
Miles, Fsq., M.P., Joseph Neeld, Esq., 
M.P., John Neeld, Esq., M.P., R. B, 
Hale, Esq., M.P., W.C. Master, Esq., 
M.P., P. J. Miles, Esq., IT. Daniel, Esq., 
Henry Bush, Esq , Edward Sampson, 
Esq., Joseph Cookson, Esq., and nu- 
merous others, in conjunction with a large 
body of the clergy. —Bristol Journal. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


The parochial clergy of the Diocese of 
Winchester have petitioned against any 
increase of their livings being effected by 
the sacrifice or invasion of prebendal stalls, 
or other cathedral emoluments.— Dorset 
Chronicle. 

KENT. 

Cuurcn-Rates.— The forcible and just 
remarks on the subject of church-rates 
made by Lord Abinger, in passing sen- 
tence on one of the Chatham church-rate 
rioters, convicted of an assault upon the 
high-constable, will prove usetul, we trust, 
to some of the church-hating faction, by 
teaching them that they will not be per- 
mitted to violate the laws of the land with 
impunity, The learned judge's observa- 
trons on the general question are highly 
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valuable. ‘‘ The imposition for the repair 
of churches,” said his lordship, ‘‘ is a ter- 
ritorial imposition, not a personal one, 
nor depending at all upon the character 
of individuals; but it is laid upon the 
occupants of property subject to it. No- 
thing can be more fallacious, nothing more 
absurd, than to say that the land was or 
was not to be liable to this imposition by 
reason of the character of those who hold 
it, whether they are churchmen or dis- 
senters—it is manifestly childish.” —Maid- 
stone Journal, 
LANCASHIRE. 
Mancuester.—A numerous meeting of 
the clergy and laity was held on the 13th of 
March, at the Collegiate Church School, 
in Todd.street, the Very Rev. the Warden 
in the chair, when a board was formed for 
the extension of education on the principles 
of the church of England, for the deanery 
of Manchester. The various objects which 
the board is to keep in view were defined 
in the resolutions, and sub-committees 
were appointed for carrying out the inten- 
tions of the diocesan society in the most 
effective manner.— Manchester Courier. 

We understand that St. Michael’s Church, 
Manchester, which has remained in an un- 
finished state for nearly sixty years, is at 
length about to be completed by the erec- 
tion of a handsome tower; and Mr. Renn 
is now engaged in building a large organ 
for the same church,—Jb. 

On March 6th a new church was opened 
at Parr, a short distance from St. Helen’s. 
It is a handsome and commodious edifice, 
built by the subscriptions of benevolent 
churchmen in the neishbourhood. Ina 
populous district like the one in question, 
a church is quite necessary, with its resi- 
dent minister, and we congratulate the in- 
habitants upon the appointment of the 
Rev. T. Morton,—W igan Gazette. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Epucation 1x tHe County or Lin- 
coun.—We have good authority for stat- 
ing that the parochial returns received, 
shewing the amount and description of 
education in every parish throughout the 
county, indicate an immense majority of 
children educated strictly on church prin- 
ciples over those receiving instruction in 
schools conducted by sectarians of every 
denomination; the number educated on 
church principles being 50,221—on secta- 
rian principles, 6629.— Lincoln Standard. 

The dean and chapter of Lincoln have 
purchased the lease of the old workhouse 
in Lincoln, which they are about to repair 
and make into a diocesan school ; this fact 
has given great offence to the dissenters 
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and Unitarians of the city and neighbour- 
hood, who inveigh against teaching cbil- 
dren the Church Catechism, — Lincoln 
Chronicle. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Universtty Cottece, Loxpon.—Feb. 
27th, the annual general meeting of the 
proprietors was held in the amphitheatre 
of the College, for the purpose of electing 
a president, officers, aud council, for the 
ensuing year, and to receive the report for 
the past year; Lord Brougham, the presi- 
dent, was in the chair. 

After some conversation, the report was 
read, It stated that during the pest year 
the regulations of the University respect. 
ing examinations for degrees in arts and 
law had been promulgated. Religious ex- 
aminations were, as heretofore, not in- 
sisted upon. The branches of knowledge 
required in candidates for degrees were 
much greater than those common to aca. 
demic bodies generally. M-‘riculation 
examinations had already taken place, 
and the students of the colleges acquitted 
themselves honourably, in compliance with 
the recommendation of the senate. Govern- 
ment bad instituted exhibitions in scholar- 
ships as an encouragement to students. 
The exhibitions were equally divided be- 
tween the University and King’s College, 
which were returned as equal at matricu. 
lations. The funds were increasing, as 
were also the students. Up to the 7th of 
February instant, the receipts had been 
11,4131. 12s, ¢d.; at the same time last 
year they were 10,39S/. ; the year preced- 
ing, 10,6872. 

The report was adopted. 

After some further remarks and resolu- 
tions, the ballot took place, and the elec- 
tion was announced as follows :—Presi- 
deut, Lord Brougham; Vice-President, 
the Duke of Somerset; Treasurer, Mr. 
Tooke; Council, Messrs. Duckworth, 
Fitton, Kent, Norman, and Pendarves ; 
Auditor, Mr, Kingscote. 

After the usual votes the meeting sepa- 
rated. —Times. 

The eighth report by the Commissioners 
of Religious Instruction in Scotland bas 
just been published ; it extends to no fewer 
than 594 pages, being considerably larger 
than any preceding reports. It contains 
separate digests of the evidence received 
by the commissioners regarding all the 
parishes which they were called upon to 
visit, being in all 106. 

The will of Peter Caesar Labouchere, 
Esq., late of Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, 
contains the following charitable bequests : 
—To the church of Wrettle,in Essex, 500/.; 
church of Widford, in the same county, 
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2501.; French Reformed Church at Am- 
sterdam, 3000 guilders; Dutch Reformed 
Church at Amsterdam, 3000 guilders ; En- 
glish Episcopal Church at Amsterdam, 
1000 guilders; English Presbyterian 
Scotch Church at Amsterdam, 1000 guil- 
ders; Portuguese Jews at Amsterdam, 
1000 guilders, ‘The whole of the above 
legacies are given in trust to the over- 
seers and churchwardens of the respective 
parishes to which the churches belong, to 
be by them distributed amongst the poor 
of the said parishes. ‘The whole of the 
above bequests are given free of the legacy 
duty.—Times. 

it is briefly mentioned with regard to 
the church, that the increase in all its 
schools between the years 1431 and 1837 
appears to be, Sunday and daily schools, 
2,979, with 60,531 scholars, and 631 Sun- 
day-schools, with 35,517 scholars; and 
that the total of schools and scholars was as 
follows :—viz., In 12,591 towns, parishes, 
villages, and hamlets, which possessed 
schools of some description, there were— 
Sunday and daily schools, 10,152; Sun. 
day schools, 6,068 ; infant schools, 704 ; 
total, 16,924. Sunday and daily schools, 
with scbolars, 514,450; Sunday schools, 
ditto, 439,280; infant schools, ditto, 
43,730; total, 996,460. Total places, 
12,391, with schools, 16,924, and scholars, 
996,460; to which are to be added the 
union workhouse schools, and those in 
course of establishment by aid of the par- 
liamentary grant.— Bristol Paper. 

Lavy Hew ey's Cuanity.—The appeal 
is appointed for a bearing in the Lords on 
Monday, the 8th of April. The House 
then to proceed and go on day by day, 
until it gives judgment on the appeal, 

The Queen bas desired Lord Melbourne 
to announce her intention of becoming the 
patroness of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.—Standard, 

The large sum of 2061, was collected on 
Sunday, 10th March, at the church of the 
united parishes of St. Vedast Foster and 
St. Michael-le-Querve, Cheapside, after a 
sermon by the Lord Bishop of London in 
behalf of the Metropolis Churches Fund, 


Cuurcn-rate Aporrrion Society, — 
Mr. Robt. Besley, of Northampton-square, 
has published a letter, distinctly asserting 
that there has been “ gross mismanagement 
and misapplication in the administration 
of the funds” of the Church-rate Abolition 
Society ; and that before the society can 
rally, it must be ‘‘ taken out of the present 
bands.” Mr Besley says, that in the ac- 
count in the ledger of the Patriot news- 
paper, which received large sums for re- 
ports of church-rate meetings, there was 
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‘* an erasure in almost every line ;’’ and that 
one of the auditors, a lawyer, said he should 
be sorry to go into court with any cause 
supported by such evidence.— Bolton Chr. 

Sr. Barpe’s.—On the 7th March, the 
Common Council, on the petition of the 
Rev. Mr. Dale, the vicar, the churchwar- 
dens and others, did themse!ves credit by 
voting 300/. in aid of the debt incurred by 
the erection of the newcburc!: inthis parish. 

On Monday, March 18, a numerous 
public meeting of the inhabitants of Mary- 
lebone was beld at the parochial schools 
in High-street, for the purpose of petition- 
ing parliament against the system of na- 
tional education adapted to children of 
every religious denomination which the 
government have proposed to introduce. 
Amongst the gentlemen present were Lord 
Kenyon, who took the chatr ; Lord Teign- 
mouth, M.P., Lord Radstock, Sir J. Cock- 
burn, the Rev. Dr. Spry the rector, the 
Rev. Dr. Worthington, Sir J. J. Hamilton, 
Captain Spencer, R.N., nearly all the 
local clergy of the established church, and 
several other influential residents of the 
borough.—ord Teignmouth, in proposing 
the first resolution, said, that that system 
of education which proposed to embrace 
every religious denomination mast end in 
excluding all religion whatever.—TheRey. 
Dr. Spry, in seconding it, ridiculed the 
idea of establishing a board of education 
under the superintendence of the ministers 
of the crown and other public functionaries, 
all of whose disposable time should neces. 
sarily be occupied by their official duties. 
He could, however, see some excuse for 
placing the master of the mint and the 
chancellor of the exchequer at the board, 
as the one would probably have to coin the 
money which would go to pay the grant, 
and the other might see that it should not 
exceed what the revenue could spare, 
(Laughter.) In fact, the promoters of the 
scheme seemed as if they were laughing 
in the face of the country. —Lord Radstock 
charged the government with proposing 
to introduce that system into this country 
which had a’ready failed in Ireland, and 
compelling protestant parents to withdraw 
their children from the schools. Nearly 
all the above-named gentlemen spoke 
against a system of national education 
unconnected with the protestant establish- 
ment. A series of energetic resolutions 
and a petition to parliament were adopted. 
Thanks were then voted to the chairman, 
and the meeting separated.— Times. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The proposal to erect and endow a dis- 
trict church in this town, though as vet 
only privately mentioned, has been most 
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favourably received, and the sums sub- 
scribed already amount to upwards of 
3000, The provisions of the act of parlia- 
ment under which this church is proposed 
to be erected, authorizing the patronage to 
be vested in trustees, and requiring a dis- 
trict to be assigned, and that one-third of 
the sittings shall be free, seem well calcu- 
lated to meet the pressing wants of this 
town, in which there are three parishes, 
which may be stated to contain each, on 
an average, nearly 20,000 souls.—New- 
castle Journal. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Batu Cavurcna or Excirann Coivece, 
—It is proposed to erect a new college at 
Bath, to be called ‘* Queen’s College,” 
auxiliary to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the site of which is to be on 
one of the heights called Claverton Down, 
The object is to check the progress of 
Roman Catholicism, by affording facilities 
for the edacation of youth in the protest- 
ant faith and principles, and to cultivate 
in those intended for the church of Eng- 
land a sound knowledge in its claims 
and merits, together with adequate 
means for obtaining a literary and scienti- 
fic education, of a profound and extensive 
nature, on the lowest possible terms. The 
sum required is not to exceed 50,000/. 
nor less than 30,0001., in shares of 100/. 
each, which entitle the holder to a right of 
nominating one student for every share he 
holds. The number of students at first is 
to be limited to 215.—- Bath Herald. 

The national schools in the diocese of 
Bath and Wells have been ordered to 
change their names to that of ‘* School of 
the National Society for educating the 
children of the poor in the principles of 
the Church of England,” and a series of 
books for the general instruction of the 
pupils, founded on the orders of the com- 
mittee of education of the Diocesan School 
Society, have been decided upon.—Bath 
Catette, 

On Monday, the 18th instant, the foun- 
dation-stone of the new chapel at Hunts- 
pill was laid by Mrs. Noel Ellison, the 
wife of the rector of the parish.—Somer- 
setshire Gazette. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Mr. Finch, the member for Walsall, 
having refused to pay his church-rate, the 
case was lately brought before Lord Duart- 
mouth and Mr. Grove, at Barr, and after a 
hearing, a warrant of distress was granted. 
—Staffordshire Journal, 


SUFFOLK. 
Tur Bury Sermons acainst Ro- 
manism.—Lady Rivers left asum of money 
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charged on her estates, now in the @s- 
sion of Sir Thomas Gage, to be paid to the 
corporation of Bury, and by them distri- 
buted to the clergy of that borough, for 
the purpose of paying for a quarterly ser- 
mon against the errors of the Roman. 
catholic faith, At a recent meeting of 
the Bury town council, a demand was 
made upon the council for the money by 
the four clergymen of the borough. Mr. 
Eagle, the corporation magistrate, opposed 
the demand ; he considered that sermons 
against catholicism were insulting to the 
inhabitants of the town, and should not be 
encouraged ; he having recommended the 
course the council were pursuing in order 
to prevent the money from being paid for 
the purpose for which the clergy sought it, 
he would advise that they should resolve 
that the fund, being a charity bequest, was 
distributable by the charity trustees only ; 
that they should be invited to claim the 
same ; and that the council should repu- 
diate the trust. After a discussion of some 
length, a vote was passed referring the 
matter to such of the council as were cha- 
rity trustees.— Bury Herald. 
SUSSEX. 

Lewes.— In consequence of a requi- 
sition of the nobility, clergy, and gentry, 
of the county, to the Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, a numerous and highly influential 
meeting was held February 22, at the 
County Hall, to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for the formation of a board of 
education for the diocese of Chichester, 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chi- 
chester presided, and among the nobility, 
&c., present were, his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond, lord-lieutenant of the county ; 
the Earl of Chichester; the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Chichester; General St. Jobn ; 
Captain Shiffner; J. Shelley, Esq. ; Rev. 
Messrs. R. Anderson, H. Wagner, Rose, 
Ellman, Scobell, ‘Turner, and Grant. A 
board was constituted, and various resolu- 
tions were unanimously passed in acccord- 
ance with the purposes of the meeting.— 
Brighton Guardian. 

Exertions are making to raise the neces- 
sary funds for erecting a new church in 
the parish of St. John, Lewes, to contain 
1000 sittings, of which 600 at least are to 
be free. This parish contains 2625 inha- 
bitants. In the present church there are 
only 270 sittings, of which 214 are appro. 
priated to individuals. There, therefore, 
are only 56 sittings for 2411 inhabitants, 
or one sitting for 43 persons, As the po- 
pulation is formed almost entirely of 
mechanics and labourers, a very small por- 
tion only of the requisite amount can be 
raised in the parish, and the Christian 
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nublic at large is therefore appealed to 
for assistance to complete the work. For 
such an object we are sure that the appeal 
will not be made in vain, —Sussexr Express. 


WILTSHIRE, 

Satissury.—A magnificent monument 
has been just erected in our cathedral to 
the memory of our late bighly-esteemed 
diocesan, Dr. Burgess. It is placed at the 
south end of the east transept, near his 
grave, and is an elaborate design, in the 
florid style of the fifteenth century, con- 
sisting of richly-panelled sides or jambs, 
which are relieved by clustered buttresses, 
terminating in crocketed pinnacles, sup- 
porting a foliated arch, the cusps of which 
are highly ornamented with angels bearing 
shields, with the initials, &c. Above, 
rises a crocketed canopy, carried up to a 
point, and surmounted by a rich finial; a 
mitre sculptured in bold relief occupies 
the entail spandril of the arch, under 
which is an altar-tomb, with the front 
divided into three compartments of flowing 
tracery, the centre one charged with the 
insignia of the garter, mitre, &c., and the 
arms of the see and those of the family on 
shields at the sides. The inscription, 
beautifully cut in Gothic characters, fol- 
lows :—" Sacred to the memory of the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas Burgess, D.D., F.RS., 
late Lord Bishop of this diocese, and 
Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter; who departed this life, re- 
gretted and revered, Feb. 19, 1837, aged 
80 years,” —Salisbury Herald. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


A meeting of the clergy of this arch- 
deaconry was held on the 14th of March, 
at the Chapter House of the Cathedral, 
when it was resolved to petition the two 
Houses of Parliament, and also to present 
an address to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury against the bill lately introduced 
into the House of Commons by Lord John 
Russell, for carrying into effect the re- 
commendations contained in the fourth 
report of the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
touching the application of certain portions 
of the revenues of deans and chapters to 
the augmentation of the revenues of the 
parochial clergy, and the increase of paroe 
chial instruction, as involving “a viola- 
tion of the rights of property, and a disre- 
gard of the avowed intentions of the pious 
persons by whom that property was be- 
queathed for the maintenance of particular 
ecclesiastical institutions for ever.” The 
petition and address also express it to be 
the opinion of the meeting that the “ extra- 
ordinary powers” about to be vested by the 
bill in question in ihe ecclesiastical com- 
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missioners are ‘‘at variance with the prin- 
ciples of the British constitution, and most 
injurious to the best interests of our 
church.” We understand about fifty of the 
clergy were present at the meeting. The 
Hon, and Rev. W. C. Talbot presided, in 
the unavoidable absence of the Venerable 
Archdeacon Onslow, but from whom a 
letter was read, expressing his entire con- 
currence in the chicane of the meeting. 
The movers and seconders of the various 
resolutions were, the Rev. T. Baker, Rev. 
W. J. Phillpotts, Rev. Geo. St. Jobn, 
Rev. Somers Cocks, Rev. G. A. Jacobs, 
and Rev. Donald Cameron. — Worcester 
Journal, 

Bromscrove Cuurcu-xates. — The 
poll closed on the 16th of February, baving 
been kept open three days, when there ap- 
peared—for the rate, 55%5 against it, 1; 
majority, 558—the anti-church party hav- 
ing received ‘‘ orders” not to poll, as the 
meeting was illegal. 


YORKSHIRE. 
The high sheriff of Yorkshire, C. R. 


Tempest, Esq., has refused to appoint a 
member of the established church to offi- 
ciate as bis chaplain at York and preach 
the assize sermon.—- Y ord Gatette, 

On the 7th of March, a meeting was 
held at Wakefield for the purpose of laying 
a church-rate; and notwithstanding the 
dissenters mustered all their forces, the 
rate was carried by a great majority, 24d. 
in the pound for Waketield, and 1s. Gd. for 
Stanley, Alvertborpe, and Thornes. 

On the 14th of March, a meeting of the 
members of the church of England was 
held in the Music Hall, Leeds, the Bishop 
of Ripon in the chair, for the purpose of 
forming a board of education, on the prin- 
ciples of the church of England, for this 
parish.— Leeds Intelligencer. 

Preparations have been made for the 
erection of another new church at Scarbo- 
rough, It will be situate near the quay, 
in East Sandgate.—/). 

On Sunday, the |7th of March, the 
new church of St. Jobn’s Bradshaw, in 
the parish of Halifax, was opened for di- 
vine service, by licence from the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon. The morning service 
was performed by the Rev. E. Ramsden, 
M.A., the future incumbent, after which 
an appropriate sermon was preached by 
the Ven. C. Musgrave, Archdeacon of 
Craven. In the afternoon the archdeacon 
read prayers, and the Rev. W. Gilmer, 
M.A., incumbent of Illingworth, preached, 
Notwithstanding the extreme severity of 
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the weather, the church was well attended 
in the morning, and completely filled in 
the afternoon. Liberal collections were 
made after both sermons. This church 
had its origin in the Christian liberality of 
the late Mrs. Elizabeth Wadsworth, of 
Holdsworth House, near Halifax, who, 
about two years since, presented the mu- 
nificent sum of 700d. towards this most 
desirable object. 


SCOTLAND. 


Kino’s Cottecr, Anerpeen. — The 
Earl of Aberdeen, chancellor, has ap- 
pointed to the vacant chair of medicine in 
that institution, W. Gregory, Esq., M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Anderso- 
nian University, Glasgow. 

Sir David Brewster has been unani- 
mously elected Rector of the University 
of St. Andrew, in the room of Dr. Buist, 
who has retired. 

The branch meeting of the Church Ac- 
commodation Society, held at Coleraine, 
on the 27th February, has been most suc- 
cessful in its results, a sum of 1,333. 3s. 
having been subscribed by those present. 


COLONIAL. 


At a meeting of the protestant inhabi- 
tants of Malta, held on the 5th March, 
an address was presented to Queen Ade- 
laide, expressive of their sincere gratitude 
to, and high esteem for, her majesty, for 
her most munificent gift, to be appro- 
priated to the erection of St. Paul’s 
church, To this address her majesty was 
pleased to return the following gracious 
reply :—‘‘I thank the protestant inhabi- 
tants of Malta for their affectionate ad- 
dress. Nothing can be more gratifying to 
my feelings than to receive the testimony 
of their gratitude for a work (St. Paul's 
church) which will give me so much real 
satisfaction to undertake. Although far 
distant when the sacred edifice shall be 
completed, I assure them that my prayers 
shall be offered up with theirs, that St. 
Paul’s church may prove a blessing and a 
spiritual comfort to themselves and their 
posterity.” On Monday, the 18th, his 
excellency the governor read this answer 
to the protestant inhabitants re-assembled 
in the government library, when it was 
unanimously resolved—* That a frame, or 
a box of gold, be provided by subscription, 
for the purpose of preserving her majesty’s 
autograph letter, to be kept in the protes- 
tant church of St. Paul, now about to be 
erected out of her majesty's generous 
bounty.” — Times. 
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Sir F. B. Head’s Narrative. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

Oriental Herald Original Department, 1838. 8vo. 
12s. cloth. 

Blundell’s Midwifery, Edited by C. Severn. 
Royal 18mo. 7a. 6d. cloth. 

Parliamentary Pocket Companion, 1839. 4s. 6d. 
sewed, 

Immanuel, by Archbishop Usher, Edited by Rev. 
J.N. Pearson. 32mo. Is. cloth. 


Allen’s Constructive Greek Exercises. 1!12mo. 
4s. 6d. cloth. 

De Morgan’s First Notions on Logic. Royal 
18mo. Is. 6d. sewed. 

Hand Book of Heraldry. 32mo. 1s. sewed. 


Hand Book of Domestic Cookery. 
sewed. 


32m. 18. 


Woodland Rambles. 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Tables of Logarithms. fe. 3s. sewed. 
Lives of Scottish Writers. By D. Irving. 2 


vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art. 
Foolscap. 58. cloth. 

A Treatise on Probability. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth, 

Channing on Self Culture. 

The Eight Watches. 
5s. cloth. 

Buxton on the African Slave Trade. 
cloth. 

Bentham’s Works. By Dr. Bowring. Part VIII. 
Royal 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

Whateley’s Essays on Danger to Christian Faith. 
8vo. 10s. bds. 

The Angels lodged with Abraham. 18mo. 2s.6d, 
cloth. 

The Convalescent. 
silk. 

Merle d’Aubigne’s Reformation in Germany, 
&e. Vol. ll. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Caswall’s America and the American Church. 
Pot 8vo. 9s 6d. cloth. 

The Gift for all Scasons, Edited by W. Ander- 
son. Fe. 123. bound. 

Taylor’s Ecriptare Biography for the Young. 


By T. Galloway. 


cloth. 
l2mo. 


2imo. Is. 
By J. Bruce, R.N. 


8vo. 58. 


By Mrs. Gilbert. Fe. 4s. 


lémo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Idier in Italy. By the Countess of Bles- 
singto»v. 2vols. 8vo. 3s. 6d, cloth. 

A Catalogue of Books published in London in 
1838. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Cyclopedia. Vol. CXII. ‘ Lives of English 
Poets. Vol. 1.’ 63. cloth. 


Hickie’s Sixteen Select Idyls of Theocritus. 
Post @vo. 6s. cloth. 

Shelley’s Poetical Works. Vol. TI. 5s. cloth. 

Hobbes’s Works. By Sir W. Molesworth. Vol. I. 


8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Peru asitis. By A. Smith. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
18s. boards. 

Mignan’s Winter Journey through Russia. 2 
vols, Post $vo. 2is. cloth. 


Britain’s Historical Drama, 2nd series of Na- 
tional Tragedies. By J. F. Pennie. 8vo. 12s. 
cloth. 

Elliotson’s Principles and Practice of Medicine. 
Edited by N. Rogers. 8vo, 22s. cloth. 

Elliotson’s Principles and Practice of Medicine. 
Edited by Cooke and Thomson. 8vo. 16s, 6d. 
cloth. 

Beard’s Lectures against Owenism. 
cloth. 


12mo. 5s, 


Ure’s Materia Medica of Infancy and Childhood. 


18mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


Gems of American Wit. 32mo. 2s. 

Spike’s Law of Master and Servant. 
2s. 6d. boards. 

Allen's Practice of Court for Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors. 12mo0, 10s. 6d. boards, 

Merimée on Oi! Painting. Translated by W. B. 
S. Taylor. Post 8vo. 128. cloth. 

The Thousand and One Nights. Translated by 
E. W. Lane. Vol.!. 8vo. 288. cloth, 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Vol. IV. Fe. 5s. 
cloth. 

Hand-.Book of French Intonations. 
sewed. 

Langley’s Principia Saxonica. 12mo, 48, cloth. 

The Claims of Christian Philanthropy, by Robert 
Whytehead, B.A. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Ciceronis Opera Selecta, Edioburgh Academy. 
I8mo, 4s. 6d. bd. 

Hildyard’s Aulularia. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Moseley’s Lectures on Astronomy. Post 8vo. 
5s. 6d. cloth. 

Foster on Popular Ignorance. Royal 8vo. 18.6d. 
sewed, 

Letters of Mrs. Isabella Graham, By Rev. James 
Marshall. I12mo0. 5s. cloth. 

Wilson’s (Rev. William) Sermons for Children, 
Part I. “ Genesis.” 18mo0, 3s, cloth, 

Sermons preached at Chester. By the Rey. C. B. 
Tayler. Crown 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

Memoir of E. F. Brady. fe. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Roscoe’s Grand Junction Railway, 8vo. lds. 
cloth. 


cloth. 


12mo. 


i8mo. Is. 


Palmer’s Treatise on the Church, 2 vols. 8vo. 
28s. bds. 

Davidsou'’s Pocket Biblical Dictionary. 24mo. 
4s. 6d. cloth. 

Maunder’s Select British Biography. fe, 4s. 
cloth. 

The Englishman’s Greck Concordance. Royal 


8vo. 2/. 2s. cloth. 

A Narrative of the Greek Mission. By Rey.S. 8. 
Wilson. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

Hours of Sadness ; or, Instructions and Comforts 
for Mourners. fe, 58. cloth. 
Mrs. Hewitt’s Scriptare Emblems. 

cloth. 

Wordsworth’s Greek Grammar. 
cloth, 

Parliaments and Councils of England from Wil- 
liam I. to the Revolution in 1688. 8vo. 30s. 
bds, 

Prout’s Sketches in France, Switzerland, and 
italy. Imp. folio. 4/. 48. half.bound, 

Wilson on the Corn Laws, 8vo, 58. cloth, 

Moseley’s Illustrations of Mechanics. fe. 8s. 
cloth. 

Lindley’s School Botany. fe. 6s. cloth. 

Meade’s Manual of Apothecaries’ Hall. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

Jewel’s Apology, translated by Rev. W. W. 
Ewbank. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Cresy’s Treatise on Bridges, &c. folio. 218. 

Ritter’s Ancient Philosophy. Vol. III., from the 
German. By the Rev. A. I. W. Morrison. 8vo. 
18s. bds. 

Maugham's Law of Attorneys, Statutes, &c. 6s. 
bds. 

The Popular Songs of Ireland, edited by T. C. 
Croker. Post 8vo. 108, 6d. cloth. 

Turner’s Sermons. 8vo, 128, bds, 

Hack’s English Stories of the Olden Times, 2 
vols. 12mo. 12s. cloth. 
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i2mo. 3s. 6d. 


12mo. 
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FROM FEBRUARY 23, To Marcu 23, 1839. 















3 per ct. Consols. Red. 3 per cent. Red.3'¢ per cent. | New si percent. | Leng Anns. 


Highest..... Shut. - Shut. 101 Shut. 
Lowest..... 92 Shut. Shut. ge Shut. 
Anns Jan. Jaly. | Bank Stock. India Stock. = Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds. 
Highest.... i Shut. Shut. 68 pm. 67 pm. 
en... ia | Shut. | Shut. = 55 sh | 56 pu. 


PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


Price, | Di, 


Grand Junction Canal Co. ...| 190 10 |London & Birmingham es 160 + 





Birmi Bi ccccctcccccccseced 222 | 10 | wayCo....1 90/. paid 

SINE, : dncutnovssczerccensncees 90 4 |Great Western 100/. 651. paid) 71 
Ellesmere and Chester do®...... 81.10 | 4 Southampton do. 500. paid... 42 

Grand Union do. .............00 (24.10) 1 Grand Junction do............... 204 12 
Kennet and Avon do............. | 30 1.7 Liverpool and Manchester do...| 194 | 10 
Leicester and Northampton do. (90. 10 | 6 (London Dock do. «.........0000+ | 6 | 215 
Monmouth Canal do............. 902 | 10. |St. Katherine's Dock do. ...... 11.10 «65 
SIE Ge. ncannaccessccccccesenae’ 600 | 30 |Chartered Gas Co. .............4 53.10, $8 
Warwick and Birmingham do. | 278 16 [Imperial do................sccecsees 50.10 2.10 


General Steam Navigation Co.) 25 | 1.8 
! 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Receiven “ H.” (poetry)—* T. J. W."—* Taretvigpwy ,"—" A Subscriber to the 
Four Societies,"—B. A., Oxon,”—*“ Pradicator,”—“ R. K.”—‘* A Layman,”— 
‘A Lover of Old English Divinity and Literature,"—“‘ Mr. Herbert Smith,”— 
+ E. ee. ” — B—n,” —** @. ” 

‘* Observator’s” letter shall be considered. The Editor does not know whether 
the necessary illustration could be well managed. 

“R. W. J.” is thanked for two letters, which shall be attended to. He may 
think it very odd, but the Editor had no suspicion whom he was addressing in the 
notices a month ago, or he would have written to him direct. 

The Editor would be glad to talk with “‘ H.,” (who writes in prose,) on the sub- 
ject of his letter, and some others. Would he have any objection to this? and if not, 
will he say how it may be done? If he has, will he point out some way in which a 
letter may be sent so as to reach him, with or without his name ? 

“ C. M.” will perceive that he has been anticipated in the number for February. 

The Editor hopes to insert ‘* 8. G. R.'s” communication next month. 

He has to thank more than one correspondent for noticing a wrong reference in 
the memoir of Mr. Rose. He feels no doubt that the paper referred to is that in 
Vol. VIII. (not IV.) p. 681. One of them he has also to thank for a newspaper, 
though it has not reached him. 

He is obliged to a friend for Mr. Vulliamy’ s ‘** Considerations on the Subject 
of Publie Clocks, particularly Church Clocks.” The subject is very interesting and 
important at a time when so many churches are building; but the Editor does not 
know where to notice it except here, as it seems contrary to all etiquette to review a 
bouk which, though it is dedicated by permission to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and is in its second edition, is yet stated on the title page to be printed “ for private 
circulation only, not for sale.” He doubts not, however, that the author would 
readily furnish all necessary information to persons really interested in the subject. 

In the preceding number, p. 255, |. 11, for “ were troubled,” read “ were not 
troubled.” 

“ W. G.’s” letter arrived while the Editor was writing the preceding notices : 
without having thought or inquired, therefore, he would state his own impression, 
that by ‘‘ eve” we are meant to understand the whole day preceding the festival, and 
that the service is appointed for that (as for the other days) as a morning service. 














